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““Wrell, he said, ‘I guess quite a pile of my dollars 
have gone, but that’s a thing I had most expected I'd 
have to face.’’’ (Chap. iii.) 
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CHAPTER I 
THE WRONG TURNING 


Ir was late in April, but there was little warmth in 

sunshine that fell on Banisdale Hall, and a 
‘nipping air flowed in through its narrow stone-ribbed 
dows. The old house is built of the hard red — 
ranite, and stands high on the edge of a rolling — 
eath in the North country, which is a land that | 
. oH ds big, hard-headed Englishmen. It lies opento — 
; e winds of heaven except. the soft south-west, — 
nich is cut off by a ridge of crag, and it is lashed by. 
iter rain during half the year. They call it a hall ~ 
n that country, though it was built partly as a fort-— 
ice ever so long ago, and several times in the days 
f foray it has been engirdled by Scottish spears, It 
robable that there was afterwards lamentation by 


< and Liddel, for the men of Banisdale were al- 


hard and grim, and held on tenaciously to what. 
as heirown, The moss-troopers, who once or twice > 
heir shaggy ponies behind, took little mai) 


¥ 
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Border wars. The creeping mosses and lichens that 
have spread about.it a dainty patchwork of pale tints 
and silver fail to soften its austerity. It frowns down 
on'the desolate brown moorland, old and grey and 
grim, and éven in summer. you feel a chill as yous 
enter it. 

ae On that April morning Tom Crossthwaite, farmer, 
_ quarry-owner, and cartage contractor, sat ata table 

_ by an open window regardless of the keen east wind, 
though anyone except a native of the moor would” 
probaby have felt shivery with a fire in the room. — 
_ There was, as occasionally happens in the case ofa ~ 
-. man whose -forbears have lived in the same place for - 
generations, a certain likeness between him and his — 
; house, and one could trace the same forbidding - 
harshness in the- appearance of both. 

Crossthwaite was over fifty, though he carried his 
years well—a big, heavily-framed man with vee g 
shrewd eyes and hair of an unpleasant foxy red,” 

_ He was known as a hard man, and there was some 
_ justification for the moor folks’ observations when — 

they said that money stuck to his fingers, since, as 

a-matter of fact, a good deal of all that he handled — 

usually did. He was honest—that i is, as far as the - 

letter of the law went, though nobody in that country 3 
could drive a shrewder bargain, which is saying : 
good deal, and as a rule his business ventures hac 
proved successful, but he had of late been drawn into \ 
certain stock-jobbing operations which, as is now and — 
then the case with other men, had not resulted as he 
would have liked. Indeed he was gazing at a fina 
cial newspaper with furrowed brows when a 1 
came in. The latter was old and lean, and a tr 
lame, and his face was bronzed by the win 
a‘ Here's t’ letters. I met the oe he said. ae 
-Crossthwaite took them. eagerly, ang ue fl 
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a quick glance at the man. “ Howd you come to 
meet him?” he asked. “Why aren’t you at the 
quarry?” 

_ “7 was mending the owd wall by Cloughside. 
It's wanting it. Unless it’s done somebody's going 
through into Clough driving home ona dark night™ 
from Kingsdale Market. ‘District Council sent thee 
notice to put it reet.” < 
_ “Eh!” and Crossthwaite’s voice had a harsh ring’ 
it. “Is that your business? Off with you to 
€ quarry. District Council can wait my pleasure. 
hey're used to it.” 
This was more or less correct, and the man went | 
| Off with a grin, for Crossthwaite had lately beaten the 
tural authorities rather badly in a dispute over the 
upply of roadmaking material. Still, as things 
irned out, a good deal was to depend upon the fact 
at he left, the wall by the Cloughside in a ruinous 
‘state. In the meanwhile he opened his letters, and 
‘the first, which was from a firm of stockbrokers, did 
appear to afford him any great pleasure. ~ 
“We regret that the Kamaronga Deep Level is to 
wound up,” he read. “We have, however, reason 
believing that the other company will weather the 
isis, and would suggest that you carry over instead 
sacrificing your stock at present figure. If you 
let us have a cheque the next few days we 
uld arrange it.” 
‘rossthwaite frowned, for this was just what he 
d not do. In fact, he was already hardly hit, . 
because it was not only his own money he had 
invested in the stock in question. He had a brother 
‘who, it seemed, had done well for himself in Mexico, 
he now and then sent Crossthwaite ov money 
9 purchase sound English securities with Mead the 
ater had watt the last year handled the money well. 
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Among other things, he took over certain quarries 
when there was little demand for granite, and got. 
them, so his neighbours said, for an old song. As 
usual, fortune favoured the bold, far-sighted man, for 
soon after the deeds were signed a little town found 
its water supply insufficient, and a famous firm of 
contractors commenced to build a dam acrossa dale - 
that traversed the moor. Their representative was 
*avenal man, and Crossthwaite sold him granite on 
terms which were more profitable to him than they 
were to the contractors. 

“While he brooded over the stockbroker’s letter, — 
which made it evident that he must endeavour to 
raise a considerable sum of money very shortly, a — 
man was shown into the room, He wasa young man 
—indeed, very young in view.of the work that had 

' just been placed in his hands, and there was nothing 
especially noticeable in his appearance. He was — 
merely a straight-limbed, well-set-up Englishman, 

__ with short brown hair and steady grey eyes. They 
were, in fact, unusually steady that morning, and 
one could have fancied that he was on his guard, — 
_ Crossthwaite, who seldom wasted much courtesy on 
anybody, merely looked at him. Forster qmetya j 
' returned his gaze. as 
“ T have come to see you about the new contract eee 
for dressed stone,” he said, “ You have particulars. of ie 
what we will probably use on the dam.” eet 
~ “JT have,” said-Crossthwaite. ‘“ Where’s Mr. uk ie 
son?” : 
“In London, I believe,” and Forster smiled, 
scarcely think it’s likely ‘that you will see him bas 
again, The firm have recalled him.” SNe ae 
' “It was evident to Crossthwaite that there w: 
further trouble in front of him, but his face remain 
expressionless as he quietly por dered over wha 


~ 
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had heard. He assessed the result of it at about four 
hundred pounds a year gut of his pocket, unless, 


_ indeed, Forster should prove to be a similar man to — 


the one he had apparently superseded. It was 
_ necessary to ascertain this, and the quarry-owner as 

‘usual went straight to the point. “You're taking his 
_ place?” he said. “Waterson told me once or twice 
_that your people were by no means liberal.” He 
stopped a moment, and added, carelessly, “Still, I 
_ suppose on a job of this kind there are now and then 
- pickings.” 

_ Forster’s face Pceosd. “He was a young man, 
and though he had a good deal of self-control his 
_ feelings occasionally revealed themselves. He'under- 
_ stood the quarry-owner, and had partly expected a 
_ hint of the kind he had been favoured with, but he 
_ knew what picking is associated with in one generally 
accepted | code. “I rey think there will be NS 
this case,” he said. 
‘Crossthwaite decided that the man was clher a. 
ernickety fool, or—and this appeared more probable. 
-that he was merely holding off to secure a higher 
gure when they came to terms. He considered the 


ecision. He had in his time deprived several fools 
of part of their possessions, and was acquainted with ~ 
their general characteristics, but so far as he could see~ 
he latter were not particularly evident i in Forster. 
“Well, about that contract ?” he said. 
a We would buy the dressed stone from you it you 
an come down a little. In fact, that would save 
us” a good deal of trouble, but it seems to me that 


on know my figure,” aid Crossthwaite, who 
u aie played a bold game, “If your firm don't 


point for a moment or two, and could arrive at no — 


Ww aterson was paying rather more than he need have — es 
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like it I’m afraid they’ll have to break out their own 
material.” ‘ 
“That,” said Forster to his astonishment, “is a 
thing I have been considering. We'll let it go in the 
meanwhile until I hear from London, and we may — 
not come to.a decision for a week or two, but there’s — 
another matter I want to mention. Our haulage — 
* expenses have been very large. Are you disposed to oa 
take anything off your charges ! ae i 
“Tt can’t be done, and in view of the fact that t 
_ nobody else has teams to hire round here, don’t you — 
think it would be wiser”—-Crossthwaite paused and — 
looked at the young man significantly: — "ih you | 
< induced your firm to meet me?” o 
= Forster understood that wiser meant more pro- 
 fitable to himself individually, though it might 
perhaps, turn out otherwise to his employers, but he 
merely said that the matter, which could stand in 
abeyance for a little time, ‘would be referred to 
- London, and when a few minutes later he took his 
; departure Crossthwaite looked thoughtful. It did not — 
occur to him that he had done anything reptchansiee : 
in placing a temptation many had succumbed to in’ 
the way of a young man just starting on his career. 
_ He had bought and browbeaten Waterson—in fact, 
he had for several years browbeaten almost everybody 
“he came into contact with, and he expected to derive 
some satisfaction from getting his thumb upon > 
young engineer, If he could not buy the man 
would break him, for he fancied there were ee 
which the latter could be done. 


for there was a letter of exchange for three chi 
_ pounds in it. Jim Crossthwaite, who sent it, 
with his usual terseness, that Tom was to ey 
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certain securities, as he was shortly coming home. 
_ Then he heard footsteps in the stone-flagged passage, 
- and turned sharply as his wife came into the room. 
_ She was a little, faded, gentle woman, who had once 
been considered a beauty in a neighbouring market 
_ town, and her friends there, who, it. was significant, 
ustially spoke of her compassionately, wondered why 
she had ever married Tom Crossthwaite. They 
fancied she had reason for regretting it, but they had 
a no doubt as to why he had married her, since she had 
+ ns ik him some property. 
_ “Any word from Edgar?” she asked in a hesitating 
manner, though Edgar was their only son, 
ad No,” said the man, grimly, “and it is just as well. 
When Edgar writes home he wants money, and it’s 
certain that he'll get none. It’s hard to believe the 
lad is any son of mine now and then. The Cross- 
_ thwaites are better at making money than spending 
it, but Edgar takes after his mother’s family, and 
~ since he was born a fool it’s only fitting you should 
_ have him brought up a gentleman.” 
_ The woman’ shrank beneath his sardonic gaze. 
She knew that Crossthwaite, who had intended his 
son to manage the quarries, had never forgiven him 
_ for insisting upon being articled to a solicitor in a 
eR - neighbouring town instead. This had, however, in 
" some respects fallen in with her wishes, for she had 
: ~ realised that the lad would be happier anywhere than 
_ at Banisdale. She said nothing, and Crossthwaite 
laughed harshly. 
_. “There’s more news, and most of it bad,” he added. 
_“ Among other things Jim’s at his old talk of coming 
' home. It seems he has made something out of a 
_M exican silver mine. Says he wants his girl brought 
_ up an Englishwoman.” 
_ Helen Crossthwaite’s worn face softened. “Ah,” 
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she said, “I knew her mother long ago. She died in | 
Montana; the girl must be twenty now.” 
“Thereabouts. Of no account if she’s like her 
mother. The Crossthwaites never had luck when it 
came to marrying.” 
The woman let the gibe pass. She was used to 
_ bitter words from him, and she went out quietly, 
thinking of her dead friend’s daughter, while Cross- 
thwaite, who had not mentioned it to her, sat gazing 
at the letter of exchange with wrink ed brows. if 
He was hard and grasping, a man who exacted the 
uttermost farthing, but he had hitherto preserved 
what he, at least, considered his honesty, though that 
_ is a subject upon which grasping men have not ~ 
infrequently somewhat distorted views. Now he had,  - 
however, reached a_turning-point in his career, He 
had been dealt two shrewd blows that morning, for — 
_ there was no doubt whatever that if he had to sacri- 
fice his shares and failed to secure any further orders 
for the dressed stone it would be difficult for him to 
_ carry on Banisdale farm. Still, what his brokers had 
- told him was borne out by what he had read in the 
financial paper, and he sat very still for several 
minutes in his big, bare room. ve 
A good deal was to depend upon the decision he 
arrived at, for one cannot do evil and: face the results — 
ne OF. it alone, and this was a man of forceful character 
-. who, when he had adopted any course, was not likely _ 
_ to content himself with half-measures. He was very 
_» badly in need of about three thousand pounds, and 
_ the thing he felt inclined to do seemed safe enough. 
It would enable him to overreach the contractors, and 
carry him over the settling-day, while the stock he 
held was bound, he felt, to recover again. 
He admitted that the money had been sent him f 
a particular purpose, for Jim Crossthwaite had in th 


FE pee 


‘case desired him to buy certain Government bonds, 
‘and nothing else, but, since he could buy them after- 
wards, there was no reason why Jim should know 
coming home during the last six years, and he was 
took the fatal turning where the roads divide. Two 
letters were promptly written—one to his stockbrokers 
and the other to his bankers. 

to bear during the next few weeks, which. were 
e was, he felt his heart beating a good deal faster 
‘brought him two messages, and his hand trembled as 
he opened one of them. It was from his stockbrokers 


cand ran— 


Wire if sell out. Advise holding on.’ 


gone, and then opened the second telegram. 
- “Sailing fourteenth. Jim, New York,” it read. 


om him. - 


week or so,” he said, 
_ ae 
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what he had done. The latter had been talking of — 


Helen Crossthwaite had, however, a good deal 
‘anxious ones to the quarry-owner, and, hard manas 


than usual when he stood one evening watching a 
_ telegraph boy approach across the moor. The lad © 
b 


He crushed: it savagely, for it was evident that a ~ 
- good deal of his brother’s three thousand pounds had 


a Setting his lips hard “he went into the house, and 3 
‘when his wife, who met him, saw his face she shrank Be: 


_“Jim’s on his way at last. He’ll be here in another 2 


, 


_ still in Mexico. Then he made up his mind, and — 


_ “Unexpected slump. Ten shillings ' down to- dan . 


CHAPTER II oo 


THE MOOR 


_ THE evening was chilly when Grantly F orster, Pee: a 
was then proceeding from the dam to the neigh- “69 
bouring little town, strode up along the dry stone ~~ 
~ dykethat cut off the climbing pasture : from the brown 
- waste of moor. The glow of health was in his face, 

and he swung along in the east wind, knee-deep in 
rustling heather, with his blood tingling, until he = /— 
reached a gate, where he stopped. somewhat abruptly, 
AV young woman had just pulled her horse up on the © 
other side of it, and it occurred to him that he had 
Never seen another young wofnan of quite the same ee 
description before. For one thing, sitting still in the 
saddle with the red glow of the sinking sun fullupon 
her, she fitted wonderfully into the harmonies of gold 
nd brown that pervaded all the moor. She did not 
‘wear a habit, or, at least, he would not have called it 
that, but the long skirt that flowed about her in most 
becoming lines was of a warm ochre tint, and the 
ttle velvet jacket above it was brown, The 
she had wonderful hair with red-gold gleams in it, 
and a reposeful face with quiet brown eyes tha 
emed to be looking right through him, It was | 
moment or two before he remembered that while h 
was gazing at her she was probably waiting to ge 
1rough the gate, and he hastily opened it. As 
d so he noticed that a fold of the long skirt h 


ght i in the be and, for he was not readily disc 
14 


‘Thank you; * she said. “ Will you leave the gate bis 
for my father?” 2 


) the climbing track behind her had also si : 
ugh. He was a big, gaunt man with a face that ~ 
curiously lined and bronzed, and he wore a wide- 
ymed grey felt hat. His clothing fitted him more 

than most Englishmen’s garments usually do, 
he appeared very. much at home in the saddle. — 
Le ode on after the girl, and Forster strode down 


Glad n manner, cio the man looked like one 
) had. ele _salacia ea indeed' he had. Forster 


e to be there to open the gate for her, though — 


}ot a particularly impressionable young man, 


erto. ‘the one thing that had occupied most of — 


rks engineer. By and by it once more forced 

0 his thoughts, and he remembered, with 
‘thrill of anger, the suggestion Crossthwaite had 
a few weeks earlier. He had learned the force 
temptation on the lean years he had ‘some- 


indignation was hot against the tem ae who: 
ade a bid for the Poos man’s honour, There was 
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bronzed face until he turned to the girl, who pulled 
up at his side. 

“Well,” he said, “I’ve dreamed of it often, far up 
in the lonely gulches, and in the roaring construction 
camps when we were rushing the Southern Pacific 
track along. There were times when the longing for 
it was most too much for me—and now at last we're © 
here. It’s your mother’s country, Agatha.” 

The girl gazed at the bleak brown moor, though 
there were gleams of red and gold and green in it 
just then, and on its western verge the crags stood 
out black and solemn against the smoky glare. It 
stretched away into the sunset, vast, and very silent 
save for the crying of the wildfowl, and it appealed to 
her, for she was in her nature strong and quiet, too, — 
Then she was troubled by a curious stirring of vague — 
emotions, for, like her father, she had often dreamed‘ 

of the old country, which after all was home. She _ 
__. had rejoiced in and wondered at its smooth greenness 
~ as she had been whirled through the Midlands early _ 
that day, over the long level fields, and past endless 
hedgerows and ranks of polled willows by the streams, _ 
~which were things she had_not seen before. Norhad 
she seen such quiet, white villages nestling among the 
_ trees, each beneath its tall church spire. They were 
all delightful, but her heart beat faster when the grey 
| fells rose higher against the sky as they sped by trim 
_’ wood and park land northward from Lancashire, It 
_._ was the land of the brown moors and the deep green — 
_ dales she was coming home to. i 
At length Crossthwaite pointed southwards, towards: % 
_adim grey crag. “ That,’ he-said, gravely, Hig where — 
- your mother promised to marry me—twenty-four years 
“ago. It was early summer—the larks were in the 
_ sky—and that’s how I like to think of her, standin, 
ene the cotton grass, smiling up at me.” 


ae 


~—s 


oe, 
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“ ~ He stopped a moment, and quietly swung off his — 


_ wide hat. “Well,” he said, “we're here, and she’s _ 


lying way back yonder among the pines of the Sierras, 
_ She stood in with me through everything—the heat 
~ and the scorching alkali dust, the frost in the high 
ranges and the snow that shut us in for weeks in the 
_ shanty in the gulch, and—the cruel luck of it—she 
_ died worn-out just before I struck it rich.” 
_ Agatha’s eyes grew a trifle hazy, for she could 


’ remember enough about the Western..mining camps. ce 


~ to realise what her.mother must have had to bear. 
_ Then her father looked hard at her. | 
— “Vou're like her,” he said. “ More like her, I think, 
_ than ever to-night—only, perhaps, you're a little taller 
and stronger. You haven’t drunk the bitter alkali 
_ water and lived on saleratus bread. There’s her grit 
in you. When you choose a man, you'll stick to him— 
_ through everything—as your mother did.” rhe 
__ Atrace of colour crept into Agatha Crossthwaite’s 
_ cheeks, She was more than a trifle stirred, but whilé 
_ she had often dreamed about her mother’s country she 
had not yet seen a man she felt the least desire to 
_ cleave to. She had also never heard her father, who — 


fashion before. ts 
_ Ah,” she said, with a quiet smile, “1 should prefer 
_ to keep you in order for a long time yet.” 


said, reflectively, “ we don’t know what’s in front of us — 


hada kind of notion lately that I might get little _ 
' nearer your mother before very long. You'll callita © 
_ quaint fancy—and they might consider quite a while 
before they let your father in. One had to hold his 
__ own, and they were wild days back yonder in con- 
_ struction ‘camp and mining gulch twenty years ago.” 
a - ; : : 


was, as a rule, a reticent man, speak in quite that — - 


' . The man made a little grave gesture. “Well,” he - oy 


hand I guess it’s quite often just as well—but I’ve 
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~ Agatha looked at. him, and a deeptenderness shone 
amongst the changing gleams in her eyes. She felt 
_ that if simple, steadfast valour, cleanness of living, and 
a kindliness that was shown most strongly to the out-. — 
- cast and stranger counted for anything yonder, her 
father need have no misgivings. Still, she was one 
_ who did not often put her deeper thoughts ‘into — 
words. - 
“] have always been sorry I can scarcely rementiee . 
_ my mother at all—but my father has been—wonder- 
- ful,” she said. Then she smiled at him. “We have 
neither of us any use for talk, of the kind you were 
- indulging in. You're going | to stay here years and 
years with me. I want you.’ 
- Jim Crossthwaite laughed in a somewhat curious 
fashion as they rode on. “You know the old fool eee 
_ tale about my mine, the Tlascalan Queen ?” ag 
_ “No,” said Agatha, decisively ; “for that matter 
you don’t know it yourself. Nobody does. It’s only 
a silly muddle of Indian legends and the talk of 
bsrgiess in the saloons,” ne 
_ “Anyway, trouble goes with the dollars that come - 
out of that mine. There was the padre of San 
Antone who put us on the trail—and it’s.a sure thing 
he died—though I built the new piece of the mission — 
hospital as I promised him. Then there was my 
_ partner Oliphant, and he went out sudden when the 
adit roof caved in. That just leaves your father—anc 
— quite an old man.” 
-.“Pshaw!” said Agatha, impatiently, thoigts shi 
was.conscious of a little shiver, for he was very dea: 
to her. ‘ Heought to show more sense than he seems 
inclined to do, but we won't talk about the mine. 
want to heat about your prone and my peyote ie 


nd 
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he vast sweep of moor that ran back to the skyline _ 
rew dim and mysterious under the paling light. The — 
calling of restless plover came up the wind, and now _ 
ind then there fell from high above a ghostly curlew’s 
cry. Its wild, shrill wail vaguely troubled the girl, 
‘and for no very evident reason the eager sense of 

r ticipation that had possessed her since she left — 
vew ork ommasina ‘She felt. uneasy, almost appre: 
ensive. Wes 
Tom,” ‘said hak father, alluding to his brother, “is 
1 some ways a harder man than I_am ; one who holds 

to what is his with a clinch. You have got tobe _ 
nite smart to get ahead of him. - Still, he’s a straight —__ 
fn an—you could stake your life on Tom. Guess r 
seh : 


€ was going to say, “most of the dollars I cinde 
-of the Tlascalan Queen,” and had he done soit — 
ould in all probability have saved his daughter a 
ood © deal of trouble, but, as it happened, his horse 
stumbled over a row of drying peats just then, and 
; Tae had guided the beast round the heaps of the — 
ame material that were ranged close by it, was his 
other’s wife he spoke of. _ = 
“A little, gentle woman with quiet. ways,” he said. 
As I’ve told you, you’re going to like her. You _ 
in’t help it. She’ll make you. Anyway, you'll see _ 
r for yourself in the next half- hour. There’s Banis- 
Jale Crag yonder.” , 
= pulled up his ‘horse again, ‘and sat still, gazing 
raight before him. “It’s twenty-two years since I © 
v it last, and I remember the morning your mother — 
I drove away across the moor and down the dale” 
it was yesterday. - A beautiful land—in summer 
st beautiful on this earth—and I think she 
So hsani better than I did... How often we talked — 
it at aca in the shack, high up among the pines 


re 
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in the lonely gulch. It was work from sun-up until 
darkness.then, and quite often we had only flour and 
rancid pork to live upon. A tough contract for a 
woman, but she stayed with it, and I knew, though 
she never told me, that her heart was sick for the old — 
country. That wasn’t to be said, but when at last she 
went down worn-out she made me promise that if 
ever I had the dollars I’d take you home.” 

This was, of course, not new to his daughter, but 
the man did not seem to be addressing her, but rather” 
speaking under impulse as the memories followed each — 
other. Still, her eyes slowly filled with tears, for, — 
though he was gentle and compassionate, it had, as 
she knew, been beyond his. power to make their long 
‘sojourn in the wilderness much easier for her mother, — 
Indeed, the picture of the lonely woman facing adverse 
‘fortune with failing strength but unshrinking courage — 
had, of late, been continually before her: Then — 
Crossthwaite straightened himself in his Saaetie: 

“Well,” he said, “we'll get on.” rhe 

They rode on through the rustling heather in ‘the a 
keen east wind, which had grown perceptibly colder _ 
since the sun dipped, while the shadowy crags rose — 
in blacker masses against the paling sky. Agatha — 
shivered now and then, and she was giad when at — 
length her father stretched out a hand as bey tie ae 
round the shoulder of a crag. 

“TI guess we're there,” he said. 

Then, though she had a good courage, the girls Ss. 
heart sank a trifle as she glanced towards the house — 

that rose abruptly from the waste of moor. ‘There. 
was not a light in a window on that side of it.* I 
_ cut harsh and black, unrelieved by any grace of ou 
line, against the dying gleams of smoky red in the 
west, and the wheeling plover screamed above. it. 
It looked desolate, grim, and forbidding, and the gi 
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who, perhaps, because she was wearied by a long 
journey, was in an impressionable mood just then, 
felt that there was something sinister about it. While | 


she gazed at it the cry of an unseen curlew fell, wild - 3 


and inexpressibly mournful, out of the windy sky. 
Jim Crossthwaite laughed, as Agatha fancied, some- 
what uneasily. 

“Tom wouldn’t expect us until to-morrow,” he 
‘said, “ It’s most a pity we didn’t stay at Southampton 
last night.” 
_ He got down toopen a gate, and in another minute 
or two Agatha was standing outside a door. It swung 
_ open, her father led her into a great stone-flagged hall 
that struck a chill through her, and she saw a big, 
‘heavily-framed man, with a harsh face and foxy red 
hair, holding up a flickering candle. She felt an un- 
explainable shrinking from him, and she almost 
fancied there was uneasiness in his eyes as he turned 
towards her father. Once more she shivered, though 
that may have been due to the draught which flowed 
in with the crying of the curlew through the open 
oor. Then a little faded woman with a careworn 
ace came timidly forward and kissed her. The latter 
ed her towards the stream of light that shone into 
the big, shadowy hall, and as she moved away she 

heard her father speaking to the red-haired man. 
“We struck a boy witha red bicycle as we came 
along,” he said. ‘Seemed to have some trouble with | 
“one wheel, and when he said he was bringing you a 
message I made him give it me. You can open it. 
Ti go right in with Agatha.” 
ie He went on down the hall, and Tom Crossthwaite 
‘put the flickering candle on a table while he tore 
ree the telegram. ; 
“Slump more acute,” he read, “Rush to sell. At 
‘moment no buyers,” ane 


we 
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_ message meant that he must short x: acute 
eenber for three thousand pounds which 

diverted to his own uses withaqut his conse: 
aves it was a question of Bote he pate 


CHAPTER Il 
THE DEFERRED RECKONING 


Jim CROSSTHWAITE spent a week at Banisdale 
without troubling his brother’ with any financial 
questions, which was to some extent, at least, a relief 
to the latter. He had long been accustomed to make 

~ his own terms with most of those whom he did 
- business with, but there were respects in which Jim 
resembied him. It scarcely appeared likely that any 
_ attempt to overawe a man who had held his own 
' among Western claim-jumpers, miners, and Mexican 
_ officials would prove successful, and Tom Crossthwaite 
_ recognised that the fact that he had appropriated 
~ and wasted a good deal of his brother’s money could 
- not very well be explained away. It was, however, 
- evident that the reckoning could not be postponed 
_ indefinitely, and one morning he realised that the 
crisis was close at hand. 
Jim Crossthwaite, who had announced his intention 
- of buying a house in the vicinity, stood waiting in 
the hall with his brother while a horse was being 
: saddled before riding it to the neighbouring market 
town, when the postman arrived. Among other 
things he brought Jim a telegram, and he started as 
_. he opened it. 
' “Tt’s from the mine,” he said; “As I told you, I 
left two men I could rely on to carry it on until I’d 
seen some of the London financiers, and decided if 
Yd hand it over to a company. It seems they’ve 
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struck a fault—that’s where the vein breaks off—and 
in these cases it often costs quite a pile to pick it up 
again. Right on top of that, half the adit has caved | 
in. Guess they must have put in too big a charge 
of giant powder.” 

He made a little gesture, and Agatha, who had 
entered the hall with Helen Crossthwaite a moment 
or two earlier, noticed that there was something 
curious in his expression. 

“Well,” he said, “I guess quite a pile of my dollars 
have gone, but that’s a thing I had most expected 
I'd have to face. Right back to the Spanish times 

_ trouble has gone along with the dollars that came 
-. out of that mine.” 

‘Then he turned towards his brother. “Anyway, 
I'll ride in and see that agent, though I don’t know / 
that I’ll buy his house now. We'll talk over things : 
together, and see just how I stand, this evening.” 

Agatha walked to the gate with him, and watched 
him mount the big bay horse, which was a beast of 
very uncertain temper. He only said a word or two 
_ about the mine, but his manner reassured her, since 

it suggested that he was not very greatly troubled 
about the disaster. This afterwards puzzled her, for — 
he had certainly said that he did not know whether * — 

_ he would buy the house. She, however, remembered 

that the adit of the Tlascalan Queen had fallen in 

several times, and that it was, in fact, a curiously me 
unfortunate mine. hab a 
ae Soon after Jim rode away Tom Crossthwaite set Ce 
_, out for the quarries across the moor. It was clear to © 
- him that the reckoning could not be delayed, and, — 
since no excuse that seemed likely to meet the case 
_ had presented itself yet, his workmen winced at the 
things he said to them during most of that day. 
They were men who, as a rule, answered an insult 
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with a blow, but there was an overbearing brutality 
about their employer which they shrank from pro- 
voking. He did not come home until evening, and 
in the meanwhile Agatha decided that she would 
walk to the Cloughside and meet her father. Her 
aunt went with her down the rough farm lonning 
until they reached the moor. 

~ “Your father has lost a good deal of money?” she 
asked. 

“I don’t know,’ said Agatha, with a thoughtful 
air. “He didn’t seem as disturbed a8'I should have 
‘expected. He said he’d tell me more this evening.” 

Her aunt looked at her with a wistful gentleness. 

“In any case I shouldn’t be sorry if he didn’t take 
that house,” she said. “I should like to keep you 
here with me.” 
_ Though she did not know exactly why, the girl 
felt sorry for the little faded woman with the care- 
worn face. who had been, in her own reserved fashion, 
very kind to her. ‘ 
Ot course,” she said, “in one way I should like 
to stay.” 
-. Helen Crossthwaite smiled. “ Well,” she said, “I 
would like to keep you near me, my. dear. Tm 

a lonely woman, and your mother was once my 
sees friend. Still, perhaps I’m selfish, and, after 
all, you would be happier away from here. Banisdale 
is a dreary place—and lonely—very lonely now and 
then, when there’s only the plover and the curlew 
rying on the moor for weeks together.” 
She broke off, and laid her hand gently on the 
: girl’s shoulder. “ Go where there’s sunshine, my dear. 
“You're very young,” 
BR. Agatha, who left her, was glad to walk out on to — 
the: moor, for she already felt chilled and vaguely 
depressed at Banisdale Hall. The old house was 
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always shadowy, and, since it faced the north, the — 
sunlight seldom entered its little, narrow windows, 
while it seemed to her that laughter and light-hearted- 
ness would have jarred upon the stillness that usually 
pervaded it. The farm servants rarely entered its — 
door, and the byres and barns and stables, where ~ 
there were signs and sounds of life and activity, — 
stood back beneath the crag at some little distance 
from the dwelling. A weight seemed lifted off her — 
when she turned her back on it, and, though the | 
news from the mine had occasioned her a certain — 
uneasiness, she rejoiced in the warmth and brightness — 
with the winds of spring. It stirred the strong — 
vitality that was in her, for, like her father, who had ~ 
faced disaster calmly a good many times during his : 
career, she was an optimist. i 
a The brown moor was chequered with patches of te 
* springing green, and when she reached the narrow — 
. dale which the road skirted, the larches that shut the — 
latter in shone with wonderful tassels of glowing — 
emerald... She drank in the sweet resinous smell of 
_ them and the burnished silver firs, and at length sat — 
_ down beneath a thorn bush where the warm sunlight — 
shone full upon her. Primroses pushed~ their pale 
flowers through the dead leaves at her feet, and the ~ 
climbing wood in front of her was filled with the blu 
sheen of heavy-scented hyacinths. It was, as he 
- father had said, a beautiful land, and she was conte 
_ to sit there and feel the stir ‘of life in every thi 
- about her—a stir and thrill that was in her ow 
_ blood as well. 
“Some distance beneath her a stream went froth 
down the almost precipitous dale, up the sides 
_ which springing fern and thorns climbed in 
hollows of the mossy crags, and the wall whi 
divided the road from it was ruinous in places 
was the one Tom Crossthwaite had been req 
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‘to mend, and as the result of this had naturally left 
alone. He was nota man who permitted a District — 


‘ Council, or any other body, to dictate tohim... = 
By and by a gamekeeper came along with a gun 


beneath his arm, and looked at her with a smile as_ 
he said that-it was very fine. This seemed a natural 
thing, and she responded, for she felt that everybody . 
ought to be glad on such a day. He vanished round | 
a bend of the road, and in another minute or two the ~ 
young man who had opened the gate for her a ween 
ago strode out from among the larches and glanced 
t her. He had a quiet, wind-browned face, and 
met het gaze openly, and yet with a certain deference. 

he made him a slight inclination, and he went on, 
oe 


fting his cap, while she was not displeased to re- 
member that the light attire she wore became her — 
rather well, which was, perhaps, not astonishing, 
‘since it had cost a good many dollars. Agatha 
| _ Crossthwaite had taste as well as the command of — 
money, and had; as it happened, been brought up 
mong young women of station in California, 


Then she heard a drumming of hoofs further down a . 


| “appear. again, for the road wound sinuously between — 
ne. wood and the decliyity. Though part of it was 


opening among the trees. The man was moving — 

- cautiously in a rather curious manner, and the beat 
of " hoofs seemed to rise from somewhere near him. 
‘Then just as her father rode out from the gloom of the 

' oe firs, alge very little and brown ran across_ 


e ‘reared almost upright. She was, hoyeven a not 
duly startled. Her father had, as she knew, - 


den half-broken horses over the precipitous trails, Le 
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among the wild Sierras, and it seemed scarcely likely 
that he would be thrown in an English road. He 
swayed in his saddle, but he was there still when the — 
beast’s forehoofs came down with a clash of iron on 
stone. Then the horse plunged forward into the 
shadow where the dark fir branches overhung the — 
road, which twisted sharply just there, and she lost’ — 
sight of it. Still, she saw the gamekeeper apparently 
__ running to the horse’s head, and his voice came up to 
her. : 
“Get down, sir. He'll have you over the old 
dyke,” he said. 
That was a different matter, and Agatha ran for- 
ward with a little thrill of apprehension. The wall 
was ruinous, and the stream that frothed down the 
dale was at least sixty feet below. She could now 
see nothing except the dark mass of trees,’and she 
ran breathlessly until she came round the bend. — 
Then she saw a man, the one who had opened the 
gate for .her, she fancied, running hard some little 
_ distance in front of her, and the gamekeeper ap- 
parently just staggering to his feet in the middle of _ 
_ the road. She, however, scarcely glanced at him; for 
“her father was still sitting the plunging horse close . 
by the man. His hat had fallen off, and his face was 
flushed, but he seemed to have no intention fae 
dismounting, which was, indeed, a thing she had not 
expected, since she knew ‘his ‘temperament, Then 
she cried out in an agony of alarm, for the horse — 
backed into the tottering wall and immediately 
vanished amidst a crash of falling stones! The 
thing was appalling in its suddenness. A second or 
two later, while she gazed, unnerved by terror, at the 
_ gap the horse had made, the young man sprang into 
it and also disappeared. Agatha heard the crackle — 
_ of torn-down undergrowth, and then there was 
horribly suggestive silence. Ss a a 
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It was, perhaps, a minute later when she came 
gasping to the gap in the wall, and stood there 
quivering all through while she nerved herself to look 
down. At first she felt that she could not do it, for 
mind and body equally recoiled from facing what it 
seemed almost. certain a glance would reveal; but 
there was courage in this girl, and leaning forward a 
little, with hands on the tottéring stones, she turned 
her eyes upon the gorge. She ‘could see where the 
moss and turf had been torn up on the edge of the 
declivity, which, while steep beneath the wall, seemed 
to drop almost sheer a yard or two away, and a spot 
where the thorns and briers that fringed it had been 


forced apart. That was all, however, for she could 


not see the bottom of the gorge. She leaned over a 
little further, and as she did so the gamekeeper 
limped up to her. Afterwards she remembered that 
he seemed very lame, but, though she must have 
noticed it, the fact made no impression on her then. 
Indeed, she was scarcely conscious of anything 


: beyond an overwhelming horror, which, unless she 


_had struggled against it as she did, would have 


impelled her to stand still and scream. . She might 


have yielded to it, only that she vaguely realised 


Se aw | 
-. 


that there was probably something which she must do, 


“You can’t get down just here, miss,” said the 


_ man. 

“Somebody has gone down,” said Agatha, whose 
_ voice was harsh and strained. “I must get to him. 
- Can't you help me?” 


__ “It’s easier higher up,” and the man, who seemed 
_half-dazed, clutched her arm and dragged her back. 
For a moment she struggled with him, but he was 


a strong for her, and when she stood still he spoke. 
again. “It wasn’t my fault,” he said. “I didn’t see 
ae horse. There was a 1 weasel on the road. You 
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Agatha left him to limp after her, and, running up 
the road, presently reached a spot where it seemed 
just possible to make the descent. She never 
remembered how she accomplished it, but she 
reached the stream below with her skirt badly rent, 

~~ and as she scrambled on over the slippery pebbles 
‘and through the pools she saw the young man she 
had noticed sitting at her father’s side. Jim Cross- 
thwaite lay with his feet in the water, very grey in | 
face, and neither moved nor looked up. Agatha — 
~ stopped beside him with a little gasp. : 
e “Oh,” she said, in an agony of terror, “he can’t be : 
== dead.” . 
No,” said the young man, quietly 5 “Tm afraid, 
however, he’s rather badly hurt.” 

Then the gamekeeper came splashing through aay. 
pool and looked at them vacantly. The man, it was 
evident, had not quite recovered his balance yet. 
@ A sad job,” he said. “It wasn’t my fault. T 
- never saw him. There was a weasel on the road.” . 

_ Agatha knelt down beside her father and 
touched one of his hands, which seemed very cold: 
His eyes were half-open, and, though they were _ 
almost expressionless, she fancied that he recognised se 
her. é: 
“There was my partner, Oliphant,” he said, faintly, 
oe and the priest of San Antone.” ee 
_ Agatha felt a shiver run through her, for, howkeonk 
he did- not seeny wholly conscious of what he was — 
saying, she guessed at the half-formed thought in his 
mind. Then she saw that the young man was look 
ing at her compassionately, but in another momen 
_ he turned abruptly to the gamekeeper. 
“Go to the Hall and tell them to send sone 
_ for a doctor with the gig,” he said. “A man on horse- 
_back won't do. It might be ba an hour before th 
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doctor got his own trap out. Then bring three or 
ur men here from the quarries. Can you run?” 

The gamekeeper appeared dubious on the point. 
As he explained, he had seized the startled horse’s 
head and had somehow been knocked down and~ 
badly kicked. The young man, who cut him short, 
turned to the girl, “I would sooner. have stayed with 
your father—but you'll excuse me,” he said. 

in another moment he was running his hardest up 
the dale, smashing through the undergrowth and 

; lashing in the stream, while Agatha sat limp and_ 
ite in face by her father’s” ‘side. She waited for pas 
what seemed an interminable time, until at length 2 
the. young man appeared again, with three or four a 
other men behind him, and she afterwards remem- 
feeecth, that she was sensible of a curious relief when 
she saw him. This stranger was prompt and cool in 
ction, and the presence of a man of that kind is 
assuring in time of stress. It was borne in upon 
er that he was one who could be relied upon to do 
‘what was most advisable. They lifted her father on — 
to a hurdle, and she went with them up the dale and 
mg the winding road. He did not appear to hear _ 
r when. she spoke, but as they carried him into the ae 


h > made a little sign. 

ol Bee reick, ” he said. 

n on a bed in a great, gst furnished room the 

ut 1g man drew Agatha aside for a moment. 

“If he asks again, you can tell him the lawyer has 

1 sent for,’ he said. “I’ll see a doctor comes out, 
as hard as he can drive. We have our own wire 

ron om the dam to the town.” _ - 

nen he went out quietly, and Agatha was left - 


her father, who lay grey in face and motionless, 
. pertsadt Helen Crossthwaite. 


{ 


+ 
CHAPTER IV 
FACE TO FACE WITH RUIN 


IT was late that evening when the doctor, who 
had arrived some time earlier, came quietly into the 
room where Agatha was sitting, and—for she was a 
Crossthwaite—she only set her lips tight when she 
saw his face. 

“I’m afraid it’s as 1 fancied—only a question of an 
hour or two,’he said, for he recognised that there 
was courage in this girl. “You can goin and sit by 
him for a little while.” | 

Agatha said nothing, but, though it cost her an 
effort to preserve the composure the doctor had 
expected from her, she went up the stairway and into 
the big shadowy room where her father lay. The 
evening was chilly and a little fire burned on the 
hearth, but the two narrow windows were open -wide, 
and she guessed that this had been done by her 
father’s wish, for he was one who had spent his life in 
the open. The red of a smoky sunset was growing 
dim outside, and a candle flickered in the draughts 

on a little table beside the bed. The uncertain 
radiance touched the drawn face of the man who lay 
there, emphasising its grey pallor, but as she sat 
down Agatha also saw Tom Crossthwaite sitting near 
a window, a shadowy form silhouetted against the 
fading light outside, and she felt, though she could 
not tell why she did so, that he had no business there. 
Then her father glanced at her, and she took his 
_ chilly hand in hers, She “ his grasp close Hee yes 
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and she fought hard: for composure, for his feebleness 
was very significant when she ‘remembered how 
strong he had always been. 

“1 can’t talk much, my girl,” he said with evident 
difficulty, “Must keep my strength—a good deal 
still to do. Just sit by me.” 

Agatha contrived to smile at him, and she felt that 
he was satisfied. She was only to discover later 
what her composure cost, but the Crossthwaites had 


always been a trifle hard and grim, and she had a full | 


share of the resolution that was in most of them. 
There was, however, one present whose self-control 
cost him almost as great an effort, and it was 
characteristic that he sat very still, though that even- 
ing had been a time of almost intolerable tension to 
him. When Tom Crossthwaite had heard what had 
befallen his brother he blamed himself bitterly for. 
not having explained what had become of the money 
entrusted to him. Jim, he was reasonably sure, 
would have insisted upon restitution, but that might 
after all have been arranged, and it was scarcely 
likely that he would have gone any further. Now, 
however, Jim was dying and could scarcely have 


understood any explanations or palliation his brother 


could have offered, even if the doctor would have 
permitted them being made—but he meant to make 
a will, which could, it seemed, only result in ex- 
posure when the trustees attempted to carry its 
provisions out. It was a simple matter to make a 
will, and he fancied that Jim was capable of it, 


though he was not in a condition: to discuss the 


intricacies of a stock-jobbing transaction. 
Tom Crossthwaite had taken the wrong turning 
when he had diverted his brother’s letter of exchange 
his own use, and, as is usually the case, he found 
ie could not stand still upon the downward road. 
It is fortunately en to everyone to turn back 
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and face the results of his folly, though to regain - 
the safe level often entails a painful journey, but 
that was what Tom was unwilling to do, and un- 

__ foreseen contingencies were forcing him on faster 
and faster down the hill. He was ‘a hard and’ fear- 
less man, but as yet he shrank a little from the 

thought of the pit which he dimly realised awaited 

os. Sain at the foot of the declivity. I 

ie As it happened, he was crossing the moor from - 

the quarries when his brother was carried back to 

Banisdale, and he did not know that the young man, 

whom he would have recognised as Forster, had 

promised to telegraph for a lawyer; but when Jim | 

_ repeated the demand for one later, when Agatha had — 

left him for a minute or two, Tom had sent a man off — 

for one of the two solicitors in the market town. ~ 

He could do no less, especially as the request had | 

_been made in his wife’s presence, but he had chosen’ _ 

_ the one who, he had reasons for believing, would 

be busy at the revising court that day. If the lawyer 

did not turn up, which he fancied would certainly 

_ be the case, the instructions he had given the mes- 

- ~senger in the hearing of Helen Crossthwaite and two 

_ other persons would at least exonerate him. He 

understood that a will could be made without legal — 

assistance, but it appeared that his brother was — 
either not aware of this or was too dazed to re-— 
member it. If Jim died intestate, he might after all 

_ serape clear of disaster, and he listened in an agon 

of suspense for the beat of hoofs which woul 

‘announce the return of his messenger with the ne 

that the lawyer was unable to attend. As it hap- 

pened, Jim was joes eee too, but only the 


indoors The moor grew dusky and the red. es 
on its rim iapied faded. 
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B the candle @ moment and glanced at. his 
Then he von tanith crossed. the 


pe uiwaite waited for twenty minutes, and 
viciously closed one hand as the sound of 
tc A 
_ later there was a patter of footsteps and a_ 

of voices in the hall below, and going out 


eaite sa pkcted.< 

‘May I ask the reason for this’ visit, Mr. Saville?” 
the latter. . 

: lawyer looked rather hard at thies “T under- 
[that Iwas wanted to make a will.” a < 
was Mr. Thorpe I sent for.” eee 
en,’ said the ether man with a trace of dry- 
, “somebody certainly sent for me. He said his — 
was Forster—from the waterworks, I- believe. _ 
horpe could not have come to-night in any case. 
e's at Beckfoot attending the revising court. I_ 
one of your men from the quarry is in 
rouble about an unqualified vote.” 
was a lamp in the hall, and as Crossthwanes 
od. where the light felt upon him Agatha noticed 
entary uneasiness in his face. She was 
, and, remembering it afterwards, pondered | 
Span the lawyer's speech, but at the moment 
t00 anxious to.concern herself about sucht 
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Crossthwaite lay and laid out his writing materials 
on the table, while the doctor raised the dying man 
a trifle and gave him a little brandy. Then he made 
the lawyer a sign that haste was advisable, and Jim, 
who seemed to notice it, smiled. 
“ All my estate of any kind to my daughter Agatha 
2 Crossthwaite when she’s twenty-four,” he said, with 
i an effort, and then gasped once or twice. “Make | 
_ it tight and fast.” 

“ Trustees?” said the lawyer, briefly, for he once 
more caught the doctor’s eye. 

“My brother,” said the dying man. “Tom was 
always straight. I’m counting right on him.” 

Saville glanced towards Tom Crossthwaite, and 
almost fancied that he winced. — Still, he was too 
intent upon his business to wonder why he did so 
then. 

“There should be two,” he said. 

“ Hibbert Crossthwaite,” and the dying man ne 
a cousin in the neighbouring market town, 

For the next minute or two Saville wrote hastily, 
Then he looked up again. “It would be safer to 
make a schedule—that is, I would like a few par- 
ticulars concerning the mentioned property.” . 

It was a question Tom Crossthwaite had dreaded, 
but he was aware that the light of the candle was 
upon him, and. he stood quietly still, though: he found © 
it about the hardest thing he had ever done. Then, 
' as the dying man did not answer, he crossed the 
5 room and sat down again near the window, where he © 
was in shadow, for he fancied that his face was all ~ 
awry with the tension. If Jim went into particulars, — : 
and the other trustee insisted upon taking any share 
in the administration of the estate, it could only — 
result in exposure, and a criminal charge might be — 
made against him. In the meanwhile the Ba ot: 
of ng 
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| said nothing, and when the doctor, who looked owt 

at him, made a little sign, Saville spoke again, 

“It would be wiser to record the largest items,” he © 
said. 

_ Then Jim spoke with difficulty, gasping hard. — 
_ “My mine—the Tlascalan Queen. Adit caved right 
_ in—they—strike the lead again. The stock I 
_ The doctor held the brandy to his lips once more, » 
and then flashed a warning glance at the lawyer. “I 
think,” he said, “it would be advisable to have him 
sign it as it is.’ 
Saville was busy for another minute, and. then a 
man who had been waiting outside was brought in, 
_ and between them they raised Jim a trifle further and 
held up the writing before him. He grasped the 

per with evident difficulty, and when it fell from his 

is fingers they signed the document after him, 

_ Then he lay back gasping, and never spoke again. 
It was an hour later when Tom crept softly down 
S ‘the stairway into the room where Saville sat waiting 
him, and poured himself out a stiff glass of brandy 
- before he turned to the man. He felt that he wanted 
_ it, for he was quivering all through. It seemed prob- 
able that he had scraped clear of immediate disaster, 

_ but he could not be quite sure of that, and he nerved 

st himself for an effort as he met the lawyer’ Ss gaze. 
“Shall I advise your co-trustee?” the latter asked. 
“Yes,” said Crossthwaite; “ perhaps you better 
‘had, Is there anything else that requires immediate 
ittention?” 
Saville looked at him thoughtfully. He was 
shrewd, and there was, he fancied, something sus- 
_ picious in Crossthwaite’s quietness. It appeared to 
ie ost him too great an effort—an effort there was no 
_ reason he should have made, since one would naturally 
“e > ‘pect a mani to be shaken by his brother’s death. 
et Breil ie leave me probate with me?” he aekGd, 
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It was rather a difficult question. Crossthwaite had — 
heard this man’s shrewdness favourably commented 
upon, and he was not sure that he wished for an 

- adviser of marked ability; but, on the other hand, 
_ Thorpe was already to some extent acquainted with 
- affairs, and he fancied that it might not be advisable 
for him to learn any more about them. ; 

“JT should prefer to.do so if the other trustee has no ae ; 

objection. You can arrange with him,” he said. -S®E oie 
suppose the will is valid?” = 
“a “Ves,” said Saville, “perfectly valid. Your brother 
clearly stated all his property, though, as the matter — 
stands, we shall probably have some trouble about ~ 
the probate. In a general way a detailed list, which 
would have obviated the difficulty, is a relief to the 
trustees, who can only be held responsible for the — 
“items enumerated. I presume you have particulars of a 
the estate?” fe 
_ Crossthwaite sat still for a minute or two, uneasily 
conscious that his companion was watching him. Hiss“: 
brother, who had trusted him, was dead, and, hard as 
he was, that had an effect on him. Besides, he had = 
as yet no plans.. All he wished to do was to save _ 
himself from disaster, but that, as it transpired later, ~ 
led to his doing a good deal more than he contem- 
plated then, and a good deal that he would once: have 
shrunk from, . 
“It will require looking into,” he said. «Th ve 
‘principal item is a Mexican mine, and, as you hear 
‘him mention, the adit has lately fallen inh 
the gallery that leads to the working face, and I can 
tell at the moment whether it would be judicious to _ 
clear it again. My brother, who has only been here 
_weck, told me very little about his affairs.” 
“Would you wish me to have any advertisemen ‘ 
inserted i in Mexican papers or communicate with 
agents or partners there—which should be done ie! 
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__ “No,” said Crossthwaite, who was commencing to 
feel desperately anxious:‘to get ridofthe man. “That 
‘is, not atthe moment. You will have to wait a day 

o two. I’m naturally unable to give these matters 

_ much consideration to-night.” 

_ Saville rose somewhat puzzled, for he fancied that, 

_-although the quarry-owner had evidently been badly 

_ shaken, this was not the result of grief, and that he 

‘was playing a part. <A little incoherence of speech 

_ or even an outbreak of regret would, he felt, have 
_ been a good deal more natural. Crossthwaite, how- 

ever, who had only wished to hide any sign of the 

_ tension he had undergone, had rather overdone. the 

Peien. He was by no means a really clever man, 

_ though he had a certain cunning, and his courage and 

- overbearing brutality had carried him a long way, and 

_ when the lawyer took his departure he filled his glass 

: again. He had hitherto been abstemious, but the 

_ tension of the last few hours had had its effect on him, 

and he hada blurred but disconcerting vision of the 

pit in front of him. Still, he could not’ draw back 
mow, and once more the avarice which was to be his 

_ tain was creeping into his heart. 

ay and by he heard footsteps and the swish of 

: women’s dresses on the stairway, and he closed one 

= hand tightly as his wife and Agatha went slowly 

“ad the half-open door. The girl alone had stood be- 


an his mits and Agatha went down the stairway, 
A . minute or two later the girl sank wearily into a 


CHAPTER WY 
THE TRUSTEES MEET 


IT was two days after the funeral, and Crossthwaite 
sat somewhat moodily in the big room that served 
_ him as office at Banisdale Hall. There was a blaze 
of sunshine on the moor, but the room was, as usual, 
chilly and dim. Crossthwaite, who had until lately 
been an abstemious man, had consumed a good deal 
_ of brandy during the last two days, which had had 
an effect upon his temper, and that morning several 
things had apparently conspired to trouble him. To 
commence with, he was,.as not infrequently happens 
-to men of his grasping temperament, afflicted with a 
spendthrift.son who had just informed him that he 
was very badly in need of money, which was, however, 
in his case by no means an unusual thing. As arule, 
at least, the gatherer is succeeded by the scatterer, 
which, when one comes to think of it, is, after all, : 
: exactly as it should be. ‘ 
Then there was a letter from an impoverished land- : 
owner with whom Crossthwaite had been negotiating 
_ for the purchase of sundry barren acres which he had 
- reason for believing had excellent granite under them. 
_He had some time ago considered it advisable to 
_ secure the land in case the waterworks contractors — 
- decided to quarry the stone they required themselves. 
In fact, the matter had been almost arranged when Rh 
Crossthwaite suspended the negotiations shortly after — 
the stock market went against him. Now the land. 
40 5 
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owner, whose terms were distinctly less favourable, — 
nad written again and asked for a prompt answer. 


towards the man who takes money out of his pocket; 
' and Forster’s efforts on behalf of his employers. 
_ promised to cost the quarry-owner several hundreds a 
year. Besides, he had summoned the lawyer without 
whom Jim Crossthwaite’s will would not have been 
“made. It was, therefore, perhaps not astonishing that 
he quarry-owner's greeting was scarcely a friendly 

e. Forster, who noticed this, went straight to the 

int. 


tract?” he said. “I want a decision.” 
“Your employers do,” said Crossthwaite, dryly 


aid, “they’ve left the thing tome. For one or two 
easons I should prefer to buy the stone ready dressed, 
= I mentioned some time ago, your terms are too 
S 

“s can’t come down.” : 

‘orster stood silent a moment or two. He was 
ite aware that he was taking a heavy responsibility 
upon himself, but he had courage, and he remembered 


young men who had betrayed their trust in the — 
yy Crossthwaite had suggested go down, and once 
ore a sudden anger against the tempter flared up 
thin him, There are, unfortunately, upright men 
ho shrink from and defer to the rogue, but honesty 
ilitant in some, and they now and then pit — 
mselves in a rather grim fashion against generally- 
pted knaveries, “In that case I’m afraid we shall 
: to break out what we want ourselves,” he said. 


_ While Crossthwaite pondered over the letter Forster - 1 
was shown in. Nobody, as a rule, feels very amiable 


-“T suppose you have thought over the new stone _ 


Forster looked very young, but the gibe only — = 
ought a little smile into his grey eyes. “Well,? he 


at the quarry-owner had tried to buy him. He had | e 


b mit i ae Ped ae 
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“The question is, where are you going to get it 
from?” 
_. Again Forster smiled. He was honest, and: ruled — 
his life by a somewhat simple code, but he was very — 
far from a fool. “It is one I have been thinking over 
lately, which is, perhaps, all you could expect me to_ 
say. Am I to understand that you can’t modify yous 
~ offer in any way?” ek 
Crossthwaite was always impatient-of oipogiaaa pe 
_and, what was more to the purpose, had sofargenerally | 
succeeded in crushing it. He fancied he saw how ~ 
_ he could teach this rash young engineer, who had 
- ventured to set himself against him, alesson. : 
“It’s scarcely likely that any change I made will 
please you. If no agreement is arrived at in a week 
my terms go up,” he said. “As a favour I'll keep the 
offer open that, long, in case you wish to pete to” 
London again.” 
This, though Crossthwaite did not suspect it, vin : 
= aS: it happened, playing into“Forster’s hands, and the | 
latter concealed/his satisfaction rather well. He was, 
as he had sense enough to realise, a young and com- 
_ paratively inexperienced man who had been pitted 
against an older, more cunning, and unscrupulous — 
-- one, and he meant to seize upon any legitimate. 
opening the quarry-owner might afford him. iS 
“Well,” he said, “we shall no doubt make up ou 
- minds by then, and in the meanwhile there is anoth 
matter. As I mentioned, we cannot pay w rat 
- Waterson did for your teams.” ° 
“How are you going to haul your supplies in an S 
~ your spoil away unless you hire them?” —_- 
Jt was rather a difficult question, but Forste h 
_ already considered it. “There are means of doing 
he said. “Still, if you are wiley to 6 ee y 
terms a ae i 


ay 


re ye 
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Crossthwaite could have modified them had he 
_ wished, and have still retained a reasonable profit, but 
- hewas grasping by nature; and fancied that before the 
‘week was up he would have the young engineer 
~in his power. 
“TJ am afraid we're wasting time by discussing this 
again,” he said. “I named a reasonable figure. You 
must take it or leave it.” 
He looked as hard and unyielding as the granite he 
_ dealt in, and he was, in fact, one who seldom gave 
_ way an inch, even where others would have considered 
_ it policy. Hitherto hishardness had served him well, 
for he was cunning as well as strong, but, as it hap- 
_ pened, the character of the young man resembled his 
_ in one or two respects, and he quietly reached out for 
_~ his hat. eget 
“Tt simplifies the thing now we're sure of your. 
attitude,” he said. “I’m afraid I’ve taken up a good: 
_ deal of your time one way or another, but, as I said, I 
_ would prefer to, leave these things in your hands if 
possible. You will hear from us during the next few 
_ days.” 
_ He went out, and Crossthwaite sat still; knitting 
his heavy brows, with a hard hand clenched on the 
_ papers in front of him. A fight of any kind was a 
= thing that appealed to him, and hitherto, at least, he 
_ had usually won. He meant to do so now, which 
made it advisable for him to buy the land one of the 
~ letters in his hand- referred to. There were still 
ie several thousand pounds of his brother's money at 
his disposal, and, though he had not intended to touch 
this, it seemed to him that a part of it could be 
sai tonsly expended in purchasing the land with the 
_ granite under it. He knew it was rather a dangerous 
Ke Rime he purposed to play, but, after all, he said to 
himself, it would be to his niece’s benefit, and to some 


uA 
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extent, at least, he probably meant it then. It was, 
however, certain that he meant to break Forster, who. 

_had in the first place sent for the lawyer to make his 
brother’s will, and had now compelled him to adopt a 
course he would sooner have avoided, 

During the next half-hour his wife announced his co- 
trustee, and he leaned back in his chair when Hibbert 
Crossthwaite came slouching in. He was a big, loose- 
limbed, red-faced man who had signally failed as a 

‘farmer, and had afterwards set up in business as a 


-. cattle salesman. It was not astonishing that he had 


not been very successful in this, but the man was liked, 
and some.of his many friends now and then sent their 


\ : beasts to him. Jim Crossthwaite could not well have 


chosen a more inefficient trustee, and, what was 
perhaps as much to the purpose, Tom Crossthwaite 
- held a bond on his house and furniture, and there:was 
_ «interest.in arrears. 

“ A sad business,” said, Hibbert. “I couldn’t come 


to the funeral. In fact, I’ve only just got out of — 


bed. I’ve been’ laid up three or four days—a nasty 
ehill.”: _ oe 

He sat down and looked at his cousin with 
suggestively watery eyes. As it happened, the 
convivialities which had followed an unusually favour- 


able market were largely responsible for what he a 


called a chill. 
“ Well,” he added, “now I’m here we may as well 


alk things over. Saville came to see me. Jim, it 


seems, has left the girl his money.” 


“He did,” said Tom, dryly. “She gets everything oe 
__—here’s the will. The question is how much it is?” 
Hibbert perused the document, and then blinked at 


his cousin. “Not very much Of it—but it’s ster 
_ Where's the money?” Bie 
_ “That’s one of the Pier [I'm worrying over,” "and 


“4 
i! 


the quarry-owner’s harsh voice was perfectly steady. 
_*T can account for a thousand or two.” 
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Hibbert gazed at him with astonishment in his 0 
watery eyes. “Hemust have had a good deal—he had ~ 


a mine out yonder.” 


“Hecertainly had. It’sa very common thing to put 


more money into a mine than you ever get out again.” 


_. Crossthwaite broke off for a moment with a little 
- Taugh. “I don’t mind gk you that I’ve done it 


. myself.” 
“Still, he had something—here s the will. He says 
all his property.” 


“Then,” said the quarry-owner, dryly, “as I sug oo, 


gested,-it would be a relief to me if you could tell me — 


where it is.” 


This was naturally more than Hibbert could do, 


Q though he pondered over it laboriously. “Tom,” he 
said at length, “how are you going to get probate 


unless you can tell them how muchit is? Saville said 


something about that when he came to see me.” 


a It was a point which had troubled Crossthwaite, Bes 


_ for, though he had not realised on the night of his 
- brother’s death that he would be required to supply 
‘the legal authorities with a statement of the money 
‘sent over to him, it had since become evident that 
_ if he furnished correct particulars his co-trustee would 


~ had so far not quite decided what course to adopt, 


_was becoming unpleasantly clear. 
“I could get a list of the English property with 
_ some trouble,” he said. “I don’t know yet what is ‘f0\. 
4 be done about the other.” 
Me The salesman pondered over it, and then a lig! t 
ie “seemed to break i in mae ss him. 


. but the fact that one thing done wrong led to another : 
Be. 


__ naturally ask what he had done with it, and he felt 
that it might be perilous to make a false one. He 
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- “Tom,” he said, “we'll have to make inquiries—in 
America.” 
“Exactly. I’m putting them in hand.” 
“Well,” admitted the salesman, “you’re smarter 
at such things than I am, and I'll leave it to you. 
_. There’s another thing. I’ve been talking to Fanny 
_ about the girl, and she’d be glad to have her. It — 

ri might be a relief to her to get away from here just 

now.’ 

- “She stays with- us—in the meanwhile.” And 
_ Crossthwaite, who was desirous of changing the 
_- subject, flung a question at his cousin, “What about 

- that interest ?” 
_. They discussed the point and Hibbert’s troubles, 

- which, as usual, appeared to be rather plentiful, until 
the latter rose; and, as it happened, he met Agatha 
when he went out into the hall. He was not a 
clever man in any respect, but, unlike his cousin, he — 
had a very kindly heart, and he gazed at the girl with 
_ compassion in his wavering eyes. x 
_. “So you’re Jim’s girl, I liked your father well,” 
he said, and then stopped and blinked at her again ~ 
before he went on. “My dear, if ever you want aN 
home you come straight to me. I’ve -been telling — a 
your uncle he ought to let me take you now.” Cee. 
7 <ehen_he turned away abruptly, and went out into “ 
the sunlight with heavy strides, for they were seldom 
profuse in their hospitality at Banisdale. He climbed ~~ 
nto the gig that. was waiting in the lonning, and — 
Agatha, who found -Helen Crossthwaite at her side, — 
‘watched him drive away with somewhat hazy eyes. 
- When she was stirred by anything there were curious 
liquid gleams in them, She could recognise the kind- 
ness that had prompted the offer, and she felt that 
there was a good deal of it in the big, loose-limbed, | 
ed- paced man who had, as he said, ks me! father 


also: conscious that to have gone with ies would have aa 
=n a relief to her. - 2 

Aunt,” she-said, “you heard what he told me? 2” 

Helen Crossthwaite laid a thin hand on hed 
Ider. “My dear,’ she answered, “I have been 
king. over what we said a few days ago; and, now: 
some arrangements must be made, I know I ought 
to let you go. Still, though I’m afraid I’m selfish, 
you to stay. Until you came I had nobody ist j 
ep me company.” eh 
‘She looked wistfully anxious, and there could be no _ 
psebt mone ie cai gt of her desire. It was cen 


n ing in her manner suggested that: sha ws 
aded Being left alone with him again. Agatha, — 
wever, did not answer for a moment or two. 


that. When he does there’s generally bitterness 
een fin and his father. It’s sad here, and lonely - 
“ but you won't go away? I know”—and her face” 


Agatha, with her own troubles fresh upon her, 
contrived to smile at her reassuringly. She felt sorry 

i the little timid woman who flitted so silently 
out the house and would now and then start at the 
of as voice? She was now father- 


Banisdale. ‘It would have been more Be 
ooked to her aunt for support and consolation. 

he had no Phiouche ott that. Helen Crossthwaite, 
¥ we: a 


BEE ot 
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_ 


as she realised, was not the person anyone could 
expect much support from. Standing still, tall and 
almost statuesque in her long black dress, with a hint 


of strength and ‘vitality in every line of her. young _ ) 


body, she gazed out across the moor awhile with grave 


brown eyes. She was not one who decided rashly, 
but there was something in her nature that impelled’ 
her to comfort those in need of it. 


“Well,” she said at length, realising that she was 


giving a pledge which must be redeemed, “I won’t 


go until you send me.’ 
Helen Crossthwaite kissed her timidly, and her 
relief was evident, for she realised that this girl was 


one who would keep a promise at any cost. After 


all, that is a good deal to say in anybody’s favour, 


CHAPTER VI 


FORSTER’S NEW EXPERIENCE 


aa 


- A WEEK had slipped away since the morning 
_ Hibbert ‘Crossthwaite visited the Hall, when Agatha, 
_ who had strolled aimlessly across the moor, stood on 
_a ridge of hillside looking down on a raw gash in the 
_ heather several hundred feet below. It rent the lower 
___ slope of the ridge, and men were toiling hard upon its 
Ar stony side. The clink of their picks reached her - 
_ sharply with the clear ringing of the drills; Thenthe. 
sounds ceased suddenly, and she saw the men stream 
out of the gap, while a thin streak of blue smoke, so. 
faint’ that she could scarcely see it, crept upward 
_ across the stones. Agatha had learned a good deal 
- about mining among the mountains of the Pacific 
i, Slope, and she knew that the little train of smoke . ix 
~ would creep on to the spot where the men had laid 
‘Me blasting charge. She was, however, sufficiently far — is 
away to feel out of danger, and by and by she : 
 moticed that there was more than one streak of _ 
‘smoke. In fact, she-could now see three, but one 
‘seemed to die out while she watched them. A fuse, es 
e fancied, had proved defective. oe. 
“hen it. became evident that the same thing had) 
red to somebody else, for a man sprang down. 
e shallow quarry from the edge of the moor, 
d ‘scrambled hastily up the stone-strewn slope a 
eath her. -A shouting broke out behind him, 


ape ntly in in. -expostulation or warning, and Agatha vs E- 
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could understand that if he meant to relight the fuse 
he was probably doing a somewhat dangerous thing. 
Then as she looked on with quickening interest she 
~ -recognised him. It was the young man with the ~ 
_ grey eyes who had brought assistance from Cross-  ~ 
thwaite’s quarry the day her father fell into the dale. 
In the meantime the shouts of his companions grew 
_ more insistent. They were evidently urging him ~ 
to turn back before the charge exploded, but™he — 
clambered on, a diminutive figure foreshortened ~ 
against a face of sunlit rock, until he dropped on — 
hands and knees and Agatha could see the pale : 
twinkle of the match he struck. He rose again in 
another moment or two, and went down the heap of — 
~ debris in long bounds with the stones rattling after 
- him, and the girl held her breath as she watched, for 
the smoke of the fuses was horribly near the rock, ° 
The daring of the thing appealed to her, andy she < 
could feel her nerves tingling. a 
_ He clambered up to the heather, sped across it, y 
and. dropped, behind a ridge of stone, and almost as 
he did it a great cloud of dust leapt up from the hill- — 
side. Then there was a detonation, and lumps of _ 
- rock and flying stones broke out from the dust and 
- smoke. She could hear the thud of the heavier ones — 
us they struck the heather, and the roar the others 
made as they rolled down the slope. After that — 
there was sudden silence, and the dust and smoke 
slowly rolled away. She moved back from the 
_ ridge and, when a fold of the hillside-shut_ out the 
quarry, sat down amidst the heather. on 
~xIt was a still day, and a sky of softest ae 
over.the moor which rolled away in front of h 
odd. smears of emerald chequering its russet. anc x 
and brawn. Still, when she glanced round a’! 
pie see raw red ‘sears on the ballside that 1em 


‘in ai ae 
: ee oe of something of the same pk tee 


m the ewer ks Citic were ae She 
ever, only gazed at it vacantly, for her thoughts 
were busy. The first numbing shock of her father’s 
had passed, but she was young, and felt that 
ould never quite overcome her grief. He had 
all. in all to her, and now he had left her she was 


Banisdale with its depressing silence and 


ow; though she meant to remain there until her 
nt was willing to let her go. By and by, however, — 
glanced towards the dam again, and remembered. 
he owed something to the man in whose charge 
as, and then ‘turning at the sound of footsteps gita 


the heather. He stopped close beside wee : 
mile in his grey eyes and his cap in his hand. 
ender, ” he said, “ if I might sit down.” 


y characterised her. His manner was defer- 
and she liked his face and voice. 
sae she replied, “ does not belong to” 


> and sat down. “I -. 


hat. I saw ‘you a little while ago. In 


as what brought me here,” he explained, — re 
fancied it wouldn’t be a very great 


edoeimes, to express my sympathy, — = 
ouldn’t have been S fikeeser ins 
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“That would have been the usual course,” said 
Agatha. “Why didn’t you?” 

The young man appeared to be considering his 
answer, and in the meanwhile he still looked at her 
deferentially. She was dressed in sombre garments, 
but their severe simplicity enhanced the fine outline 
of her tall and somewhat slender figure and the clear — 
pallor of her skin. The black hat also forced up the — 
warm bronze and red-gold tints in the burnished 
waves of her hair. Still, it was her quietness that 
struck him most of all, for there was an elusive © 
something he thought of as imperious in it. He 
‘betrayed no awkwardness, but there was a certain — 
restraint in his manner which suggested that he was 
not accustomed to women’s society, which was, as a 
matter of fact, the case. ton 

“Well,” he said, “ that is a subject upon which I. 
think your uncle ‘would enlighten you. He could — 
hardly be considered a friend of mine. In fact, I don’t 
think I should have opened up the quarry yonder if 
he hadn’t forced me_to it. You see, I don’t want to | 
make acquaintance under—a misapprehension.” : 

Agatha was faintly amused at his candour. It was — 
evident that he wished to make her acquaintance, and _ 
in the meanwhile it was at least a relief from her oa 
sombre thoughts to talk to him. 

“Tt isn’t a granite quarry ?” she said. ae 

The man flashed a searching glance at her whith at 
she could not quite understand, though she almost — 


_~ fancied that he suspected some ulterior motive in her 


question. Then his expression changed suddenly. 
again, as if he was satisfied that his doubts had not 
been justified. 
“No,” he said, “it’s only common stone for fill 
in and breaking dove to mix with concrete | 1 
. porting here.” eg 


FORSTER’S NEW EXPERIENCE i ae 


_ “Why did you go back to light oe fuse? Wasn't 
_ itdangerous?” said Agatha. 
_ “No,” said Forster, and his manner now suggested 
that he felt himself on safer and more familiar 
- ground; “it was really only a question of time. I 
- cut those fuses myself, and I knew they would burn 
exactly solong. I had, in fact, almost half a minute 
to spare. It was necessary that the fuses should 
explode simultaneously. It would probably have 
cost us another day’s drilling if the shot hadn’t gone 
_ off as I wanted it.” 
Agatha recognised that half a minute was a very 
' small margin when it meant all the difference between 
e safety and sudden annihilation, and she became con- 
scious ofa desire to learn a little more about this young 
man, who, it seemed, must either be endued with a very 
_ cool courage or a somewhat unusual confidence in his 
professional abilities. As a matter of fact, Forster 
_ possessed both. 
“Would a few men’s wages for another day have 
_ been a very serious matter to your employers?” she 
__ asked. : 
Forster saw the smile in her eyes. “You don’t 
_ quite understand,” he answered. “This,” and he 
pointed. to the dam, “is my chance of showing 
what I can do. If I fail I may never get another, 
and so far I’ve had the hardest uphill struggle. ~ 
Still, that probably does not convey very much to 
you.” 
o>“ No?” said Agatha, who could remember the 
years she had spent ina mining camp. “I wonder 
why" you seem so sure of it?” 
_ The man smiled. “ Miss Crossthwaite, I have eyes 
in my head,” he said. “It is quite clear to me that - 
Shere i isa a good deal you are fortunately Enc LaiaeG 


Fo Se 
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“ Ah,” said Agatha, “ your knowledge is, no doubt, 
considerably more extensive.” 

_ Forster laughed, though there was, as the girl. 

- noticed, a rather curious glint in his eyes. “Would 

it seem very bumptious if I said it was, in some 
respects? At least, I know what adversity i is. Pi 

Agatha was becoming interested in him. The un-— 

3 ‘expected announcements he seemed in the habit. es 
_ making reminded her of the young men she had met : 
across the Atlantic. She almost felt that she pre- 
.~ ferred their sometimes slightly astonishing candour — 
to English reticence. ct 
_« “That might mean anything,” she replied. “There 
was one of my father’s acquaintances who considered © 
himself very badly off because he couldn’t keep a 
steam yacht.” £3 
Forster felt that she wished him to goon. “Is ie 
worth while for me to make it plainer?” he asked. 
_ “My people died when I was very young, and oes 
there was a relative who had me indentured to the - 
ee wascrworks engineers, he could not make me more 
than a wholly insufficient allowance, and I hadn't 
another friend. How I starved through that appren- 
_ticeship I don’t quite know, but I worked at home — 
until midnight most nights at any odd designing or | 
plan copying I could get to do; and after those grim 
_ days to cut a fuse with halfa minute, at least, in hand 
seemed a very little thing.” Sat 
He broke off abruptly, and his manner was depre- 
-catory when he spoke again. “TI really don’ t know 
what made me tell you this,” he said. . 
_ Agatha once more favoured him with an ible 
sive glance of careful scrutiny. He had an open f. 
with a hint of force in it, and, though he had ‘perh 
been unduly confidential, his general demean 
pleased her. She had also been oe up 
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- West, where nobody is very conventional. Still, she 

_ decided to rebuke him. 

“You generally consider it advisable to supply. 
anyone whose acquaintance you make with these 
particulars?” she asked, 

_ Forster's eyes twinkled. “I daresay I deserved 

that, but, if you mean young, women, I have not 

spoken to one of your station since I was very 

_ young. I have certainly now and then looked at 
them, but [ naturally got no further. They be- 
longed to a very different world from the one I 
moved in.” 

- “My station!” said Agatha, reflectively. “I am 

quite willing to admit that my father once laid rail- 

~ road sleepers on the Southern Pacific track. In fact, 

in one way | am rather proud of it.” 

_ .Forster made her a little inclination. “I like that- 

—and I understand,” he said. “It’s, however, quite 
certain that he did other things afterwards. Your 
- father was not the man to continue a track-grader, 
I recognised the stamp. . You must remember that I 
~ saw him-—when I opened the gate.” 

The girl winced, but the trace of confusion he had 
~ shown before the pause disposed her to forgive him 
_ the somewhat unfortunate reference.. It at least 
made his anxiety not to wound her clear. “Yes,” 
she said, “and you saw him afterwards. I feel I owe 
you a good deal for what you did—that awful day.” 
She looked away across the moor with a gathering 
‘dimness in her eyes for a moment or two. “Well, 


~ he certainly did the other things, and among them 


- he found a silver mine in Mexico,” 

__ “A rich one?” and, though he doubtless did not 
_ know that it was there, -.a faint shadow crept into 
Forster's face. Agatha, however, noticed it. 

_ “I was led to believe it was, but just now -I’m very 
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far from sure,” she said. “It is elusive silver that 
comes out of that mine. Nobody ever seems to 
profit by it.” 
She forgot what Forster asked her next, and, 
though she thought over the matter when he had left 
her, she could not make sure what had. prompted her 
to tell him about the-Tlascalan Queen. It was only 
the third time she had seen the man, and until that 
day she had scarcely exchanged more than a hasty 
word or two with him, but perhaps the confidence he 
had made had paved the way, and she was dimly 
conscious of a certain curious sympathy with this 
stranger which seemed to make it natural that they 
should talk to each other unrestrainedly. 
“The Spaniards worked the mine three hundred 
years ago,” she said. “There is a legend that they 
once tortured an: Indian princess to make her tell 
_ them where it was, but the miners were killed in a- 
-Tlascalan rebellion and the shaft was probably 

blocked up. At least, it was a long time before 
anybody could find it again.” 

She stopped for a moment and hazarded another 
_ glance at Forster. He lay resting on one elbow — 
among the heather with the sun on his wind- bronzed nm 
-face. “Won't you go on?” he asked. 

“Well,” she said, “it is supposed that two or three ; 
prospectors found the mine at different times, but — 
_ they do not seem to have worked it successfully, and 
the secret was lost again. You must remember that — 
there are several rich mines in that country which have _ 
been lost altogether. All kinds of legends have grown 
up aboutthem, and perhaps that is why it is said that 
trouble would always go with the silver taken out of 
the Tlascalan Queen. At length an Indian told the 
priest of San Antone something that gave him | a clue 
and he sent for my father.” re 
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« “Ah, ” Forster broke in, softly, “he said—my 


“partner Oliphant and the padre of San Antone.” 

_ Agatha looked away from him, but Forster, who 
_ had seen the liquid gleam in her brown eyes, regretted 
_ the speech. 

“They found the mine, though they hada painful 
ourney through a waterless country, and then”’—she 
stopped for a moment, and it seemed to cost her an 
effort when she went on again—“the priest of San 


the adit roof came down.” -- 
if _ She made a little expressive gesture, S Superstition, 


 Porstet nodded with grave sympathy. “I’m sorry,” 
he said, simply. “You understand that, don't you? 
t can’t be presumption to assure you of it.” 


particular reason Forster felt his heart beat faster than 


a athwart the blue of the sky. 
_ “Did they find much ore that was worth reduction ? 
it costs a good deal sometimes,” he said, at length. 
Agatha smiled in a curious fashion. “They did. 
_ Still, as I told you, the silver has apparently taken 
- wings again.” 
_ Forster said nothing furthet on this point, and 
they talked of other matters until she rose and he 
stoodup. 
E a Miss Crossthwaite, a he said, “T would venture to 


ntone died suddenly, and Oliphant was killed when | 


There was silence for perhaps a minute, and for no » 


ng usual as he glanced at his companion and listened to _ 


only a young man, and he may bee: me, Still, 
See, this’—and he pointed’ to the dam —“is © 
_ opportunity I have waited for. I must do what 


_ Agatha saw the little flush in his rorzed face 
the glint in his eyes, and she felt that after all wha 
could do might prove to be a good deal. 4 AS 
_ “T think,” she said, “nobody could blame you.” 
- Then she turned and left him, and Forster ng 
_away through the heather with an unusual vigour i 
his stride. ‘He felt that a new interest had nae) 


ok: as he ae was, he had favoured none of t 
with anything beyond the most casual attention. 


CHAPTER VII 


A NEW ALLY 


FAST had rust been cleared away, Shea 
waite, who had been up and about two hours 
> it, summoned Agatha into his office room. He 
against his writing table, dressed like a pros- 
3 farmer in ison North-country woollens, with a 


Sid Cente who realised that he was a 
closely ; ; “at least, 1am not very sure about it. | 


he left two men, Whitney and Jefferson, at the ~ 
in = until he could arrange for selling it to a.com- 
any. I don’t know of anybody else. Besides,” she 
d teflectively, “the adit fell in.” 
|’ said Crossthwaite in what was in his case 
usually kindly tone, “we must make a few 
irie oo ee if it’s worth while to ee. it out 
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Agatha told him very much what she had told 
Forster, and though Crossthwaite smiled he was silent. 
for the next moment or two, and she almost fancied 
there was something which suggested uneasiness in 
his expression. As a matter of fact, he felt a little 
disturbed just then. He was a hard and cunning 
man, but he had his weak point. He was superstitious, 
and as he recalled all that had befallen him since he 
first laid hands upon his brother’s money, it was clear | 
that it had brought him trouble. Looked at from any’ — 
point of view the thing was certainly curious. - 

“Rubbish !” he said, lightly tapping his gaiters with — 
hisriding-crop. “It’s part and parcel of the nonsense 
the folks round here like to talk. If one could credit 
them, there’s a clock-faced woman or a radiant boy 
in several of the old houses between here and Appleby. — 
They've an old iron cresset hanging in Slathby Hall, — 
and it’s three generations since any of them has dared: 4 
to take it down.” 

He’ laughed again, but Agatha fancied that he 
was anxious to reassure himself, and she afterwards 
remembered it. : 

“Well,” he said, “apart from anything the mine — 
may bring, your income is about ninety pounds. 
Three per cent. is as much as one can get on good 
securities. You can have the whole or part of it — 
every year, but in the meanwhile, anyway, I’m afraid ee 
you'll have to be content with that.” a 

oe Agatha was a little astonished at this, thous Zt 
several observations the man had recently made had i 
prepared her for the fact that her income would not 
bea large one. “My father,” she said, “always spoke ~ 
as if he had plenty of money during the last few 
Ps years?! 6 : 
_ “Tn that case,” said Crossthwaite, “he probably go 
_ it out of the mine, and it unfortunately seems that th 
‘adit has fallen in, Besides: some of his money 1 
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sunk in a rather disastrous enterprise over here, 
though we may, perhaps, save a little of it later on. 
In the meanwhile, you will, of course, stay with us. 
Your aunt is very glad to have you,’ 
He took up his hat when Agatha thanked him, and 
she felt a certain relief when he went out, while, hard 
as he was, Tom Crossthwaite was conscious of much 
the same sensation, for the money his brother had 
sent over should have yielded an income considerably 
in excess of ninety pounds a year. A man was 
_ holding a horse outside, and he rode sharply across 
the moor; for the girl’s face, which was in some ~ 
respects very like her father’s, and the sight of her 
_ black dress had troubled him. By and by, however, 
he pulled up when he overtook a man coming from 
_ the granite quarry. 
_ “Well,” he said, “where are you going ?” 
_ The man stopped, and, leaning against the wall, 
glanced at him in a quietly contemplative fashion. 
_ He was lean, a trifle bent, and usually limped a little, 
_ while his hair was grizzled. He was the only one 
of Crossthwaite’s workmen who ventured to address 
his master with any familiarity, and his comrades 
had wondered what there was that warranted him in 
doing it. 
“Tm going to smith’s for the new crane hooks he’s 
_ making,” he replied. 
_ Crossthwaite sitting still in the saddle looked at him 
reflectively. 
_ “You're not as active as you used to be, Adam,” he 
‘observed. “It's time you began to save a little.” 
_ The man’s face relaxed into the faintest of grins. 
t was lined and- foxy, and he was usually reticent in 
. Speech. 
“Maybe!” he admitted. “It’s none so easy doing 
when one works for thee. Even thee couldn’t save a 
d deal out of twenty-four shilling.” 


S 


ae 
eet 
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“You live on twelve—at the most,’ and, as it. i 
happened, Crossthwaite overshot the mark. 

« Aye?” said Adam, dryly. “What has that to do- 
with thee ?” 

“Well,” said Crossthwaite, “I was only wondering | 

if you would like to make it thirty.” ; 
He knew his man, and saw the light of avarice — 

creep into the cunning eyes, “I think,” he adaeas 

“it could be done.” 

Adam said nothing. He had been born in that 
country ; and he waited. 

“The waterworks people are bringing in men from 

Lancashire,” said Crossthwaite. “They’re paying . 

them liberally. I heard that some of them were» 

_ making up to two pounds on special jobs.” te: bes 
ip Well 2.” said Adam. i 
“What's to hinder you eetene a job at the A 

_ dam?” Bt 
Adam appeared to consider his thoroughly before 

he answered. * Suit mea long sight better to sy at 

_ quarry.” 

“ Are you quite sure?” asked Crossthwaite. 
~~ “You'd get twenty-four shillings anyway, one Ve 

cS. give you another six. 
‘They looked at one another steadily and i in iene 

~ for almost a minute, for. the men of that country are 
cautious over a bargain. Then Adam grinned. “ Call — 
it twelve.” aa 

_ “Tl say eight: Take it or leave it.” 

Adam considered again, and then made a little sign 

“Eight,” he said, and his next observation made it 

er ae that he had understood the matter all along. 

“Want an eye kept on what they’re doing yonder? 

bc Nes? said Crossthwaite, sre “ They'll eas 


oy 


: Adam smiled significantly. “TH go ee : 


morning.’ If there’s aught else you want you'll have 
to make it twelve.” 

_ Crossthwaite rode on, but pulled up his horse again 
where the road dipped into the green dale. A young. 
man who served a certain impoverished landowner 
; agent was coming towards him. 
| «Pye been expecting you over at Banisdale about 
that bit of land, Jardine,” he said. 
ardine smiled. “I told you that the Colonel — 
wouldn’t sell on your terms,” he said. “His offer 
ran out yesterday.” : 
‘Still, 1 might have bid you ‘another few pond 
ou’d come over.” 
the agent laughed with a suggestion of beats 
enjoyment. “It wouldn’t have been worth while. 
sold the land to Mr. Forster’s people this morning. 
he inducement you mentioned wouldn’t count in 
comparison with what I got from him.” 
‘Crossthwaite’s face was expressionless, but he 
atened a hard. hand viciously on the bridle. “Has 
man any sense?” 

“1 should fancy he has,” said Jardine, very dryly. 

fact, he appears to be rather a capable young 
n. I understand he wanted the land because he 
had reason for believing that the granite under it 
could be easily quarried and conveyed down hill by 

own weight along a tramline to the dam, which is 
loubt a thing that didn’t occur to you. If it had 
one, I should not have expected you, as a shrewd 
1sii iness man, to miss the opportunity on the odd 

nce e of “tang the Colonel down a few pounds.” 


to savage. iithcoake preiraian this very 


prbenopbody: eutwitted him. Sail; he ms 
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partly recovered himself next moment, and the agent 
watched him with a little smile when he rode on 
down the dale. The latter felt that he would not 
care to be a servant of the quarry-owner that day, _ 

Crossthwaite was, as a matter of fact, in a some- 
what dangerous mood. It was intolerably galling to 
him to be beaten by anyone, and the information he 
_had just received hit him rather hard. Forster, it 
was clear, would now break out what granite he 
wanted instead of buying it from him, and_ that 
meant a serious diminution in his income every year. 
In fact, he fancied that without the contractors’ orders 

it would be difficult to keep his quarries going. 
Besides this, the young man whom he had meant to 
crush was continually thwarting him, and the most 
eventful of his offences was the fact that»he had 
secured the lawyer who had made his brother’s will. 
That was the source of half the trouble Crossthwaite 
was involved in, but he was a resourceful man, and 

when he cooled down a little he pondered over a Plan 
that had been in his ‘mind for some little time. It 
was a comparatively simple one, and was founded 
on the reasonable assumption that it is desirable to 
keep money or anything else worth having as far as 
possible in the family. This, indeed, explained why 
he had been unusually considerate towards Agatha, 
and was now riding over to the neighbouring a 
~ town to call upon his son. 

He*found him in a lawyer’s office, and, as the 
lawyer was out just then, there was nobody else on 
the premises except a young lad in the adjoining 
room. Edgar Crossthwaite was busy with bundles of 
papers, which he took out of an iron case on the table 
before him, but he sat upon a certain sporting paper, 
which he had been assiduously reading a few moment: Ss 
_ earlier. There were also several letters from ge: 

‘men described as commission agents in his poc 


be yar 
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~ He looked a trifle apprehensive when-his father 
came in, for though he was big and stalwart-he had 
a characterless, good-natured face. As everybody 
admitted, he took after his mother, but he might, 
perhaps, have grown into a stronger man had he 
not been brought up in a state of terror. Men of 
Tom Crossthwaite’s temperament have now and then 
a good deal to answer for. They are apt to crush 
all courage and individuality out of their sons and. 
daughters, and sometimes break their hearts as well. 
_ “I'm glad to see you,” he said, with a certain 
hesitation in his manner which suggested that he 
was more than a little anxious about the purpose 
which had brought his father there. 

- Crossthwaite sat down, and flung his riding-crop 
| noisily upon the table. 
+ You look it,’ he said, grimly. “I may as well_ 
tell you I read the last letter you sent your mother, 
Dt: seems you're in debt again. I might have guessed 
it. It’s three weeks since you came home.” 
“Things were not exactly pleasant, sir, when I did 
some,” said Edgar, who wondered how far he dare 
enture. “Ina way I’m, perhaps, to blame for that, 
ind I’m afraid anything you may feel inclined to say 
will be more or less warranted. Still, I don’t. want 
‘very much to set me straight.” 
- The amount he proceeded: to mention would, he 
fancied, at least relieve him from his most pressing 
aims, which was sufficient in the meanwhile, for 
edgar Crossthwaite never faced an unpleasant situa- 
on until he could not help it. Somewhat to his 
‘stonisbment his father refrained from the outbreak 

Sh 


«We li see what can be done,” he said. “In the 
meanwhile there’s another matter. Are you content 
th this kind of thing ? What are you going to 
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~ He glanced round the little musty office with the 
scorn of one used to the open and the driving of 
hard-handed and often strong-willed men. | 
“Hang on, I suppose,” said Edgar. “Thorpe will 
have to retire by and by, and I think he would let 
~ me have a small share fora few hundred now. It's 
a tolerable business.” 
“A few hundred!” broke out Crossthwaite. 
“Where’s it coming from?” 
Edgar did not consider it worth while to expla 
that his father would have to provide it, since the 
fact would have been perfectly evident to anybody 
- acquainted with him. Tom Crossthwaite looked at 
him with a rather grim smile. 
“Well,” he said, “if you would like several thou- 
sand I think there’s a way you could get them.” He 
broke off for a moment and fixed a very searching 
glance upon his son. “You haven't been over to 
offer your sympathy to your cousin. It doesn’t seem 
- to occur to you that this might be advisable, and I 
_ may as well mention that your mother would like to 
- see you at Banisdale-a good deal oftener.”” 
Edgar understood him, for this was not the first 
time his father had dropped a hint of the kind, but 
there was a very sufficient reason why he could not 
adopt the course the latter had suggested. It was, 
however, partly Tom Crossthwaite’s fault that Edgar 
- hesitated instead of explaining this. He was a good- 
natured young man, and his impulses were. usually 
kindly, but he. had not his father’s resolution, and 
~ when a man rules his household as the quarry-owner 
did the result is either open rebellion or equivocatio 
and deceit. Edgar, as usual, determined to ave ; 
_ open issue. 
“Several thousand! I fancied, by the way h e 
talked to Thorpe Na he came in her, one day, 


an Binns ” he ate 
‘s an unfortunate se feel and = om Cross- 2 


pon his temper. 
= can’t say. Baw, that mine may turn out yet, : 


a said, with an air of reflection, “I can_ 


; severa difficulties. In the first place it’s quite — 2 


Ea eetha mayn't be in the least impressed 


will be your business to make the right 
If you have any brains it could be 


ough he foresaw complications, Edgar was in- 
y amused, for in one or two respects he had 
penetration than his father, and, though this is 
he case with young men of his description, 
aware of his limitations. -He had seen 

and it was clear that this girl would never . 
with any favour. Indeed, the way she 

erself and her quiet grace of manner had a 
nd depressing effect on him. There was a 

n of half-imperious stateliness in it, and he 
da girl who did not hold a young man off at 
Still, he did not expect his father to see 

in this light. Tom Crossthwaite \was 

, but his Sana wil now and then somewhat _ 


ey 
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4 


he said. “Young women have their—predilections _ 
and prejudices, Besides, there’s naturally another) 
side of the matter.” 

Crossthwaite stopped him with a gesture. “If you 
can’t be satisfied with a girl like your cousin and 
several thousand pounds you're rather more of an ; 
idiot than I have always credited you with being. I : 

may as well point out that your father is her trustee.” 

This was no inducement in Edgar Crossthwaliee 
eyes. In fact, he felt that if he married Agatha, | 
which he did not for a moment contemplate doing, © “, 
he would have much preferred that any other man ~ 
should have control of her property. mk 

“There are naturally two trustees,” he observed, 

“Of course,’ said Crossthwaite, dryly. “Still, f 
fancy that when I decide on anything the other one — 

- won't count.” 
Edgar agreed with this. In fact, it seemed to hie 
very improbable that any objections Hibbert Cross- 

thwaite might feel inclined to raise’ would even be 
listened to. ; 
“Well,” he said, “one can’t’ be precipitate in a 
affair of this kind. Of course, there is a tse deal te 
be said for your views, but you could hardly expe 
me to fall in with them immediately.” : 
Tom Crossthwaite stood up and tapped his gaiters 
with his riding-crop. _ “ Then,” he said, grimly, “ 
can think a; over, and try to look at it in the t 
way.” 

He went out, for he fancied he had said sufficie 
and, except when he lost his temper, which was 
and then the case, he recognised that one can say too 
much. He seldom attempted to handle a matte: 
with any delicacy, and, for the most part, his son 
what crude forcefulness served him just as wel 


CHAPTER VIII 
A DIFFICULT SITUATION 


AR coe iin who was‘ quite aware that 


e the office and return to his rooms in the little 
‘He did not, however, remain there after his 
g@ meal, but climbed a steep hill out of the ie 
and some little time later walked thoughtfully 
trow farm lonning on the edge of the moor. 
inds were still that evening, and the scent of 
thorn which flowers late in the North country 
ieavily about the tall, gnarled hedges he strolled 
en. Through one of them he could see the 

fa lurid sunset on the far verge of the heather. 
yond the other, thin pasture ran down, sprinkled 
vith blackened, clumps of gorse, into the misty depths 
ofthe dale The air was keen and cold, and through f 
= rose a faint bleating of lambs. ae 


rate, and opening it quietly he slipped through 
d into a shadowy byre.. It was warm and 
t of kine, but though he twice called softly 
nswered him, and crossing the cobbled yard 
peered into a big stone-flagged dairy. There ( 
jody there either, but he started when he came 
oman. stood in the doorway of the house —_— 


. ees 


by Dae 


-thowrt wanting ?” 


- wit and had a bitter tongue, and there were hard me 
_on the moorside who kept carefully clear of her wh 


_-old man who sat pipe in hand beside the fire. — 


regret that his wife could hear unusually well. 


ooking at him with a little dry mile 
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close by watching him with a sardonic smile in her 5: 
eyes. . She was “old and withered, with wrinkled — 
cheeks, and hard, shrivelled hands, and one could — 
have fancied by his expression that Edgar was by no — 
means: pleased to see her. 

“Come thy ways,” she said. “It’s a crack with me 


This, as a matter of fact, was about the last thing 
Edgar desired, for old Jess Webster was shrewd of — 


she had reason to be displeased with them. Perha = 
she noticed his hesitation, for she laughed. 

“ Anyway,” she said, “ I've something to say to the 

Edgar went with her into the stone-flagged kitche 
which was shadowy save when there was a flick 
from the sullen fire of peat and thorn roots on t 
great primitive hearth. Unhewn beams, mere branch 
of-oak and ash blackened. by the peat smoke, ran 
into the gloom above his head, for the house was o1 
of the clay dabbins which are still to be found amo 
the moors and dales of the North country, and the 
are usually attached to little hill farms whose te: 
as a rule, earn a somewhat scanty sustenance by very 
arduous ‘labour. It had been built of round stc 
embedded in plastic clay and coated ‘thick — 
whitewash to keep out the wet. 

Edgar sat down and glanced towards the with ec 


Webster, who was very deaf, rarely said anyth 
and he merely-blinked at Edgar, who felt incline 


“Well,” she said, “was it me or Bessy thou’ rt 
to see? ” 
Edgar said it was Bessy, and leaned fo: 


« 
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io“ Then she went ower to Wathby, and she’s not 
~ home yet,” she said. ‘“Thee’s for taking her to fair 
~ at Kingsdale on Saturday, maybe ?” 

Edgar did not answer, for, though he had certainly’ 
contemplated doing what she suggested until that 
afternoon, he was by no means sure that it would be 

_ advisable just then. For one thing, everybody went 
- to Kingsdale fair, where cattle could be bought and a 
- good deal of the odd business of the countryside was 
__ transacted, and it occurred to him that his father 
would in all probability attend it. While he hesitated 
Jess spoke again. — 
_ “ Afraid of thy father seeing thee with Bessy?” she 
‘suggested. 
' Edgar winced at her perspicacity, though he had 
_ reason for knowing that the people of the lonely moors 
_ and dales are at least as shrewd as any to be met with 
fn the towns. Still, he did not answer, and if he had 
‘done so it would in all probability not have availed 
‘him much. 
cm Well,” said Jess, with dry assurance, “thou’rt 
~ going. All this’ two weeks Bessy’s been sewing at 
= her dress, Saved the silver she bought it with out 
” of the extra butter since the grass began to spring. 
~ She's set on going, and thou’llt not see a smarter or 
a bonnier lass in Kingsdale.” 
- “No,” admitted Edgar, “that’s a fact.” Then an 
idea flashed upon him, for he was variable of mood 
~ and usually generous. “I wonder what I could buy 
her to set off the dress?” 
“Then,” said Jess, acridly, “thou’rt not like most 
of thy folk. When they wonder it’s not what they 
¢€an give but what they can get.” 
_ Edgar laughed, for he recognised that this was 
st enough, but he said nothing, and his com- 
anion sat silent for a minute or two. She was grim 


ea 


© Thou'llt wait. It will always be wait with thee. 


before I can marry. As I told you last time, I 


_ said was, “It would .be wiser to wait until I have a 
share in the business.” 


eget ae A IR 
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and worn with years of strenuous toil, but there was 
deep in her a great tenderness for the motherless girl — 
who had chosen this man for her lover. They do not, — 
as a rule, mince matters on those lonely moors, and — ~ 
Jess admitted that Bessy had chosen him. She was 
sure that the girl could have chosen more wisely, but 
that was, after all, another affair. Then she spoke 
again. ais 
_ “Well,” she said, “has thee thowt about wedding 
et?” india 
: Edgar winced at this. He did not quite know how ~ 
he had by degrees drifted into the situation of a recog- 
nised suitor, though it was one that he was in most 
respects content with. There were, however, a good 


_ many difficulties in the way of his marriage with this 
-woman’s niece, and they included the determined 
opposition his father would certainly offer. 


“No,” he said, “there is a good deal to be done. 


must make sure of an income and my standing 
first.” 
“Two pound. a week Soule keep thee and Bessy.” 
Edgar was quite sure of the contrary, but all he. 


The old woman regarded him sardonicaya 


Thou’rt a slack ’un, Edgar Crossthwaite—like him, 
and she pointed to the silent object by the fir 
“Thee with thy-pen, an’ him with the eraipey a : loose 
handed pair. of thee. 
backbone on my side of the family.” 


Bs laugh. id Well, ” she said, “ Bessy takes after me, aa : 


done. I don’t know why she chose thee when the 


a 


and thou’rt going to marry her by and by, in spite of 
thy father. When the time comes I’ll see to that 
for thee.” 

_ She raised her hand as though listening, and then 
made a sign that he might withdraw. 

“It’s Bessy,” she said: “« Thee can go and tell her 
_ thou’llt take her to Kingsdale fair.” 

Edgar was sincerely glad to get away, for he 
_ knew that he was as wax in the old woman’s hands, 
though this was a thing he would not have minded 
in-itself, The trouble was that any impression she 


the ‘process. The irresolute man subjected to 


a particularly unfortunate case. His face relaxed, 
however, when wi saw the girl, who had stopped 


_ Bessy Little was tall and straight, and the light 
mer dress which she had made with her own 
ers became her. She had brown hair and clear 
y eyes, and the warm glow of health shone through 
pale bronze of her skin, which was a little darkened 


“appeared to lack grace of poise and movement ina 


x ity drawing-room, but after all, polish is. only skin- 


p, and many of those who laud it most do not 
sess it. Standing in the shadowy lonning, on the 
ige of the spreading moor, she looked very fresh 
id wholesome, and, though she toiled late and early, 
here was a certain daintiness about her. Still, her 
s were hard and her wrists a trifle red. Edgar 
ner hand and held it. - 
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are canny lads in the dale. But it seems she did, 


£ 


_ made on him was likely to be rudely effaced by his 
« father, and Edgar. realised that he might get hurt. __ 


‘© Opposing influences generally finds himself in - 


_ bythe upland winds. Itis possible that she might have 
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The girl flushed a little, and glanced _ down at h 
dress. 
“You like it,” she said. “I made it for the 
fair.” % 
| Edgar’s heart smote him, for since his interview 
with his father he had almost decided not to take her 
oe and he knew how seldom it was she had an 
hour or two’s respite from toil. 

“Well,” he said, “I'll see you in it. You'll be 
ready at twelve o'clock on Saturday, and I'll drive | 
round with Taylor's gig. Your aunt knows that yom 
~ will go with me,’ ae 
- Perhaps his voice betrayed him, for he was qui oe 
aware that unpleasantness might follow his beingseen 
at Kingsdale in Bessy’s company, and she glanced at 

him sharply. She had, like most of the moor folk, 


-woman’s love for her. She would not have_ he! man 
ei “take her because he was compelled. 
“You have been talking to aunt?” she sai 
« After all, I don’t think I want to. go.” 
_ Edgar fancied he understood her. “ Then,” 
said, hastily, “I do, and Pm not going to- Kingsda 
unless you come with me.’ 


till, for though she loved him she understood 
man and realised more clearly than her aunt. did h 
insecure was her hold upon him. It was, how 


~ would have treated him differently, but his. ‘capaci 
_ for resisting any pressure that might be put upon 
~ with the object of keeping him apart from her. 
~ was also reasonably sure that sooner or lat 
__ pressure would be exerted. Still, it prvend 
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_ gave him up. She was a trifle primitive, and it was 
sufficient that she loved him. 

“Edgar,” she said, “you’re not quite yourself to--— 
night. You've had words with your father.” 
It was scarcely a correct description of what had - 
|_ taken place, for the words had, as usual, been all on 
| one side, but the man admitted it. It would, he felt, 

_ explain the constraint in his manner which she-had 
evidently noticed. Bessy looked thoughtful for a 
moment or two. 

“You've been betting again,” she said. “You 
know what you promised me.” 

_ She reproached him no further, for Bessy was wise 
» in her own way. ‘“ Well,” she added, simply, “if a 
- few pounds will set you straight I can give you them. 
- 1 have a few laid by—what I can make out of the 
rey dairy after the shops get all they want belongs to 
me.’ 

A red flush crept into Edgar’s face. - This ne of 
the moors had, as he recognised, a stronger and | 
cleaner nature than his, and, ‘though it was probably 
- the last thing his father would have suspected, her 
| influence upon him was wholly salutary. Still, he 
& could not take her money, and he was for a moment 
"oppressed by a very wholesome sense ofshame. Then 
_ he looked up with a little flash, which she was very 
glad to see, in his eyes. 

«Take what you have slaved” for!” he said. 

“Bess, that bet was the last I’ll ever make.” 

Bees tiis resolution pleased her, though she was far from 

Be sure that he had the strength to keep it, but just then 
a drumming of approaching hoofs reached her and 

_ she turned from him. A track which led toa farm 

'. where one of Helen Crossthwaite’s relatives lived 

_ skirted Webster's homestead, and a mounted figure, 
eects against the last of the sunset, appeared 
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_ above them on the moor. It was a girl on a big 


horse, and Edgar recognised the fine poise of her 


_ figure, for Agatha, who was evidently riding home to. 


gene.” 


Banisdale, looked well in the saddle. She was also 
glancing towards him, though he fancied that she had 
not seen him yet, and acting very inadvisedly he drew 
back a little further into the shadow of the tall hedge. 
His companion, who snatched her hand free, turned 
-and faced him. 
_“That’s your cousin!” she said, and there was a 
thrill of tempestuous passion in her voice. 

Edgar looked at her and hesitated. He understood 
this girl in part, though he was not deep enough 
of nature to understand her altogether. She was a 
_ daughter of the moor, and. resembled its swift changes 
of aspect in her moods, for the bleak uplands that lie 
basking in warm sunlight tinted brown and gold one + 
day are wrapped in creeping mists or lashed by bitter 
rain the next. Still, year by year, the sweet grass, 
the heath, and the wild cotton grow the same, and 
under all the surface changes there is a Sree oat 
steadfastness. 

“ Yes,” he said, “she’s my cousin.” i} 

He had almost expected an outbreak, but now 
Bessy looked at him very quietly. ; 
_ . “And,” she said, “ you wouldn’t ay had her see _ 
you standing beside me?” i 
“Well,” said the man, humbly, “I’m ashamed of it ee 

now, but I’ve had trouble enough with my father ; as 
_ itis, and it wouldn’t have made things any pleasanter 
pean she had told them at Banisdale that she had seen > 


Bessy stood silent a minute watching the girl, who 
- passed close above them, with bitterness in her eyes, 
There was, as she was quick to notice, a wide distinc 
tion between herself and Agatha Crossthwaite, | 


Ey against him, but he was a young man, and he stony 
beneath the scented hedge in the stillness of the 


v 
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was made clear in the way she held herself, ey the 
~ fine lines of her figure, while even the fashion in 
which her habit flowed about her had its significance. 


One, as Bessy admitted, did not acquire that carriage 


by toiling in byre and dairy. The lonely folks‘who ~ : 


live by dale and moor have also, as a rule, a very 


_ keen insight into human nature, and Bessy knew the 


weak points of the man who stood beside her. It 
was, perhaps, curious that when she could have had 


the pick of the countryside she had- chosen him, but 

‘she had done so and she meant to cleave to him. — 
_ She had her pride, but thete were very few complexities 
in her nature, and she realised first of all that he ~ 
__ belonged to her. The moor folk also usually hold 


fast by their own. 


“Edgar,” she said, very quietly, “your father wants _ = 


ou to marry her. What are. -you going to do?” 


“J don’t know,” said Edgar, with the candour of | 


desperation. “In fact, I don’t want to think of it, — 


I wish she’d stayed in America. Still, one thing’s. _ 


certain, I’ll never marry her.” 


' Bessy smiled, but her face grew suddenly hard : 


again. She was acquainted with Tom Crossthwaite’s ~ 


character, and she foresaw trouble. 
“No,” she said, “you won’t marry your cousin. I 


_ mean it.” 
“of strong-willed folk, but ‘he took her hand again and — 


career promised to be a short one if his father turned 


summer evening with the woman he loved. The — 


: — keen air of the moor and the touch of his companion’s 
Rie hand stirred his blood, and for the time at least he — 
* marae wholly resolute. 


hee 


He was hampered by debts, and his ~ 


That was very evident, and Edgar knew she came — 3 


FY 


= 


‘He would sie drawn her to him, but she stepped 
pak and checked him with a gesture, 
“Then there's trouble to be faced,” she said. \ 
oud better go. I’ve been at Wathby since dinne 
ne there’s a good deal to do.” 
- There was perhaps something slightly grotesque: 
ithe anti-climax, but the girl was practical, and 


take a secondary place. Their chief business is tae 
earn daily bread, and after all it may be well for them 
that even in time of riggeigy strain there is ake 


ali g ae on the Ns of the moor, and, ‘hedgh she 
r les up the light dress to her eee waist and i 


CHAPTER (1Xs 
SECRET ALLIES 


IT was a cheerless morning in the rain-swept valley 


_ spanned by the slowly rising dam. A brown stream 


_ that spouted from a culvert swirled through the midst 


of it, and rolling vapour shrouded the encircling hills. 
A bitter wind swept up the deep hollow between 


__ them, which had been churned into a quagmire by 


~ floundering horses and clay-daubed men, and when a 


little locomotive came snorting out of the rain, mud 


and water splashed about its wheels. 


Two men were working together at the foot of the 


~ dam tilting great buckets of liquid cement and pebbles 


into a pit, and when the wagon which ran along the 


tails close by did not arrive to keep them supplied, one 


- of them glanced towards a little iron shanty beneath 


the steep hillside. He wasa heavy-faced, long-limbed, 


and brawny man, who hailed from a distant dale. His 


‘i companion was of lighter build, sharper features, and 


" more variable expression, and his whimsical comments 
oe on the abilities of the man who had upset part of the 


last load of cement upon him proclaimed him an 
Irishman. He was then engaged: in scraping it off: 
“Bis person with a piece of stick. 


b “Twelve and six in Kingsdale, and I beat them 
Na down two shillings—just three weeks ago,” he said, 
' apparently alluding to his garments. “ Bedad, the 


ieee S* 


- wool comes off them as if I was a scalded pig.” 
xr ee bristles,” said the dalesman. 
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His companion, who disregarded the correction, 
grinned. “Thinking of something? Sure I wouldn't, 
Jim. It’s a habit that leads to trouble in a sensible 
man. While Daly tried to think if he'd get out or 
not the culvert fell in on him.” 

The dalesman slowly stretched out a very big and 
capable hand, and seemed to weigh his words, for 
like others of his kind he evidently considered them 
valuable. “ What’s os doing there again?” he 
asked. 

His companion saw a man with a pail in his hid 
standing just outside the galvanised iron shed which 


served Forster as office. “’Tis cleaning windows he’s — 
‘s after, sure,” he said. 
“ Owt else?” 
eo The meaning of this suggestion flashed upon the 


~ 


Irishman, though his comrade would in all probability 
have carefully pondered it had it been made to him. 

“It’s a head ye have, Jim, after all,” he admitted, 

“Now, I’ve me doubts about that fox ; and ’tis red 

as any brown cow he is. Slipping in ‘and out, and. 

brushing the shanty when it’s not wanting it. Sure, — 

I wouldn’t have him cleaning my office if I was boss, _ 

Anyway, not if I kept my money there.” i 

“Thou’st not reet this time,” said Jim. h’ 

- “Well,” observed the other, “ye would not get the’ 

most moderate accommodation if ye tried to pop a 

bushel of cost sheets and plans.” ern 

Ro “ Adam knows what he’s after,” said Jim. mE 

- Just then the cement wagon ‘arrived, and as they : 

prepared to resume their labours the Irishman waved 

his hand.- “You and me will keep an eye on him,” he 

__. observed, reassuringly, “One sound eye betune the 

 ~two of us "—he had a cast in his left optic—* and 

__ that one’s mine,” 

In the meanwhile Forster sat at a table i in se galvan- 


ete 
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_ ised shanty while an older man lay in a canvas chair 
' with a bundle of papers in his hand. The contractors 
had sent him down to ascertain how Forster was pro- 
_gressing. He looked up sharply when the red-haired 
_ Adam appeared at the door, which stood open, 
_ “What do you want 2” asked Forster. 

“Will you have the stove lighted?” said the 
_man, 

_ “No,” said Forster. “You're not limping much 
_ this morning, If you feel fit for it you can give them 
a hand at the crane.” 

Adam withdrew, and Forster's companion turned to 
him. “It’s the third time that fellow has tried to 
get in. He doesn’t seem to be doing anything in 
particular,” 

_ “He hurt his knee,” said Forster.. “I told him he 
could lie off a day or two, but he offered to keep the” 
- office straight and tally the stores.” 

“ Offered ?” said the other man, with a slight raising © 
of his brows. 
active man,’ 

__ His companion studied one of the papers in his hand, 
and then looked up again. “Well,” he said, “I think 
I can tell our people you’re progressing reasonably - 
well, but you’re spending a good deal of money. 
Those horses you bought and the locomotive. run the 
thing up considerably—not to mention the quarry. 
In fact, I rather fancy that’s why our folks sent me_ 
_ down.” 

_ Forster smiled. “I naturally expected they hag 
send down. Still, you see the horses and second-hand 
- locomotive will realise pretty nearly what I gave for 
_ them, and before the dam’s built we'll work our value 
_ out of the quarry and still have the land. Anyway, 
if] I hadn’ t taken it Crossthwaite would nave got his 


ae 


pies,” said Forster, indifferently. “He seemsan 
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hands on it, and we couldn't go on paying what : 
Waterson did.” = 

His companion madea little gesture of concurrence. - 
“They've sent Waterson out to South America as — 
fourth man, and if he hadn’t been with them sixteen — 
years they'd no doubt have got rid of him. Now, * 
individually, I’m satisfied that you are doing well 
all along, but as regards the firm it will be results — 
that count. Get this thing through smoothly at a 
: moderate cost and it’s quite likely they'll double your — 
salary. Run them down into any unprofitable expense, 
‘and you may have to go to South America like 
Waterson.” 

Then he smiled. “Well, I don’t think it will be 
the latter, though you’re about the youngest man I’ve 
seen entrusted with a job of this kind. You got ahead — 

_ of that quarry-owner rather cleverly. I wonder now 
- much Waterson made out of him?” ; 
He looked rather hard at Forster, and then spread 
- out his hands. “I don’t know if any favours of the — 

kind Waterson succumbed to have been held out to | 
- you by anybody, but, no matter how easy the sings 
~~ looks, avoid it. It’s a pernicious habit that grows on — 

one. First it’s a box of cigars—and you don’t care to 
worry the other man about an odd load of sand or — 
gravel short.. Then it’s a bank-note—under cover—_ 
and you can’t cut the last one per cent. off his sub- * 
contract. Afterwards he charges what he likes—and 
it’s downhill fast. I could point. out one or tw 
rather brilliant men who began that way, and they’ re 
~ now borrowing odd half-crowns.” cs 

He rose and laid his hand on Forster's shoulders 

“Vm eighteen or nineteen years your senior, and my 
advice is good. Stop at a cigar that’ s offered youe 
of the other fellow’s case.” 

a F orster’s face grew a trifle flushed: for he was 


ad 1 rally shouldn’t have mentioned the sub 


, because in that case it wouldn’t have been of any ° ae 


per it seems to me that aun and cartage 


r said-the older man, “ look out he doesn’t 

(om in ‘the other. As I said, you’re on results, and 
as he eems to have a finger-in-agood many things, 
¢ might make trouble about way-leaves, damage by 
ates and no doubt other matters, Now we'll | 


him ee the rising dam to where several men 
busy about a crane. There wasa deep pit below 
latter, and the dalesman and his Irish comrade 


ea men hove at the crane handles, while by and — 
another stone was swung out of the contractor's _ 
‘on. aoa who had beert looking on, called to 


with a rope upon the chain? You could get 
afterwards to clear the sling. It would be safer.” 
vas a considerate speech, as some of the dripping 

ealised, for there was no workmen’s compensa- 


i and it Satna hg. Sea that an 3 


_ The stone sloped on both sidgs, and it was greasy 
with the mire that it had lain in. Then he saw th 


_ went by with a train of clattering wagons just. then. 
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“Sure, we'll look out,” said the Irishman. “It’s 


’ easier guiding her where we are.” 


Forster did not press the point, and for the next 
few minutes he and his companion stood still looking 
about them. The rain beat into their faces, and 
streams ran down the slope of the dam. Beneath 
there was mire and water to the level of the rails that 
ran through it on invisible sleepers, and a man who 
floundered by beside the plodding horses that hauled 
a row of wagons sank almost to the knees. Beyond 
him were other men and horses that showed as blurred 
shapes against the foot of a hill, and from all round 
there rose sounds of activity—the jar of hammers, 
rattle of wheels, and the sharp clink of drills. It 
reacted on Forster somewhat curiously that afternoon, 
as it did now and then, bracing him and stirring his 


- blood, for the constructive genius was strong in him. 


Besides, he was in command, and this was the oppor- 
tunity he had long looked forward to, It had come 
at last, and he knew that he must make his mark 
now, ‘The work was arduous, for he had hard rock 
and flood water against him, but so far, at least, he 
was making progress. a 
Then as he turned to watch the lowering of'an 
unusually ponderous stone he noticed two things that 
did not please him. The Irishman was doubled up 
over the stone last lowered, apparently trying to edge 
it over with a crowbar in the bottom of the pit, and 
the sling round the one being swung from the top of 
the dam high above him was not very securely placed, 


dalesman who had scrambled out jump down into the 
pit. Forster fancied that his comrade had called to 
him, but he could not be certain, for the locomotive 
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In the meanwhile the stone hung beneath the big 
derrick of the crane, and though a man held the brake 
lever, two more grasped the driving handles, The 
brake drum was wet with rain, and, for the stone was — 
heavy, it appeared desirable to have some reserve _ 
power. Further along the dam, but below the crane, 
Adam stood on a little platform grasping the guy 
rope that would swing the derrick as the stone went 
Rowe. 

Forster glanced at the latter again, and it seemed 
to him that the sling had slipped an inch or two. In 
another moment he was sure of it, and he swung up 
ahand, ‘Heave on your guy,” he cried. “Let her 
swing!” 

He fancied that Adam must have heard him, but 
at that particular moment the man was not watching 
the stone as he should have been, and it is not 
always advisable to fling curt instructions at men of 
his description, because, unless they understand the 
reason for them, they are rather apt to take the 
opposite course. In any case, he showed no sign of 
doing as he was bidden, and Forster hazarded one 
more glance into the pit. The two men were now 
both bending down in it, and the great stone from 
which the sling was slipping hung right over them. 

In another moment the others noticed it, and a 
shouting broke out, but in the meanwhile Forster had 
jumped for the platform from the crown of the dam. 
He struck the stonework before he reached it, but he 
reeled on to the slippery planks, and snatching the 
guy rope from Adam hurled him clear. Then he 
pulled desperately, and the others saw the sling slip 
as. the big derrick swung. After that there was a 
great splash below, and Forster stood on the platform, 
gasping, with the rope in his hand, while two startled 
= crambled out of the pit, and Adam, who had 
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rolled or fallen dowti the slope, sat in the mire ticle 
Then there was silence for a moment or two until 
Forster spoke, and his voice was harsh. “You,” and 
he signed to Adam, “can join the shovel gang. I 
can’t have you near a crane again.” He turned to 
the other two. “You'll keep out of the pit until the 
stone’s lowered, or ask for your time.” 

He went back along the dam with his compatalanta 
but he had, as it happened, made two humble friends, 
and one enemy. The Irish navvy, standing dripping 
-in the rain, looked after him reflectively, and scraping” 
a piece of clay off his clothes, rubbed ‘it into a miry 
smear between his hands before he turned to his” 
companion. “The boss is young, and foolish i some 
things,” he said. “ Still, you and me would have been 
_ smashed as flat—as that—by now if it hadn’ é been, 
for him!” : 

“He drives hard,” said the dalesman, “but he's 
fair.” 

“Fair play’s a jool,” replied his companion, “as Tim : 
_ Daly said when Ryan’s ae kicked him, and. he. 
punched it in the eye.” 

Then they looked at one another, and though 
neither said anything further, both of them regarded 
the fact one had mentioned as a debt to be repaid on 
opportunity. : 
_.. In the meanwhile Forster was speaking to his” 
i companion. “| wish I’d seen the face of that fellow 
_ who held the guy,” he said. “For the moment I felt 
- tempted to run him out altogether.” a 

-. It was in one or two respects unfortunate that he 
had not done it, for Adam was feeling very bitte 


he 
of 
i 


against him just then. In the first place, the work 
‘the shovel gang was a good deal moré arduous th 
what he had been doing lately, and in the seconc 


» was not paid as liberally. The latter fact ¢ Fouts for. 


eal with a man who had already been quite _ 
to ee his ee oe Adam had . 


ha’ evening he. walked < over to Banisdale hea ee 
1, and he and Tom ets sat alone fer < 


AGS ye. 


which he could extract twenty-five shillings, and as he 


> ery 


‘Kingsdale held aloof from either. They were hard- 
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CHAPTER X 


KINGSDALE FAIR 


THE narrow streets of Kingsdale were filled witha 
good-humoured crowd when Tom Crossthwaite drove oe 
into the little town which lies in the bottom of a 
green, bowl-like hollow among the fells. It is an old 
town of tall grey houses, with a clear river penned 
back by walls of limestone that gleam like marble 
winding through the midst of them, and all about it~ 
rise bleak moorlands and ranks of mountains. Rad- 
cliffe of Derwentwater crossed them on his fatal 
march to Preston, and afterwards Prince Charlie's ~ 
pipes skirled upon the moors, but the men of — 


eet 5 


headed weavers and tradesmen, and staunchly Puritan. 

A fair was held there once a year, usually.on the — 
_ term-day when farm servants are hired and leases fall 
in, and half the countryside attend it to buy and sell | 
~ anything from the labour of their hands to horses, — 
implements, and cattle. Tom Crossthwaite usually 
did a good deal of business on these occasions, for he 
was one who would put a pound into anything from 


drove into Kingsdale behind a big horse in a very 
smart gig there were many who exchanged greetings 
with him. Still, they were not for the most part ex- 
pressions of much goodwill, for some of the men owed 
him money, and he had bought goods below market 
value from others among them. | 
_ Having seen his gig tilted up among the long ran 
boas a es 
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- of other vehicles outside the old-world George, he 
first called upon a bank manager, and- came out of 
his office looking thoughtful. Money was tight, the 
manager said, and there was nothing standing to Cross- 
thwaite’s credit except some two thousand pounds 
which belonged to Agatha, though it was entered in his 

mame. He had now no hesitation about handling it, 

_ but he once more regretted bitterly that he had ever 

_been tempted to operate on the Stock Exchange. 

~ His misfortunes had started then and there was no 
_ disguising the fact that things were not going well 

with him. 

Then he recollected that he required a couple. of 

_ farm servants, and had some trouble in selecting them 
‘among the rows of sturdy men and young women in 

_ the market-place, for farm servants, as a rule, fought shy 

_ of Banjsdale ; after which he proceeded to a homestead 
ona hillside close above the town, where there was 
- to be held a displenishing sale. Banisdale was known 


_ tokuyers of horses from southern towns, and there 


_ were several beasts at that farm which Crossthwaite 
; ip wented, if he could get themcheap. He fancied this 
was possible, for that was a season of agricultural 
~ depression, and there would probably have been no 
sale at all if he had not lent the farmer in question 
5 ee which he had somehow contrived to repay, a 
_ year or two before, The latter was walking about 
-moodily among the little crowd that had gathered in 
the yard, and his careworn wife regarded Crossthwaite 
from a doorway with unfriendly eyes. She laughed 
bitterly when he approached her. ‘‘ You’ve come to 
finish your job. There are still some pickings on our 
bones,” she said. “Any other man who'd got what 


ie 


ve done out of us would have had the fecency to 
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forbearance which was somewhat unusual with him. 
His transaction with the farmer had, perhaps, been ~ ~ 
legal, but there were respects in which it savoured of | 
sharp practice, and he was a little afraid of this — 
woman’s tongue. Sat 
“I may buy a horse or two, but my bidding won’t ~ 
hurt you,” he added. “It will help to put prices — 
up.” a 
The woman laughed again. “Did you ever put 
a price up to an honest figure in your life? . Well, — 
maybe, there'll be a reckoning, and you'll get what ie 
you've given, and no more, some day.” 
Crossthwaite turned away, but her bitter words had 
a deeper effect on him than she had probably expected. — 
Hard as he was, he was superstitious, and trouble z 
certainly seemed ‘to be gathering about him, while he — 
sometimes wished that Agatha had not told him that 
foolish story about the Tlascalan Queen. He Aer 
the ring of brown-faced men who stood about the — 
auctioneer’s table, and as he elbowed his way to the 
place he wanted, one or two of those he jostled — 
regarded him with a dislike which his unceremonious 
treatment of them scarcely accounted for. That, 
however, did not trouble Crossthwaite. He had 
cheerfully borne a good deal of aversion, and knew 
that it was in his power to make things distinct! 
unpleasant for several of those who stood about him 
He waited for an hour before four horses were led ou 
and trotted up and down the yard. 
_ “The brown mare first,” said the auctioneer, “Go 
well between the cart shafts and in any farm gea 
You'll find her age'and points in the catalogue, but 
- may remind you that the famous Kinmont was he 
sire. Who'll say thirty pounds for a beginning?” 
_, Nobody did; and there was no response when 
asked for twenty pounds. He looked at them 
roachfully. “Most of you know a horse when 


“he said. « “Wo! you say mane: ; 


The @uctioneer Bene himself for another hipneee 
ut there was still no response, “Is there nobody: 
wants a horse?” he asked. es 


description were not in local demand just then, for as 
e result of two inclement seasons farmers were more 
inclined to throw horses on the market than purchase | 
" them, but two men at least would have bidden had not 
‘ossthwaite previously interviewed them. 

f you'll put them all up I'll give you cighty 
ds f for the lot,” said the latter. 


< singly gly a 
Nobody spoke for several moments, and Crass 


aite almost fancied he was going to arrange things | 


e turned to the auctioneer. “I’ve’no objection to 
Crossthwaite’s plan,” he said. “I'll say one 
dred pounds if you'll put the carts and gears in. 
It will save time, anyway.’ 
-Crossthwaite set his lips when the man, whom he 
‘not like, smiled at him. 
le eal said ‘the auctioneer, “ pales some of y you — 


os ands” 
yk« Crossthwaite, who said, s Another t ie 
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“One hundred and two. Shall I say one hundred 
and five, Mr. Dixon?” on 

The man made a sign of concurrence, and the 
auctioneer glanced at Crossthwaite. “One hundred 
and ten? Remember, it’s four horses, carts, and 
gears.” aN 

Crossthwaite nodded. “Call it one hundred and 
twenty pounds,” he said. “ Don’t waste time.” 

This, as the auctioneer realised, was not so rash as 
it appeared. Crossthwaite had on other occasions, 
found it paid him to frighten off small buyers. He 
also knew that Dixon, who was bidding against him, 
had no great means, and he was in fact puzzled as to 
why the man had made the offer. He was somewhat 
astonished when Dixon signed to the auctioneer : 
again. ES. 

“One hundred and twenty-five—we’ll say five 


PS ae ne 


-. more?” cried the latter, 


_. “QOne hundred and forty,’ said Crossthwaite, who 
was getting red in face. 

There was a little murmur of expectancy, and then 
the rest of the assembly stood silent to watch the 
conflict between the pair. 

“ And five?” said the auctioneer. ee 

Dixon, who nodded _ indifferently, turned .and Be 
_ favoured Crossthwaite with an irritating smile. * 
~ Then, while the excitement increased until ihe ae 
‘spectators crowded in about the two rivals in their 
eagerness, the bidding went up until Crossthwaitehad 
offered the full value of the horses and gears, which 
was at least eighty pounds more than he had meant. 
to give. He, however, stopped at that, for it was very © 
seldom he allowed his anger to get the better of his iF 
caution. i 

. “No,” he said, when the auctioneer looked at him, : 
na “the other man can have them,” ! 


ro 
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The auctioneer knocked. them down to Dixon, and 
_. when Crossthwaite left the yard his face was flushed 


and very grim. It was the first time for a good many 
years he had set his mind upon anything and been 


openly beaten, There was also a suggestion of AG 


satisfaction in the voices of thdse he had left behind 
him which he found singularly exasperating, for it was 
tolerably clear that the fact that Dixon had deprived 
him of his bargain was not an unpleasant one to 
them. 
He had, however, other matters to attend ‘to, and it 
‘was some hours later when he went back to the George 


' and, sitting down in a low-ceiled, dark-panelled room, __ 


» called for brandy. There were other men present, | 
 ¢attle dealers and farmers from the dales, but only 
one of them ventured to address him. 
“Thee’s taking it strong to-day,” said the man, who 
_ glanced at the bottle on the table. “I never saw thee 
take aught but. ale.” 
ie Crossthwaite looked at him from under drawn-down 
ie brows. “If you minded your own business, Graham, 
- there’d be fewer thistles in Moorfoot meadows, and 
Chatterly and Gibson wouldn’t hold a bond on your 
-- implements and stock.” 
The other man withdrew into the background 
‘somewhat hastily, for the fact that had been flung in 


little laughter from the rest, who were aware that it 
was seldom advisable to provoke Tom Crossthwaite. 


thought, for it dawned upon him that he had drunk 
‘several glasses of brandy in. quick succession. He 


rather frequently of late. 
_ In another few minutes Dixon, who had bought the 
ee a strolled in, and sat down not far away from 


his face was not generally known, and there was a . 
_ Still, the farmer's words had given the latter food for 


. also remembered that he had done much the same — 4 
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him. “It was a good sale,” he said, with a smile 
which was, perhaps, intended to be provocative. “I 
went about high enough for those horses.” 
“IT made you pay,” said Crossthwaite, sourly. — 
Dixon waved his hand. ‘The concern can stand it,” 
“The concern?” said Crossthwaite. “If you mean 
you and your brother, the bank wouldn’t give yor 
credit for a hundred pounds.” 
It was spoken loudly for the benefit of all whe 
might care to hear, but Dixon laughed. 
! “TY was acting as broker,” he replied. “The horses 
are for Mr. Forster of the waterworks. It seems to 
me he has done you out of a good deal one way or 
another.” ik 
_. He walked across to where the rest were sitting, : 
~ but he had said enough, and Crossthwaite’s face grew 
_ darker as he poured out another glass of brandy, — 
- though what he had consumed already was having its 
_ effect upon his temper. Forster appeared ready to 
' thwart him whichever way he turned, and now he ~ 
- had been openly beaten by the man the young ~ 
engineer had sent to oppose him, and as openly a 
s ees with it. : 
He sat still for half an hour until ‘there was a 
D aadden: clatter and a shouting outside, and he 
strode to the open window. When he reached it he 
_ Started and set his lips. A young horse, which had 
_ evidently just been brought out of the stable, was 
_ giving trouble,.and: his son sat in the gig behind At 
_ with a girl in a light dress at his side. The horse 
_ stood still for a moment or two though Edgar swung 
the whip, and then it reared almost upright, and the 
bystanders scattered when its hoofs struck the ground 
again. Crossthwaite looked at the girl and ‘then: 
leaned out of the window. “Edgar!” he cried, — 
~The - young man, who glanced round, ae swun 


Nae 
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4 ‘the < ahip again. It was evident that he was anxious — 


to. get away, but the horse only plunged and backed 
_ the gig in among the spectators. 
_ “Edgar!” Crossthwaite called again. 

_ The. young man had apparently quite enough to 


Rs 


attend to, but his father’s tone was portentous, and he 


_hazarded another glance at him. 

_ “Ym afraid you'll, have to excuse me, sir. This 
_ beast means to pitch us out,” he said. 

_ Crossthwaite saw that one of the men who had 
followed him to the window was smiling, and in 
another moment or two he was in the -~ street. 
_ Running forward he seized the rein close up to the 
bit, and the startled horse plunging came near swing- 
ing him off his feet. He held fast while the gig 
lurched to and fro, and the beast reared savagely, 
and then drove it back by main force until the 


apparently beaten, and he signed one of the by- 
anders to hold it, after which he turned and looked 


fallen off, and there was dust upon his clothing. 

Get down, ” he said. 

dgar hesitated. It was not a request, but the 
est of commands that had been heard by all the 
crowd, and the girl who sat beside him had fixed her 


ey res upon his face. He felt that she expected him 


9 disobey, but Crossthwaite spoke again. “I want 
ord with you,” he said, and Edgar got down. 

was conscious that everybody was watching 
as he followed his father into the hotel, but Tom 
thwaite said nothing until they reached the 
he had been sitting in, when he turned savagely 


lan go. trailing round the fair with a sas 


wheels jarred against the kerb. It stood still, 


his son. His face was deeply flushed, his hat had 


son. ‘‘ Now,” he said, “have you no more 
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His tone was méant to be offensive, and the blood 
crept into Edgar’s face, but there were other men in 
the room and they spoke up. They had borne a 
good deal from Crossthwaite at different times, but _ 
there were subjects to which their toleration did not 
extend. 

“Speak canny of that lass,” said one. “She’s Web- 
ster of Longmire’s niece and a neighbour of mine.” 

“She’s ower good for a son of thine,” said 
another man. 

_ Crossthwaite disregarded them, and laying his hand 
on Edgar’s shoulder drew him out into a corridor, 
where they were alone. 

“Do you know that your mother and cousin have 
driven over here in the digby?” he asked 

“No,” said Edgar. “I didn’t, sir.” ; 

4 Well, ” said Crossthwaite, very grimly, “ you know 
it now, and you're going to drive them back to 
Banisdale. How often have you seen that girl of 4 
_ Webster's?” 
Edgar stood silent a moment on the edge ofa — 
_ rebellion which would probably have saved them both | 
a good deal of trouble. Still, he was hampered by 
debts, his income was insufficient to keep him, and it 
was clear to him. that there was very little prospect of — 
increasing it unless his father purchased him a share in — 
the lawyer’s business. As he remembered this and — 
other matters his courage failed him. : 

“T have seen her now and then,” he said. ik 

It was an answer he was ashamed of, but perhaps bs 
he was not altogether to blame. He had his mother’ Ee 
gentle nature, and until he left home he had lived in — 
terror of his father. ae 

“Well,” said the latter, “we'll talk of that Adal, 
Now she must go home by herself, or get gine 
else to drive her,” 
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The young man and ‘still quivering with anger, 
only said, “ I’ll go and tell her.” 


0.” 


0,” said Crossthwaite, dryly, “I'll send her. 


‘ord. You'll come with me and see about ect a 


ony into the digby.” 
He beckoned to his son, who walked after him 


ce Saeclied the gig, where Bessy was still sitting. 
xi" oo Fenian sends. you word that he. has 


y “aad nothing, for she- fancied she understood | 
tion, but there was a red flush in her cheek | 
rove away, and the young horse was flecked at 

: ume and very tame when she reached the top 
a the Alea fe hill above ae town. A little later the 


CHAPTER XI 


STUYVESANT TAKES CHARGE 


A PALE blotch of light shone here and there in the A 
darkness of the adit that burrowed deep beneath a 
mountain side in Mexico. ‘It was very hot, for they 
had no mechanical ventilation in the Tlascalan Queen, — 
and the perspiration dripped from the soil-stained 
man in blue shirt, jean trousers, and long boots, who © 
stood in an attitude of strained attention with a little 
flat lamp in his hand. Confused sounds that revers 
berated dully down the narrow gallery came out a 
- the darkness in front of him, and he recognised the - 
clink of pick, jar of drill, and the crunch of a boring 2 
machine, but it was none of these he was listening — 
for. The adit had been driven through ic rea 


oe noticed a few minutes earlier, and swinging chee ri 

he flung the light upon walls and roof of dusty rock ky 
“and the rows of stout wedged-in posts that held the 
latter up. They were spaced unusually close together 
‘just there. Then he became sure of the sound, for — 
a sharp crackling, as of timber crushing under : 
overwhelming pressure, broke out, and he moved 
lantern until the light fell more ‘clearly upon one of — 
the posts. It bent portentously, and the beam above — 
a it had certainly slipped a little. eer es chat 
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fas answered 8 a confused clamour and a ane 
eet, and shadowy, half-naked figures poured helter- 
elter ‘out of the darkness. Whitney waved the 
p- “For your lives,” he cried, in Castilian. 


dull rumbling sound filled the gallery. After 
there was silence, and though the men ran on 
int back, flinging the light before him, until he 
ped by a wall of fallen rock. It filled up 
t, and he could not tell how thick it was. 
, he could hardly see the mass of shattered 
through the eddying dust. As a rule it is a 
ult matter to keep a mine comparatively dry, 
lascalan Queen lay in the midst of a sun- 
desolation, and. superabundant moisture is 
haracteristic of that part of Mexico. He stood 
10ther minate or two, listening and swinging 
to and fro, though he was quite aware that 
fall of rock might crush him out of exist- 
then turned away towards the ladder that 
higher gallery. Another man met him at 
of it and looked at him inquiringly. 
d in again,” said Whitney. “Can’t say how 
Slock is. We'll have supper and talk the 
Seems to me it’s a crisis.” 
nt out into the daylight together and sat 
side a little shanty of galvanised iron, in 
which a Mexican woman was cooking an 
over a handful of fuel in a brazier. She 
éd and wrinkled, and had lank black hair. 
d them sun-scorched mountains rose in fan- 
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tastic shapes into the still evening air, and the stri 
of arid plain at their feet was strewn with cactu 
clumps of grotesque and monstrous outline, Indeed 
every feature of the landscape seemed deformed an 
unnatural. That is a land of dust and heat and blaz 
ing sand. A few flat-topped hovels built of bake‘ 
soil were scattered about beneath the shanty, and th 
men who had escaped from the mine stood in littl 
clusters round them, evidently talking excitedly 
Whitney smiled as he glanced at them. 

“We'll have trouble to get them back to-1HlOHOnn 
he said. “They’ve had most enough, and I don’ 
blame them. One time or another the Queen ha 
wiped quite a.few of them out.” 

“A sure thing,” said his companion. “ Well, Mar 
quita seems ready. We'll have supper.” 

They ate their omelette, with cast-iron knives en 
had no edge on them, out of indurated plates, wit! 
as good an appetite as if they had not reached 
crisis in their affairs. Then bitter black coffee wa 
set before them, and taking their pipes out they la 
still awhile. They were both ‘Americans, and thi 
was by no means the first time they had had to fac 
a difficult situation. At length Jefferson referred t 
the business before them. “Itsa Be enero 
he observed. t ie 


said. “Fi irst, we're going to fags trouble to get te 
greasers back into the mine, and, in the second place 
though we're ‘raising pay ore, I’m far from sure we'r 
dead on the vein. We'll want most a carload ¢ 
new props if we’re to go on, and transport acro 
this wilderness is remarkably costly. Then tl ere’ 
another thing. Crossthwaite left me in charge wit! 
an interest before he went to England, but th 
_ arrangement was never registered, and now 
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the difficulty about the Mexican verification of his 
will. I can get nothing out of that brother of his in 
ngland, and Don Erminio is raising trouble.® He 
claims that unless the thing’s straightened out the 
Queen goes to the State.” -- 
- Jefferson laughed softly. “In this case,” he said, 
Don Erminio is the State. If we could put up the 
lars I'd fix the thing with him.” 

Well,” said Whitney, “where are they coming 
from? We're short of supplies already. The greasers’ 
s in arrears, and Crossthwaite’s brother in Eng- 
won't hand out.” - 
They considered it in silence for several minutes, 
they were quiet men and shrewd, who had led 
d and somewhat adventurous lives ; but they 
‘as Jim Crossthwaite had recognised, men who 
be relied upon to carry out anything they had 
‘taken. Then Jefferson spoke. 
le could get them out of the mine if we could 
the roof up and get right on to the lead again,” 
id. “How we're going to do it is another 
r, but it has to be done. It’s upto us. Cross- 
te had our word we’d run this mine until it . 
ould be turned over to a company. You owe him 
ite a little, don’t you?” e 
hitney made no protestations, which, indeed, he 
dom indulged in. “Oh yes,’ he said. “He gave 
a lift when I was hard up against it and sleeping 
¢ wharf in Vera Cruz. I can’t pay—him—back, 
t the Tlascalan Queen belongs to the girl.” 

ie broke off for a minute, and then looked up 
“ There’s one man could help us, and I 
tand he owes Crossthwaite something too. As 
s, he knows rather more gbout mining than 


and he would be held liable for any dollars he parte 
- with before the legal formalities had been com 


house in a Mexican « city. 


7 
— the stir of the city came up from the hot streets int 


face, dressed in a white shirt, black jacket of sh 
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Whitney nodded. “We'll pull out to-morroy 
and hunt him up,” he said. “If he'll take 
contract, Stuyvesant would put us right on to 
lead.” 2a 
They said nothing further. When a thing 
decided they seldom wasted any words on it, and 
hour or two later they went quietly to sleep in th 
galvanised shanty. They were up at sunrise n 
morning, and, after firing a small charge of gia 
powder in the mouth of the adit which would effec 
ually prevent the half-bred labourers they left beh’ 
making any unauthorised mining experiments, t 
departed into the sun-scorched wilderness with a fe 
provisions packed upon a mule. Some days lat 
they had an altercation with the American manage 
of a reduction and concentrating plant, who o 
them a good deal of money and strenuously obj 
to paying it to anybody unprovided with an 
from, Jim Crossthwaite or his successors verified 
required by the Government of Mexico. ‘The m: 
was still recorded in Crossthwaite’s name, he sai 


with. Making nothing of him they went on ag: 
and a week later sat talking one evening with 
famous in the mining world, ina room of : a flat-top 


The green lattice shutters were swank bac 


the shadowy room. The air in-it was heav 
filled with the odours of spices and garlic and | 
pastilles, while a big, soft-handed man with a 


alpaca, and the thinnest of trousers, lay stretchec 


‘not unmixed: with astonishment, for in that. 
caigegnad had greatly changed. 2 


iene; spare of rete pa clear of eye; one 
vhen there was any excuse for it, would take 


a body was held in stern : Sabrerno by an 
ver-active las He had, however, married 


r — the customs of the country, which it is not © 


lway: advisable for an Englishman or an American 


Sesora- Stuyvesant lay upon a very dusty 
et dilapidated divan not far away with 


; and, though she had probably been comely 
hen Stuyvesant married her, she was very portly 
w. The powder was thick upone her face, her — 
gers were stained with tobacco, her black hair was 

rdered, and she was attired in what Whitney 
sd was some kind of dressing-gown. Now and 

n she cast a listless glance at the men, but she 
yed no interest in the discussion. Indeed, her 


an that it was ey seldom she ‘took ae 


i pick up the lead?” he said. “I’m afraid the 
9esn’t appeal to me.” 
I guess it 3 to,” said ened “It’s 


S39 


ion 


man held down a. crowd of mutinous greasers, 
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profession with several sides, and of late I’ve been 
content with the softest one. When a big concern ~ 
wants to raise dollars to work up a mining property ~ 
they’ send along for me. As a rule, they have to © 
arrange for the smartest cook in this city to take — 
charge at the mine, and they generally have to put ig 
up the biggest fee.” pas 
Whitney looked thoughtful. “In our case,” he’ é 
admitted, “you’d have to wait for the latter, unless 3 
you could get anything out of Jackson at the smelter, We 
It’s rather more than I can do, though he’s holdings 
up quite a pile of Tlascalan silver.” i 
Stuyvesant waved his hand, “It isn’t the fee, > 
There are quite a few dollars to my credit in the — 
Bank of Mexico. If you'll look round this room you ~ 
will probably notice that I take things easily. Can 
you suggest any convincing reasons why I should go 
with you into those desolate mountains and live upon 
omelettes and- coffee while I drive thick-headed 
Indians and half-breeds in the Tlascalan Queen?” — 
“There was a time when you found pork and 
~ saleratus bread quite good enough, and worked up to 
your waist in water among the boys. We were up 
against a roaring, snow-fed creek that drowned ey 
the adit then.” 
Stuyvesant made a little whimsical gesture. 
got about a hundred dollars for my. share.”* ' 
“Well,” said Whitney, “there was another time 
when two men stood a swarm of armed jumpers 0 
a contested claim, though one of them hada Wir 
chester bullet in him. Afterwards, I believe, ther 
was a lawsuit which seemed likely to-strip then 
the skin, and the night the court rose the 
carried them with torches through a little wooden 
town. Then it’s generally believed that the same 


e 
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it was hard to find a cupful of water in the red-hot | 


‘sand. His partners had lost heart—I’ve met one of 
_ them. They wanted to back down and let the thing 
fo, but that man held on.” 

“That man,” said Stuyvesant, dryly, “is consider- 
ly wiser now. He doesn’t feel the least inclina- 
ion to undertake anything of the kind again.” 

' Whitney sat silent a moment or two wondering if 
he could by any means succeed in the task he had in 
h nd. He desired to rouse a man sunk in sloth and 
softened Bf good living to vigorous action, and he 


-sweetmeats was more suggestive still) She might 
rouse herself to attend a dance once or twice a 
year, or perhaps stroll for half an hour at evening in 
the plaza, but that was all anyone could expect of 

The faint air that flowed in through the open 


for sensuous ease and indulgence here. 
gS don’t know how we’re going to make out unless 
‘ou come,” he said, lamely. 


rossthwaite in England.” 
* Crossthwaite is dead,” said Jefferson. 
om fine Whitney’s persuasive powers had failed. 


if*you had told me that at first it would have 


has Crossthwaite done with the girl Fes 


ows from the sun-scorched city had alsoinitan 
ating influence. One, he felt, could only look, 


. your partner some little trouble,” he said. — 
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“Miss Crossthwaite’s in England. - The Tlascalaw: 
Queen belongs to her. I understand from what hee 
brother says she'll be practically dependent HHOR any 

dollars we can send her.” 

Stuyvesant listened with close attention whil 
Whitney gave him what little further news he had 
gathered from Tom Crossthwaite’s letters, and then 
slowly straightened himself. “ Well,” he said, “I owe di 
Jim Crossthwaite a good deal, and it doesn’t seem es 
quite fitting that his girl should go short of any ie 
if I can help it.” ‘ 
=. vigHes sat still a moment or two, gazing straight 

before him with thoughtful eyes, and it seemed t 
_ Whitney that a new look crept into his face mea 
-. while. Then he turned to the latter. 
J's quite a while since I first struck Crossthwaite 
but I haven’t forgotten it,” he said. “He was 
white man. I'd come in from Colorado without 
_. dollar, and hadn’t the faintest notion where to_ get 
“> one from, when I got drawn into a little smugglin is 
venture with a’ Mexican gentleman. It didn’t pan 
- out as either of us would have liked. Perhaps t! 
authorities he’d bought up went back on him, 

the guardias exceeded their orders. Anyway, the, 
turned up when they were least expected, and 
during the trouble one of them got a knife betw 
his ribs. As the result of it one forlorn Ameri 
who was forced to double up another guardia, sper it 
‘a very anxious week in a Mexican cuartel, and wou 
in all probability have been led out by a fring squad 
or screwed up in the garrotte if Jim Crossthwaite 
- hadn’t come along. He had a friend or tw 
~ authority, and between them es) fixed Spee ee 
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‘should have done, and the debt he laid on me is 
_ owing to the girl. She was in my shack often before 
' her father sent her to be taught in California. “If 
_ you've any use for me I'll come along just when 
- youre ready, and it’s quite likely that I can 
‘straighten things out afterwards with Don Erminio.” 
Whitney laughed a little soft laugh of satisfaction. 
~ “Then I’m not going to worry any more about the 
_ matter. Still, as I think I mentioned, unless you can 
bluff something out of the smelter man you'll have to 
_ wait for your fee.” 
“On this contract my fee is just one dollar,” said 
Stuyvesant, quietly. 
_ Then Jefferson went into further particulars of the 
_- work before them, and Whitney, who lighted a cigar 
_ Stuyvesant gave him, stretched himself out con- 
_ tentedly in his chair. He did not, however, take to 
_ himself the credit for having stirred the mining 
~ engineer to action. He was a persistent American, 
but he fancied that Stuyvesant had become too 
deeply endued with the languor of the land he dwelt 
in to be greatly affected by anything he could say. 
_As it happened, he was correct in this, for it was a 
“memory of the past which had produced the effect 
_ Whitney had failed to make. Stuyvesant had 
E -Tecalled one anxious ee when he stood watch- 


es him. 

Jim Crossthwaite was dead, but not forgotten. He 
had not been called a white man, which means a 
i good deal on that side of the Atlantic, for nothing, 
' and after all the good a man may do does not 
4 invariably sink into “oblivion when he is laid to rest, 
fe. biog had shown the stranger and the outcast kindt-ess 


ilies: hard-handed men who all down the ae 
Pacific Slope have torn up the valleys and driven” 


_ their tunnels far into the heart of lonely hills. No 


ie 
Se 
4 


his daughter, threatened by difficulties and trouble: 


rel ‘England, was to reap what he had sown, and 
‘was probably well for her that Jim Crossthwaite had 


_ scattered liberally. He had had his weak po 
_ but after ‘all he did good when it was apart © 
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few days later, taking a train of loaded mules with 


and then from falls of crumbling rock; and drove 
their half-breed peons to the verge of mutiny. 


and Jefferson escorted mule trains loaded with high- 
_ grade ore over perilous trails through the mountains 
to the smelter ; but that was for a time only, and b 


a -and by Stuyvesant’ s face became thoughtful when he i 


_ broke - specimens of the strata they were tunnelling 


_abstractedly in the heading with a cigar in his hand, 


_ looked up when they stopped at his side. 
“Tm afraid you'll have to face the fact that this 
_lead’s petering out,” he said. “ Indications are get- 


eae. the eve won't ae eo 


- THE three men went back into the wilderness ane 


_ them, and for several months toiled in very grim 
- earnest in the black galleries of the Tlascalan Queen, — 
_ They were grimed with dust and perspiration, which _ 

could only be washed off at nights occasionally; and — 
they lived Spartanly; escaped by a hairbreadth now _ 


_ Whitney wore his hands raw at boring machine and — 
drill, and Stuyvesant grew leaner every day, but they _ 
_ slept like logs in the galvanised shanty which felt as 
hot as an oven through the stifling nights. In the — 
_ meanwhile, thanks to Stuyvesant, they struck the lead, 


hoe through. Once the other two came upon him sitting | 


which was a very unusual proceeding with him. He aa 


lee poorer every day, and, considering the cost of ae 
at lees te it seems to me we re going to reach a pom 4 


Se. 2, 
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They looked at him with some concern, and he = 
made a little grave gesture. ‘“ You have to remem- 
ber that the Tlascalan Queen’s quite an old mine, 

and other folks have taken a good deal of silver out 

~ of it at different times,” he added. “In this case,at 

Teast, the old tales are borne out by the workings— 

_ you can see where the Spaniards did their burrow- — 

ing. Then there was Alvarez most a hundred years 
ago, and one or two more before Crossthwaite and 
Oliphant took hold. All of them had trouble—roof 
came down, or headings caved right in. Now, while 
a concern with a pile. of dollars might put down a ~ 
shaft in the big hollow beyond the ravine and strike 
_ it rich again, I wouldn’t advise one that retained me — 

to go into the thing.” 

“Well,” said Whitney, sharply, “ what are we going 
to do?” = 
“Go on for another month. We'll probably see 

just how we stand by then.” ats 
Jefferson made a sign of concurrence. “ There’s a _ 
thing that has been worrying me all along,” he said. — 
~ © How is it nobody has ever been able to hold on to aod 
the Tlascalan Queen? We've been up against a 

good deal in this mine, but we haven’t had the 
trouble those other folks must have had. There's a 
cause for it?” se 
_ “Seismatic disturbances,” said Stuyvesant, | very. 
dryly. “They're not uncommon in this country, 
though neither you nor Crossthwaite seem to have 
been visited by a big one yet.” F 

Jefferson looked at Whitney, and both of them 
laughed. “That,” observed the. latter, “ explains’ 
everything, It’s curious that neither of us eve: 
thought of it.” 
After that they worked for three werk rathe: 
harder than before, and in the Sane. ‘the yiel 


gone to the shanty for something, stopped and 


“felt, for no very evident reason except that his 


ot want to enter it. There was a sky of dingy 
yellow overhead which, though the sun was hidden, 
seemed charged with heat, ‘and a tension in the — 
sphere that set his nerves tingling. He felt that — 
1ething was about to happen, for the dead still- 
‘was becoming portentous and unnatural. It 
seemed to presage gale or flood, though the latter was 


inced round at the mountains, while the veins 
his forehead swelled with the heat, and noticed 
they had lost their usual sharpness: of outline. 
ey were blurred and hazy, and this exaggerated 
; fantastic deformity. One of them, a huge, mis- 


riven into, and though part of it had evidently 


UT hed one hot afternoon Whitey Whe i a 


d ached and he was curiously limp, that he did. 


athing he had never seen in that parched country. cS; : 


h apen crag, hung right over the steep slope the adit : 


| melted by volcanic fires long ago, its face had : 


al A from it. They lay amidst long piles of debris eb ak 


stively near the adit, and as he looked at them 
tney remembered that the Tlascalan Queen had 
Dice he turned and entered the adit, and an hour 
o later stood with a lamp in his hand near 
several half-breeds were toiling at a hand-power _ 
‘machine. They were half-naked, and the 


ered how they worked at all, for, though usually ~ 
tive person, he felt capable of little more than 
ing against the wall of ragged stone just then. 


rspiration dripped from them. Indeed, Whitney mee 


y: cool Pocdig his dust-smeared shirt, “ a 


either, as far as my knowledge goes. It was a cle 
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but the persistent crunch of the drill, which was a 
sound he was accustomed to, exasperated him. The 
air was hotter than it was outside, and dead still, 
Presently Jefferson came out of a gallery with two or — 
three fragments of broken stone in his hand, and sat _ 
down by him, pagans 
“Feel them,” he said. “ Hardly worth hauling out © 
to the smelter.” ye 
Whitney poised them in his hand. “Have you — 
been getting nothing richer to-day ?” he asked. by 
“No,” said Jefferson. “If Stuyvesant’s face is any i 
guide to his feelings I don’t expect to. We're about 
through with this contract. The Tlascalan Quests a 
played Out.” E 
Whitney had already arrived at much the same ag 
decision. “Well,” he said, “we'll go on another,» 
week, anyway; but what's wrong with the climate? — 
I don’t want to move.’ x 
“Some folks are born that way,” observed his E 
comrade, dryly. - 
“You and I don’t belong to them, and if ity was to 
strike the richest lead in Mexico you couldn’t get i 
up a hustle.” 
Jefferson admitted it. “It’s a sure thing,” he saide 
“Felt something very like it in Bolivia once before, 
That night the front of the cathedral caved right in, 
though I could never quite see the connection between 
the power that’s bottled up down below and the 
state of our atmosphere. It isn’t always the same 


cool morning, when Lucar was wrecked in half er 
hour.” naa 
He took out a cigar aaa lighted it. “It’sa soli jo 
fact, I can’t hustle.” ; 
Whitney said nothing, and for the first time sin 
they had taken over the mine the po were n 
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_ rebuked when they gradually slackened their toil, 
_ though by and by the crunch of the drill was scarcely 
_ audible. All-of them seemed to be waiting in a 
state of strained expectancy, though what_ they 
waited for none of them knew. Then one of the 

peons cried out as a sound that was appalling in its 
strangeness seemed to rise from the depths of the 


earth, and Whitney, whose nerves were reasonably 


_ good, dropped the lamp he held. Another one was, 
__ however, fastened to a neighbouring prop, and the 
light showed the consternation in the tense faces of 
the men. Then it flickered, though there was no 
-_yentilation, and the air was ‘still, and for a moment 
_ Whitney watched the wavering flame until it became 
_ evident that the rock was moving under him. Again 
the sound, which he could never afterwards quite 
_ | describe, seemed to fill the mine, and it dawned upon | 

him and the others that it was highly desirable to - 


x 


make for the open air. The peons fled on the 


_ instant, but Whitney sprang towards the mouth of - 
the neighbouring gallery, and a rush of feet and a 
_ hoarse voice answered his shout. 

__. “Give this crowd a clear track, and then get out,” 
i ‘it said. 


- swarm of badly-startled men poured half-naked out 
of the gallery, for if he had not flung himself back — 


like frightened deer, and Whitney did not blame 


_ turned towards the shaft and made the best pace he_ 
_ could. There was another sound in the mine now, — 
one that he recognised as made by stout timber crack- 
ier i ing and crushing in; and one or two of the few lights | 


in the tunnel_ went out as he glanced at them. The. 


iS. 


_ The reason for the warning was plain when a | 


By 


flat against the stone some of them would certainly 
haye hurled him down and run over him. They ran 


them, for, when Stuyvesant sprang into the adit, he 
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others burned, however, and as he passed them he ~ 
could see the massy timbers moving. The props 
_ were also bulging, and here and there his trained eyes 
- noticed that a stone had sprung out. . 
Then there was a crash in the dadncts behind — 
_ him that reverberated down the tunnel, and, from the — 
- eries ahead, he fancied that the peons who had out. 
paced him were fighting at the ladder. When he 
reached it, one of them, who had apparently been 
flung down by his comrades, lay at the foot of it, 
and he looked at Jefferson, who made a little 
sign. Stuyvesant saw it and smiled. 
“Well,” he said, “we'll take him up, though the ~ 
_ usual course is to get out of the way when you see a 
_ hurt man in a Mexican town.” e 
' Whitney was never very sure how they got the half- ~ 
conscious peon up the ladder, but they managed it, ~ 
and drove him forward between them as they went 
on with the pale blink of light in the entrance beckon- 
-ingthem. The air was thick with dust and fragments 
_of shattered rock went crashing by them when they — 
reeled out of the mine, and Jefferson afterwards — 
-averred that all four rolled down a considerable — 
portion of the steep slope. The road that climbed se 
Boast seemed to have been blotted out. 
_- As they approached the level of the arid plain dete 
_ was a stupendous crash, and the face of the crag above ~ 
the adit melted before their eyes, The crash was 
- followed by a roar and a bewildering cloud of dust, 
-and there was afterwards a heavy silence. None of s 
them, however, felt inclined to stop, and they went on 
_ to the galvanised shanty. It stood intact, but most 
of the baked-soil houses were shapeless heaps. Then 
Z they looked at one another with tense faces, and 
Whitney laughed a short, strained she nae ) 
“The boys started a little. before I did. 1 guess 


-dn’t worry about them getting out,” he said, 
hat has become of that peon ?” 
peon had evidently recovered, for they could 
him running towards the others, who had clustered 
nd the shattered houses. Then Whitney glanced 
wards the adit, and failed to see it. There 
no longer any sign of an opening in the 
, which was covered by an enormous bank of 


T lascalan Queen’s shut up,” he said, 

fact was very evident when by and by they 
red over the great pile of stones that now 
red the entrance to the mine. None of them, 
: said anything i in particular, and supper was 
they were sitting outside the shanty before 
erred to the question before them. The air 
arer now, and the tension had passed away. 
ssant leaned forward in his chair, with a cigar 


ascalan Queen was probably played out before 

ng took place, and my advice is to let it go,” 

id, “The mine is now in all probability filled ~ 

“up, and, though one can’t be quite sure of that, 

cost a good many dollars to decide the point. 

n’t recommend any concern that retained me ~~ 

r adviser to spend them.” < 

ferson looked at Whitney, aha nodded. “ Well,” 

id, quietly, “we have to face it. We have done 
ould.” Pent 

en there’s another matter,” said Stuyvesant. Ben 

mentioned that you had raised a good deal of 

ore you sent for me, and we turned out 

keep the mule train busy afterwards. -I-. ~ 

d that the smelter people won’t hand a dollar 

Crosst hwaite’s mi has Sy verified and 


v 


‘was nothing in hand.” Bere 


' broke off for a momeut—* it didn’t seem quite ad 


ae who formulated it, and he embarked upon a ¢ 
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somebody nominated to execute it as required by 
Mexican law.” 

ares admitted Whitney. “You have got the 
hang of it.” , 

“Tn that case’ there should be a good many dollars 
standing to Miss Crossthwaite’s credit, and, if we 
could get the documents required from England, there 
is reason for believing that Don Erminio would arrange 
the thing forme. That raises a question I’ve had in 
my mind. Have you heard anything from Miss 
Crossthwaite, or had any instructions from the 


brother ?” 


- “ ve heard from the man, as I told you. Explaiae 


‘what we were doing at the mine, and asked for dollars 
_ enough to carry us on, but he never sent them.” pe 


« How did the letters strike you?” | 

Whitney looked thoughtful. “As not satisfactory, 
I know Jim Crossthwaite sent several letters of 
exchange to his brother, but the man writes as if there 

“You have the letters ?” ) ae 

Whitney produced them, and Stuyvesant, who read 
them carefully, took out and lighted a Oe before. he 
made any observation. 

“Does the man know there are any dollars in the 
smelter people’ s hands?” he asked at length. see: 

“No,” said Whitney, with a little dry smile. “When 
I got his letter I worried over the matter, but "—he 


able to tell him.” : 

There was a significant silence after this. These 
men were shrewd Americans who had learned a good 
deal about human nature during the course of t eir 
somewhat varied careers, and much the same thought 


was in the mind of each of them. It was Stuyvesant 
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: of lucid and, as ‘it happened, singularly accurate 
- reasoning. 


“Did Crossthwaite ever talk about his brother?” 


he asked. 
It appeared that Jim Crossthwaite had now and 
then mentioned him, and Stuyvesant proceeded a 


“little further, “Is he a man of any education ?” he 
- asked. Se) 


“No,” said Whitney. “ Anyway, I understood from. 


Jim Crossthwaite that both of them were brought up 
ata desolate farm quite a long way off the nearest 
~ little town.” 

_ “Has he been in business i in any of the big Engiish 

‘cities ?” 

_ “YJ believe he stayed right back on the farm and 

- fan it and a little quarry.” 

- Characteristics, so far as Crossthwaite mentioned 
them?” 

“A smart business. man.’ 

_ « “Local business. Thats a point,” said Stuyvesant. 
: “Older than his brother?” 
“Two or three years,” said Whitney. 
wr well, said Stuyvesant, “now we have something 
~ to work from, we'll make a few deductions. In the 
first place, we'll assume that at bottom there’s no 
essential difference between the Americans and- Eng- 
- lishmen who live round the little towns. In our case 

I mean back east. The hustlers generally pull out for 
the west. Now we were both raised back east in little, 
old, one-horse towns, and we know that they’re usually 
what I'll call groovy men who run them. They’re 
down in the rut, and when they reach fifty, which 
‘must be Crossthwaite’s age, it would hurt them to 
get out of it. Well, we'll take a business man of 


are 


b that kind and assume that he’s hard. There’s not a 


_ shrewder man upon this earth when it’s a small trade 


Pas irik . as 


me 
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in farming stock, running a store, or buying up a 
mortgage on his neighbour's homestead, He hasn't: — 
a big outlook, and the love of dollars usually gets hold ~ 
of him, but he’ s only used to handle them by the thou- — 
sand or two, and when he gets up against a big thing . 
it quite often either rattles or scares him.” Fs 
a - Whitney smiled, for he recognised the type his com- 
rade had portrayed. “Ness he said, “it’s a sure thing ~ 
_ they have a few of them over in England. . RS 
“Then,” said Stuyvesant, “we'll assume that a man 4 
eS, of ‘that kind, a hard man, lets the love of the dollar ~ 
get too tight a grip on him, and money’s sent along 
which he diverts to his own purposes, Then Sone 

body tells him about a silver mine he might get hold — 

of too. Ifhe’d been raised in Wall Street he'd sail 
right in, but when it means laying out quite a pile ot ; 
dollars he gets scared. He hasn’t the snap and the ~ 
_ wideness of view. Then he gets wondering how much — 
his brother’s friends out there know. He worries over 
_ it, writes evasive letters, and decides that it’s safer to 
let the thing slide. Now it’s only an assumption ‘that. 
Crossthwaite i is that kind of man, but it’s a point we - ts 
_ have to grapple with, It’s up to us.” i 
_ Whitney made a little sign of concurrence. “ I’m 
going over there to see him before this matter goes 
-any further,” he announced. “You can ea th 
delay to Don Erminio.” 


oad have ended up in the ana 
stand i ayn” 
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of making a trip to England. I guess I’m going to 
enjoy myself there, but I’m going to worry round 
quietly and make sure of things before I call-upon 
Tom Crossthwaite.” 

’ His face hardened, and a little glint crept into his 
eyes. The man was then a miner, but he had been a 
good many things in his time, and he possessed in an 
eminent degree the shrewdness, restless activity, and 
persistence, which are not infrequently characteristics 
of his countrymen. He was also honest, and one 


_ who could remember a kindness done him, Jefferson. 
__ smiled as he glanced at him. 


“Well,” he said, “if that man in England’s not 
- quite straight, I guess there’s going to be trouble when: 
you get on his trail.” 
Then Stuyvesant spoke again, and his words were 
brief and to the point. “You'll follow it right up,” 
hesaid. “If itis necessary, put their smartest lawyers 
on, and, if you want dollars, cable. You know where 
- to get them from.” 
He waved his hand as though to indicate that there 
“was no more to be said upon that matter, and they 
_ discussed the paying off of the peons and the abandon- 


ment of the mine. Still, if Tom Crossthwaite had 


seen their faces and heard their sharp, decisive tones 


ES 


x a few minutes earlier, he would, in all probability, 
- have felt more uneasy than he did, and, as it happened, 
_ he was by no means quite easy in his ‘mind already. 


said. « They'll be running the stone trucks down very 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE BROKEN LINK 


IT was about eight o'clock in the evening, and a 
drizzle of fine rain that had‘ just set in wet the 
gleaming rails, when Finegan and his comrade Jim 
toiled atthe force pump which was heaving water 
into the tanks of the little contractor’s locomotive hard . 
by. They were, however, not unduly exerting them- 
selves, for Forster had worked overtime during several 
wecks of fierce dry weather, and they had been 
handling heavy stones since seven o'clock that “/” 
morning. There were several more trucks of the 
latter to be unloaded before they desisted for the 
night. They did not even increase their efforts when 
Forster, who walked down the line, stopped close Py 
and looked up at the engineer. 

_ “Haven't you got enough water yet, Taylor?” he 


tr, he eee, 


shortly, and I’d sooner have you out of that.” 2 
The engineer turned and pointed to the train of — 
wagons loaded high with clay that were coupled on _ 
behind his engine. “I’ve got to have the tanks ram 
full, sir, before she'll face the incline with that load,” : 
he said. “I want all the weight I can get on the 
_ drivers to grip these greasy rails.” 
“How long will you be?” Forster asked. . 
“Quarter of an hour,” said Taylor, and added ina 
very audible aside, “T have seen men who'd have 7 
pumped my tanks up in half the time.” 
He looked hard at Biicaey with ioe he: ia 
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exchanged several somewhat pointed compliments a 
- little earlier, but the latter merely favoured him with 
a benevolent smile, as he slowly forced his pump 
handle round. .Then Forster called a foreman, who 
was standing near at hand. 
“T’ll tell them to hook another couple of loaded 
trucks on to the quarry rope and hold on a little, sir,” 
said the latter. “ We'll send up two men with sprags 
- to catch the stone wagons coming down, and they 
could stop them altogether if the Spot train isn’t 
; Sclear.® 
Forster, who expressed himself as satisfied with 
_ this arrangement, sat down upon a_ neighbouring 
_ boulder.. He was as tired as most of the men were, 
for he had been on his feet since soon after sunrise, 
_ and had pored over estimates and plans most of the 
a previous night. He had done much the same thing © 
_' for the last few months, and the result-of it was 


and the sharpness of his expression. There had been 
_ a good many unexpected difficulties to grapple with, 
--and several minor accidents had occurred of late. 
Forster, who gave every part of the work his personal 
supervision, was somewhat puzzled about them, and 
_ he decided that he would wait until. the stone trucks 
came safely down. 
_- Close beside him a rude timber bridge spanned a 
_ ravine which fissured the moor. It had cost a good 


double line of contractor’s rails, and formed part of a 
sharp curve. The locomotive stood at the head of it, 
_.and the row of wagons, loaded with spoil from the 
“ _ excavations: behind the dam, stretched across it, The 
_ dam was a quarter ofa mile away, and the line forked 

2 4h at:a somewhat greater distance in front of the loco- 
- notive. ne Rerror led down the valley, but the 


* becoming evident in the leanness of his bronzed face 


deal to build, but it was just wide enough.to carrya 
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other ran up, climbing steeply through a waste oes 
heather, to the néw granite quarry on the face ofa 
' hill) The latter track was double, and the loaded 5 
_ trucks that ran down one line pulled the empty ones ~~ 
_ up the other by means of a rope which led over a 
_ drum at the top, which is a device that has long been 

used in large quarries. Forster had faced the expen- — a 
_ diture incurred in constructing these lines because it — 

- obviated the necessity of his buying the granite from 
_ Crossthwaite or hiring the latter’s teams. . 
E While he sat there a wire rope tw anged and tight: 7 : 
- ened suddenly, and a little train of empty wagons, 
- with two full ones hooked on behind them, commenced ~ 
to move. They came clattering across the points — 
_ beneath the raw, red wall of dam, swung over the — 
_-bridge past the waiting train, and rattled away ~ 
- through the heather up the slope of moor. The 
- loaded trucks had been hooked on to equalisé the — 
. weight of granite that was being sent down, which 
Was more than usual, for the men below expected all 
that had been got ready during the day. Then he 
_ saw two men walk up the line with big club-shaped 
lumps of timber which it would be their business to — 
_ thrust into the wheels of the descending wagons if. 
it appeared advisable to-check their pace. Forster 
signed to the engineer. “You'd better get off the 
bridge and over the points, Taylor,” he said. 

“The tanks aren’t full, sir, but if I’ve weight shox 
on the drivers I'll start her,” said the man. 
_ He blew his whistle, and the train backed down the: 
incline a yard or two, Then there was a sudden 
banging of couplings, and the little engine snorted 
furiously while the wagons stood still. The incline 
‘was very steep, and the rails were greasy with the 
drizzle. cg taylor thrust the gant further over, ibe te 


rolled on a foot or so, and then spun again until one ~ 
f the men at work close by ran forward and flung a 
andful or two of sharp granite grit upon the rails. 
hen the snorting became a little slower, and for a_ 


é cui trucks, but he did not appear to find 
- enough of it, and Forster called to ‘Taylor, “ Hadn't 
_ you better stop her and unhook a truck or two?” 
“he man was evidently reluctant to do it,, Itwas 
last journey for the day, and he did not wantto ~ 
come back for the trucks. “T’ll have another try. = 
We'll do it this time,” he said. 
ster watched him while he once more beaches 
The locomotive had cost a good deal of — 
money, and his employers had written him somewhat — 
- pointedly about the expenditure. He was quite — 
ee _ aware that he would be expected to prove it warranted. 
- Then as Taylor attempted to start up the incline he — 
ned and glanced up at the climbing moor. It was _ 
utterly empty, a desolate waste of heather, broken 
< ve. by the line of track which crept over a ridge 
“st 1e distance-further on, and a thin, dingy haze 
‘floated over its higher slopes. There was for a few 
moments no sign of the descénding wagons, though he 
new they must have started on their downward” 
ney when the others left the dam; but, as he 


lever the crest of the ridge. : 
came on with a startling swiftness, and Be. a 
ear the slope of the ridge at a- bound, while 
er Closed one hand hard as he realised that bes 


lips set and his heart beating unpleasantly fast. He 
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a 


‘locomotive went snorting up the incline under every 


_ portentous swiftness across the climbing moor, but 


a 


uy 


ae 


one of the sleepers from the pile across it,” he said, — « 
- and turned to the foreman. “We must pitch these 


granite trucks, being heavier, travelled fastest down- 
hill. He felt that there was very little possibility of. 


that ran over the drum at the quarry had evidently 
parted, and two sets of wagons, one of which was 


loaded with ponderous masses of granite, would be 


down upon him in another few minutes. There was 
nothing to check their pace now, and it was very clear 
to him that he had not a moment to lose. Then 
somebody else realised the danger, and a confused 
shouting broke out as the rest glanced up at the 
moor. The foreman came running towards the engine 
waving his hand. 

“Unhook half your load, and make a dash for 
the points,” he cried, and Forster sprang up on the _ 
boulder. seh 

“Three or four of you run up the line, and get, 5 


trucks off.” 
The men did as they were bidden, and while the 


pound of steam with only a few trucks behind it, half. 
a dozen odd scrambling figures sped over the uneven —_— 
track towards the pile of sleepers which lay beside it — 
above the points. That was all that could be done © 
in the meanwhile, and Forster stood still with his 


could now see two trains of wagons flying with a — 


one was some distance in front of the other, for the 


checking the latter, and the locomotive was slowly — 
‘snorting uphill along the line they would very shortly ° 
sweep over. It was merely a question whether Tay- 
lor could reach and cross the points before the loaded 
trucks rushed down upon him. ; 
In another moment or two it became evident that 
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he saw he could not do it, for he blew his whistle, | 
and Forster heard the trucks clash as they closed on — 


one another. He half expected the man to jump 
clear, but, though there seemed no possibility of 


avoiding the disaster, he was clearly determined on | 


_ Sticking to his engine until the last. With another 
warning blast of his whistle he backed the train and 


came rattling back across the bridge, though this 
would apparently avail him little, since the line came | 


to a stop close behind the dam, and the incline was 


for most of the way remarkably steep. He had, 
however, at least given the rest another opportunity — 
- of doing something, and Forster was fortunately one 
~ of the men who in time of emergency can rise to. 


- the occasion. 


He flashed a glance up the line, and saw two little - 


- strung-up figures standing high up amidst the heather 
-  withe what looked like heavy. clubs in their hands. 


- Had the wire rope not broken, the weight of the 


ascending trucks would have checked the pace of: 


those that came down sufficiently for the men to — 


have ‘thrust these sprags into one or more of the 


wheels ; but, though they clearly meant to do what _ 


they could, that, as Forster realised, was out of the © 


‘question now. A little lower down several other bent 


_ figures were apparently dragging something across 


- the line, and another man who carried a stone in — 


his hand was running furiously towards the points. — 
Forster saw all this in a moment, and then it dawned © 
‘on him that the one place where the trucks were — 


most likely to jump the metals was on the curving 


, _ bridge, and shouting to the men who stood gazing — 


_ at the on-coming train, he ran towards it. The 


% 


: granite trucks would,’ he fancied, reach the bridge 


a minute before the empty ones. 
He sprang out upon the bridge, with the foreman = 


ped. = A ir 
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and three or four others close behind, and among the 
latter were Finegan and Jim the dalesman. It was 
an openwork, wooden structure, with nothing between 
the sleepers except a narrow plank, and it was only 
_ just wide enough to carry the rails. Two of themen  ~ 
carried a sleeper and a length of rope, one of them’ 
‘had a big iron forging with a hollow in it, and a - _ 
_ wedge, and Forster supposed that the foreman had )..5% 
- bidden them bring these things. 
~ He hazarded another glance up the line, and saw : 
one of the men high upon the moor jump forward 
_as the wagons rushed by him. It was too faraway 
to hear the crash, but he saw the shattered sprag 
hurled clear of the wheels as though shot out of 
acannon. Then the wagons seemed to jolt together 
and rise up a little, and he surmised that they had 
struck the obstacle prepared for them. They went 
through it, however, and-he flung himself down beside at 
the man who. was dragging the sleeper across the ts 
rails and wrenched the rope from him. ae 
_ “We have a minute or two yet,” he said. as 
He tore his hand on something as he whipped the 
rope round a beam below the rail, but he was only _ 
aware of the injury because he saw the blood drip 
down. The man who snatched the end from him — 
passed it round the beam again, and for a minute — 
or so they worked in a frenzy while somebodyiclose 
beside them hammered a wedge in. Another man — 
was also apparently tying the “sleeper to the other ~ 
rail, but Forster only saw a blurred figure out of the ~ 
corner of his eye. His hand seemed to be bleeding — 
badly, for his fingers were wet and slippery, and he 
could hardly make the knot.- Then the man nearest 
tim sprang up with a gasp. pie te: 
“Tt’s done, sir. That ought to hold,” he said. 
A shouting broke out behind them, and. Forster, 


ree not seem to him that there would be time 
yr any of them to reach the head of the bridge, and 


‘down and vanished, had flung himself bodily off into 
the gully. Still, he remembered subconsciously that 
bi 


he beck which wandered through the latter twenty 
feet at. et below was strewn with very large 


h Soe held on eee 

rs - Next moment the whole bridge rattled, and there 
s a heavy crash as four granite- -laden wagons leapt 

out from the metals. They struck the edge of the 

framing, which tilted one of them, and then, while 

granite poured out, went smashing down into the 


Forster gasped with relief, for after all, con- 


Eyed the locomotive upon the Gee below ; but 


he oa eld fast for another half-minute until the empty 
clattering furiously, rushed by above his 


ons, 


e fancied that the foreman, who suddenly stooped — ie 


4 Rhen. he swung himself down cautiously into 
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they would be of little further service, but he fancied _ 
that the empty ones would not have received much ~ 
damage from their plunge into churned-up clay. ~He — 
felt very limp and scarcely inclined to move now the 
tension had passed, but by and by he roused himself 
and picked up the piece of heavy chain the wire rope _ 
had been shackled to. Three or four links were still — 
hanging from the coupling, but while he ab = at 
them the foreman appeared. je 
The man stooped and glanced at the chatth i 
“That’s where it went, sir,’ ‘he said. “The broken 
end would whip out of the link.” ae 
“Yes,” said Forster. “If it’s not hanging on to © 
the rope it’s somewhere up the line. Send some of © 
the men to look forit. I’d like to see the break in it.” 
“Tl tell them,” said the man. “ Hadn't you better 
go back to the office, sir, and tie your hand up?” — 
He broke off, and seemed to hesitatea moment. “I’d ~ 
like to see that link myself,” he added. “I never saw. 
a chain of this size break under a load like what we 
put upon it. The wire ought to have gone before it,” 
The same thing had, as it happened, occurred to 
Forster already ; but his hand, which he had appar- | 
ently ripped upon a bolt or spike-head, was becoming © 
_ painful, and he turned away towards his shanty. In 
the meanwhile the foreman found that the last link 
‘of chain attached to the rope was whole, which mad 
it evident that the broken one had shot out upon thi 
line or into the heather. The men he dispatchec 
searched among the latter without apparently dis 
covering it ; but when Jim the dalesman and.Fineg 
sat bysthe beck side some time later, Finegan pulle 
a broken piece of iron out of his pocket. Wha ; 
would yez make of that?” he asked. ee 
“Nobbut but the link the boss sent thee to ook be 
is for,” said Jim. .“ Why didn’t thee give. it him ae ; 


Poa Se 
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_ Finegan laughed softly, for he had the astuteness 
of the Celtic temperament in him. “Is it give it the 
boss I would be doing?” he said. “Ye will have no 
notion how it broke?” 
“No,” said the dalesman. “Has thee?” 

‘His ‘companion gazed reflectively at the broken 
link, One part of the break resembled a bunch of 
torn-off grey threads, but the rest of it had rather 
a granular appearance and was coarsely speckled. 
There had evidently been a smooth incision on the 
ee of the latter portion. 

‘I wanst worked ina blacksmith’s shop beyont 
Clonmel,” he said. ‘When ye see iron break that 
way it's been nicked wid a cold chisel. If yez illtreat 
iron ye turn it crystalline.” 

- The dalesman was not as keen as his comrade, 
Bathe was shrewd, and he appeared almost startled 
for a moment or two. “Well,” he said, “what's thee 
going to do?” 

_ “Lie low,” answered Finegan, “same as the white- 
Boy did when the agint came to collect the rint from 
him. He got into a big dry ditch, and he tuk a gun 
along. The boss is young and foolish'— sure it’s 
fortunit he has you and me behint him.” 

~ He put the link in his pocket, and smiled in a 
ather curious fashion. “I will make it my business 
O inquire of the smith, promiscuous, who came into 
hhis shop the last day or two. Wan of them who did 
tuk away more than he was sent for wid him.” 

“Thee could put a name on the man?” 

Finegan grinned. “It’s the proof of it I’m after. 
sit will not be names we will address him wid when 


Wve pet it.” 


af en 4k 


CHAPTER Sala . i 
AN INHOSPITABLE HOUSE 
“LONG smears of leaden cloud clung about _ 


fellsides, and a dingy greyness was creeping slo 
across the empty moor, when Agatha drove 


and down through the shaggy heather, It w 
many of the moor tracks, in execrable orde a 
_ deep in places, washed hollow by the. rains, 
_ mended here and there by promiscuously flung 
loads of large-sized metal, Agatha drove very 
cantiously, though it was then well on in the. evenin 

_and she was still some distance from Banisdale. : 


deluge fell, but in order to do so it appeared desir. 

__ tohave some regard for the jolting vehicle. _ 
The pony was, however, impatient, and they w 
travelling rather faster than before when they sw 
round a bend where a little beck swirled acros 
road. Agatha did not see it until she had cl 
--a patch of whin bushes, and, for the rains had 
heavy of late, there was a crash as the wheel 
into the hollow the stream had worn out. 
deeper than the other, and the pony seemed to | 
considerable difficulty in pulling the digby out ag. 
after which Agatha heard a suggestive crunching. 
saw that the top of one wheel slanted inw 
rasped against the body of the vehicle. She go 
and finding that the wheel would scarcely t 
ee that the axle had bent.or a liner of 
180 
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was Sbroken’: ; but it-was, at least, certain that she 
could not. ‘get the vehicle back to Banisdale in that 
condition, and standing ‘still a “moment she looked 
about her. 

' On the one hand ay a great misty hollow into 
which a wisp of straggling firs ran down and vanished, 
‘in front of her the rising moor stretched away, 
olate and grey, under a lowering sky. Here and 
a clump of white wild cotton gleamed lividly, or. - 
= age peats were cut showed a Se rich 


d-slanted trees that cut faintly against the sky. 
ese, as she recognised, sheltered Longmire farm, 
d she could, at least, lead the pony there, and 
haps get somebody to drive her home. She 
yoked the pony, for she had ready fingers and was 


ly. | 
aa aving the pony in the yard, she peed at the 
én door, which stood half open, and then quietly 


ed in. The big room was very dim, and scented 


ickered in the great hollow of the hearth, and 
w three figures sitting near it. There was an 
n, an outline merely, his spare figure silhouetted 
tly against the elusive brightness which fell upon — 
cf es of his two companions. One was an old — 
nan, harsh and forbidding of aspect, with shrivelled 
nd a toil-worn frame ; and the other, as Agatha — 
an unusually pretty girl, They looked up 

ae came in, ; and she was a trifle pee: to af 
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see that there was evident hostility in the younger 
woman’s eyes. The older one, whom she recognised 

as Jess Webster, also watched ‘her as she moved for- 
ward, in a grim unfriendly fashion that was almost 
disconcerting. Neither of them, however, said any- 
thing. Then the firelight sank, and the figures grew 
blurred and indistinct again. 

Agatha explained with some diffidence what had 
brought her there, and Jess Webster nodded. “ Aye,” 
she said, “it wadn't do to leave pony straying, and 
there’s heavy rain nigh at hand. Webster,” and she 
raised her voice into a shrill screech, “tak Miss 
Crossthwaite’s pony into stable.” awe 

The old man raised himself stiffly and shuffled out — 
of the room ; and the woman turned to Agatha, who 
was still standing, since nobody had asked her to sit a 
down. ae 

“Thy uncle can send for the beast in the morning. 
Now thee’ ll go thy ways | before rain come, if thee’s ey 
wise.” 

It was evidently meant as a curt dismissal, and 
Agatha flushed a trifle, for the fact that she had — 
sympathised with hersolicitude about the pony seemed ‘ 
to emphasise the ungraciousness of the old woman "Ss a 
manner. tg 

“Tt will rain long before I get home. Haven't you 44 
~ a trap or anybody who could drive me back ?” ape aoe 
said. 

The firelight flared up just then, and Agatha saw po 
‘that there was a very curious expression in the eyes © 
of the younger woman, which were fixed upon he 
There was an unexplainable dislike in them, but th 
was not quite all, for the girl’s manner suggested 
certain grim satisfaction with the situation, Agatk 
could not understand it, but it would, for all that, h 
_ been perfectly comprehensible to one acquainted w 
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_the somewhat natural bitterness that now and then 
creeps into the hearts of the hard-driven toilers, 

_ Bessy and her folks-worked late and early, facing 
the weather, bitter wind, scorching sun, or scourging 
rain, as it came. They lived on the coarsest food, and 

practised the sternest self-denial ; but she felt that she 

and this niece of Crossthwaite’s, whose every wish was 
gratified, were, after all, of the same flesh and blood. 
_On the open moor, at least, the rain fell upon rich and 
poor alike ; and there was no reason why she should 
_ grieve that this girl, who was, it seemed, if Crossthwaite 
could manage it, to deprive her of her lover, should 
“feel the lash of it on her pampered body. 
_ “No,” she said, “we’ve nobody. Webster’s been up 
since four, and he’s glad to rest his aching bones. 
Would you have him drive eight miles in the rain 
_when he has to start to-morrow at four again? Then 
_there’s aunt—she’s sixty, and must be up at day- 
‘light too—and I’ve an hour's work in ee dairy soon 
as the milk’s cool.” 
Agatha recognised the force of this, Rhoudli she was 
‘still a little puzzled by the bitterness the girl’s tone 
detrayed, and she turned towards the door just as 
a tush of heavy drops beat upon the stones outside. © 
at No, , she said, quietly, “ it wouldn’t be reasonable to 
ask you.’ 
_ She went out, and her hat was shapeless before she 
ached the foot of the lonning, while her dress was 
lack with’ water, for, as a rule, it rains unusually hard 
mong the fells of the north country. Agatha, how- 
ever, faced it resolutely, though the deluge lashed her 
cheeks and half filled her eyes; and she. only wished 
Bens not quite an hour's walk to Banisdale—that 
Was, at least, in ordinary weather. She had gone 
out a mile when the little light there was left died 
amidst the rain. She could no longer. see the 


c strip, ‘with the wet and re track that melted int 
it which steadily moved on before her through a ha 
of falling water. There was no sound but the patter 
among the heather and the tinkle of the little gather- 
_. ing-rills, and she was uncomfortably conscious” 
several chilly rivulets were trickling down her s 
_ Her wet skirt also clung about her and hampered ft 
horribly, and at length ‘she stopped, breathless, under 
the shelter of a little ridge of rock, Then, however 
she heard the splash of approaching footsteps, and | 
and by a figure materialised out of the rain. It gre 
a little more distinct, and as the man drew abreas 
her she recognised with some relief that it was Forst 
He stopped and appeared astonished to see 
when she called to him. 

_ “However did you come to be out in this delegs 
he asked. 

Agatha told him, and he quietly slipped his: 
through Hers... Well, ” he said, “ you're far too. 
stand still, and we ‘Il get on. I’ll:see you safe 
- Banisdale; it isn’t very much of a round.” 
si Dhey set out together, and Agatha was ‘glad of 

companion’s arm, while he presently commenc 
talk again. “ They have a gig at Lonsmi he ; 


-.more ae ‘Old ae is canoe ot 
-a temper, but I understand she’s rather liked by 
people who don’t fall out with her. Anyway, th 
looks amiable, and I believe she’s a friend fe 
cousin’ $2 Bi 
“Edgar Crosthwates i Bey ‘Agatha: o 
_“ Yes,” said Forster. .“ He drove her 

Kingsdale fair.” 


remembered the paulo: in Bessy Little’ s face 
t dawned upon her. Edgar Crossthwaite had — 


it occurred to Agatha that it was scarcely a 
8. Saree for a young man to take a young 


one it af his own will, which led to the 
question, who had put the sage ace upon 
and with what object ? 


v her of late might, she fancied, Aiea an 
‘planation, and she half-consciously clung a little 
closer to her companion. His grasp upon her arm 
eassuringly steady, and there were times when — 
sh nk from Crossthwaite, and felt very much | 
at Her father’s few friends were 


oe eee look to for panies or support in 
need. It was comforting to feel that she had 
in this young engineer. 
Do you know anything about Edgar Cross- 
ee?” she asked. “Of course”—she laughed— 
my cousin ; but I’ve only seen him two or three 
and then I scarcely said anything to‘ him, I~ 
he like his father in character?” 
met him,” said Forster. “I had to call upon 
his employer, about some matters connected 
dam once or twice. He seemed good- 
d I rather liked the man ; but that was, 
ee may say it, because he appeared to bein — 
oat opposite of your: uncle." es 


_ high above the ground, and without quite realising 


Fae ae 
ae a 
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“Weak?” suggested Agatha. 

“I think he’s'a man who would be rather readily 
influenced,” said Forster, dryly. 

This agreed with the opinion Agatha had already. 
formed, and did not tend to reassure her; but she © 
dismissed the subject in the meanwhile, and ‘struggled — 
on with her companion for another mile in the rain. — 
Then they came to a stop on the edge of a beck 
which swirled across the road, as the moorland 
streams in that courtry not infrequently do. Asa rain 
a broad stone is laid across supports to make a bridaaas 
for foot passengers, though the gigs drive through; 
but in this case it had not been done, and the: beck 
was swollen. Though it was dark, they could cin 
see a rather wide strip of water swirling by in front of 
them. 

“Tt must have riser’ unusually quickly,” said oe 
Forster. ‘ Anyway, we have to get through.” 

Then, while Agatha wondered somewhat unease 
how it was to be done, he stooped suddenly and flung 
his arms about her. Next moment she was lifte 


arts 
BSD i 
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what she was doing she let one arm fall round. his } 
shoulder. For the moment she only desired to save q 
herself from falling, but he strode into the water 
steadily, at which she was a trifle astonished, since 
she knew she was of average weight. He, howeve 
staggered a little in the strength of the stream, wh 
seemed’ to be well up to his knees, but she felt quit 
safe with him, and she had been relieved by the wi 
matter-of-fact manner in which he had picked her wu 
In another few moments he came out dripping, an 
gasped once or twice when hesct her down. “Y 
couldn’t very well have waded through,” he s 
“In any case, I thought I’d make sure you v were sa 
across eke you objected.” : 
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“Do you usually set about things in that hap- 
hazard fashion?” Agatha asked. 

pores Haphazard? No,” said Forster. “Still, when 
you recognise the plain necessity for ‘any course of 
action, isn’t it better to go right ahead?” 

_ Agatha did not answer this, though she agreed with 


‘question she would probably have still been wonder- 
ing how she was to cross the beck. He was, she 


ahead, and it seemed to her that the more numevous 
the obstacles were, the more resolute .his progress 
pecnic be. She liked men who were prompt of action. 


hamper one.” 

_ “What kind of occurrences?” © 

Bie ‘Things break that certainly shouldn’t ; stones for 
no particular reason slip out of slings ; and loaded 
- wagons run away downhill. In fact, during the last 


Beis could sympathise with him. She had in 
her own.case felt much the same thing, for of late 
ubles had crowded thick upon her. There had 
en her father’s death; the apparent dissipation of 
her fortune; and now she had, it seemed, to face the 

. wit past Crossthwaite would probably be 


‘ him, and realised that had he paused to discuss the © 


fancied, the kind of man who usually went straight 


Ow are you <a teg on with the dam?” she 


: ew weeks we ‘ve had such a sequence of misfortunes . 
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_ forced forward as her suitor. It almost seemed 
- some powerful hostile influence was at work, but in 
- the last instance, at least, there was no doubt that i 
was his father who was responsible for any co 
that Edgar might adopt. She did not care to purs: 
that train of thought any further, though it drew he 
_ closer to her companion, who, it seemed, was some- ~ 
what similarly situated, Besides this, she was 
wet, and she said nothing of any moment while 
plodded wearily onwards through the torrential 
until at length the black shape of Banisdale loo 
up close before them. Ee, 
“Won't you come in a minute ?” she asked, though _ 
she felt, for no very definite reason, that. she oul 
* sooner he did not fall in with the suggestion. 
ia -Forster appeared to consider. “ Well,” he said ae 
“hard! ly think your uncle would mind very much if I 
_ didn’t; but, after all, I’ll come in and duly hand you” 
over to him,” 39 
_ «They went in by the back, for, as a rule, the 
door of a farm in the north country is only “ope I 
on special occasions, and Forster, who was a few p 
in advance of the girl, stopped when he pushed op: 
the door of the big stone-flagged kitchen. — 
_. thwaite sat at a little table upon which there s' 
_ jug and a glass near the hearth; but.another 
who had evidently moved away as Forster en 
was vanishing downa shadowy passage. Th 
wh had not seen his face, for the man had rare: 


‘suggested a resemblance between him and h 
man Adam. He, however, dismissed the fanc 
_altogetherimprobable, Then he heard a door: 
and Crossthwaite, who stood up, raised 

ie ei wane oe he called, cs 


the room here was no toute that it was not coe 


Crossthwaite, who disregarded his visitor, 
ed to him. “Did I tell you that I'd want the gig 
eakfast to-morrow ?” he asked. 

u did.’ I'll have it ready,” said the man, whe 
oi worked about the farm, and he ene a 


‘wére two glasses on the table. If that was the 

would, he felt, decide the question whether the 
o had gone out was the one he had last seen, 
was scarcely likely that Crossthwaite would. 


¢ been hobnobbing with one of his farm hands, 
oom was, however, big and dimly lighted, and _ 
as a crumpled pewepenet and a tobacco Jae 


ae orter. “As it was raining very ee & 


ting dark, it seemed to me advisable to see 
(ee home. I understand that your digby broke 


ff It’s fortunate you came 
he said, and turned to Agatha, who stood 
water trickling offher. “ Didn’t the Websters 

to drive you over?” 
et Reatha, “they certainly didn’t, though 
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: what he had _ heard. 'Cantankerous as she wean 
hardly fancied Jess Webster would have permit 
the girl to walk home in that deluge withotit so 
_. reason, and there was very little satisfaction in the 
only one that occurred to him, It appeared probabl 
that the shrewd old woman had countenanced his 
son’s acquaintance with her niece, which had evident 
_ gone further than he had suspected ; -and had fores 
what his views were concerning Edgar. and Agatha. : 
Agatha saw him draw his brows down. 

“Hadn't you better get your wet things off 2h 
said, and turned to Forster. “Thanks for bring’ 
Miss Crossthwaite home.” 

It was quite evident to Forster that he was 
expected to stay, but as he moved towards the | 
_ he contrived to get a little nearer the table, one: s 
that there were two glasses upon it. He p 


‘wished he had seen Crossthwaite’s visitor a littl + 
~ distinctly. 5 
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ney AGATHA CONSULTS A LAWYER 


_ TOM CROSSTHWAITE sat near the window in the 
Miiehen at Banisdale- with a rather curious patchy 
colour in his’ cheeks and his eyes inflamed. It was 
just after breakfast, but he had been very hard to get 
on with in the morning of late, and he had, as it 
happened, sat up, with an account-book before him and 
a bottle of brandy at his elbow, a good deal of the © 
previous night. The accounts had occasioned him 
“some anxiety ; the brandy had further sharpened his 
temper ; and his wife, who stood beside the table, 
spare and pale and timid, in an old print dress, 
regarded him with manifest uneasiness. The door 
stood open, and a shaft of reflected light from the 
“blaze of brightness on the hot cobble-stones of the 
yard outside struck into the room. It fell upon the 
- woman’s fragile figure and her anxious face, which 
oked very worn. 
\ blowzy, freckled maid, heavy of frame and 
coarsely comely, with a shock of tow-coloured hair, 
clattered across the kitchen, and, turning to favour 
her mistress with a look in which cunning and veiled 
insolence seemed mingled, banged the plates on the 
black oak dresser together. One still comes across 
odd articles of quaint, and sometimes very artistic, 

furniture in common use_in the north country. 
thwaite waited until the girl clattered out of the 


again, and eeen turned towards his wife with a 
5 er- ‘ ‘141 
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sardonic smile in his eyes. “You and Martha hav 
; been having words?” he said. ‘ 
4 “No,” said.the woman, with a pitiful attempt 
4 self-assertion which seemed to further amuse hei 
husband, “I haven’t fallen quite so far as to argu 
oe with a girl like Martha. I reproved her for break 
something, and she was insolent to me, Amon 


other things she said she had asked—you—for hig’ 
wages, and meant to get them. It’s fortunate 
zi said she’d only stay on from month to month 
wouldn’t be regularly engaged at the term day.” 


i “You want to get rid of her? That’s rather ap 
because the girl’s a hard worker, and clever at 
butter. Besides, you’d probably get nobody else unti 
next term. I’m afraid you'll have to put pt wit 


They were plausible reasons, but Helen | Cr 
thwaite was not satisfied. She did not quite. 
what she suspected, but it was at least galling to i 
- openly defied by her maid each time she vent 
on a remonstrance. “Am I not to be mistre 
f ON in my, own house?” she asked. 

Crossthwaite laughed, unpleasantly. 
~ respects—not altogether. It saves trouble. to: 
-these things in the face now and then. 
Martha stays here until next term.” 


- Straightened herself, but in another igure or tw 
she fell into her old limp attitude again. The m 
had browbeaten her for so long that to give wa) 
i _ become habitual. Besides, she recognised that a 
other ‘course would be useless. 
‘Crossthwaite took her submission for gra 
_ watched her face. ‘ Well,” he said, “ther 
matter, Hibbert’s wife wants Agatha to : 
‘ Be weeks with her, and I’d sooner she did 
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prenmelit, anyway. I’ve no doubt she'll stay | 
aan if you ask her.” . 
hy should I ask her?” 
 Crossthwaite wrinkled his heavy brows. “T wish 
- one ae a will be here a weele from 


for a few moments. She was physically ah worn 

; by pears of toil, _neglect, and oppression, and 

Still, 

is she was, there were two people she could 

ost rouse herself to fight for, one of whom was her _ 

ly son, and the other her motherless niece by | 

She had suspected her husband’s inten- 

with regard to them, and, though she knew 

of Edgar’s entanglement, had foreseen that 

hemes he might have laid could only lead to 

. Agatha, she felt, might make friends with 

, but she knew that she would never marry him. 
The change ‘will do her good,” she said. “She 
a little brightness. I cannot ask her to put 

wisit.”* ‘3 

thwaite’s face darkened. “You mean you 

; _ “You set your will against mine once 

Bt 

id, moying a pace or two nearer, stood looking 

| on her with a look she shrank from in his 

ned eyes. “No more of this nonsense. Ask 

irl to stay—as I told you.” 

elen’s courage melted. She knew she was yielding, 

he hated herself for it; and then, stooping a © 

he man id: a hard hand on her shoulder and 


- haven’t placed « any, which was wise. The fact is that 
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Agatha stood in the entrance, tall and straight and — 
commanding i in her long black dress, with her lips set 
in a portentously straight line, and a half-contemp- 
tuous smile in her brown eyes. Exactly what she 
had seen neither of the others knew, and as a matter — 
of fact she had not seen very much, ‘but the woman’s — 
shrinking attitude and the sudden drawing back of © 
the man had been very suggestive. Crossthwaite had, — 
as it happened, almost commenced to hate the girl, 
but he, at least, seldom made any very determined 
attempt to overawe her. He felt that it was not 
likely to prove sucéessful, but he now and then made 
her to some extent acquainted with the rough side of 
his temper. if 

“We were talking about you,” he said. “Fanny 
Crossthwaite wants you to stay with her.” ? 

Agatha came forward and sat down. She saw 
there had been trouble, and she decided to outstay © 
the man, who, as she was aware, should have already © 
started for the quarry. ‘Yes,’ she said. “I meant 
to speak to my aunt about it.” | . re 

“Not to me?” . 

Agatha looked at him with a little smile of amuse- 
ment, which almost roused him to an _ outbrea 
flickering in her eyes. “Oh _ no,” she ‘said; “wh 
should I ask you?” 

“T happen to. be your guardian, though T have 
placed very few restraints upon you.’ : Hera 
-. The girl laughed. “Restraints!” she said. 


Tm not used to them. Besides, I am not sure th 
_ you are my guardian really.” 

Crossthwaite appeared to have some » expuibtel 
Scena himself in hand. ‘ok think I could. mae 
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_ property. What have you done with the quarter’s. 
allowance you got from me a little while ago?” 
im He was curious upon the point, and, what was 
_ more, it seemed a reasonably safe one upon which to 
assert his authority, but Agatha smiled again. “ Well,” 
‘she said, “I haven’t spent it yet, though it might 
have been wiser to get rid of it at once if it came out 
_- of the Tlascalan Queen. Still, I could, of course, 
give it to somebody if it showed any suspicious signs 
of making trouble, as it is supposed to do.” 
__. She spoke lightly, but she saw that this shot had 
_ told. The man had winced at the mention of the 
_ mine, as he had, for that matter, done once or twice’ 
before, and she fancied that something, which was 
_ probably brandy, had of late been acting on the vein 
~ of superstition in him until he shrank with a kind of 
_ morbid fear from anything connected with the Tlas- 
- calan Queen. Though she distrusted him, this some- 
what puzzled her. She had watched him rather 


__* After all,” he said, and it was evident that he was 
glad to change the subject, **T haven’t troubled you 
_ very much about your doings or what friends you 
_ make, though you go into Kingsdale rather often. 
_ You were there two days ago, and you didn’t come 
home alone.” 

_ Agatha considered this before she answered. She 
e head) as a matter of fact, overtaken Forster on the 
- moor, and had driven him some distance, but she 
‘could not tell how Crossthwaite was aware of this, 
‘since they had not seen him or met anybody else. 
$ Then she s¢emembered that, just as Forster got down 
turs off towards the dam; Martha, whom she had 
ken an. instinctive dislike to, had Groased the pasture 
_ above the road. It seemed an intolerable thing that 
me - the man ‘should have set a dairymaid to spy on 
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her. She laughed softly, and looked him in the eyes. 
_ “No,” she said, “I didn’t; but I think you were wise 
in letting me alone, because one’s guardian can’t have 
_ any real control over one. You can’t shut people up, 
_. or do anything else of that kind, when they don 
- seem inclined to act as you would like.” : 
_ Crossthwaite wrinkled his heavy brows, which she — 
knew was an ominous sign, and she felt that she had, 
perhaps, gone far enough. Indeed, it was a slight — 
relief to her when the maid came clattering i in again 
\ just then, as, in fact, it was to the man. He had held 
himself in hand while he talked to Agatha, but it had 
“cost him an effort, and his wife, at least, was a defence- — 
less victim. He turned to the maid. “The mistress — ie 
_ and I have been talking about you, and you will get 
_ the extra wages you asked for,” he said.~ 
_. Agatha saw the look he cast at his wife, and + en = 
_ turning suddenly noticed Martha’s grin of triumph 
Next moment the latter moved towards the dre 
and contrived to drop and smash a rather ch 
plate. This was evidently gratuitous malice, at 
_ Agatha, who fancied she understood it, closed’ one 
hand tight as she watched the blood rise into Helen 
-Crossthwaite’s worn face. The thing was almost 
tolerable, and the girl felt very much as she woul 
have done had somebody struck her own che 
Still, she managed to hold herself in hand until C 0s 
thwaite strode out and the maid moved away into t 
dairy. Then shé caught the elder woman’s hand i 
_ drew her towards her. 
“Do you want me to go to sicetaot a 
ane asked. pages 


Ae 


3 i pal Lats. to go.” 
waste saw MEN this cost het an 


Wiiclen tae to hesitate defor she said, “Rdg 7 
ill be a week at home.” 
‘ Ah,” said Sarees aerity, a of course he will take 


ep her secret well for’ years, she made no attiinpe 
to disguise the fact that she felt she needed protec- 
ase 2 $n,” aye a panely; es coaie® 


ee 3 gar’s visit Fiche: to involve her in ‘Seaphen 
ons, but she remembered that her aunt had said : 


er Shen Bes at. home, and it scone to we 
| that a share of it would naturally fall upon the — 
Saree woman's shoulders. She had also dis- 


E riswthtaite’s temper, and she recognised that ae 
wntrodden wife had come to regard her as a 
eld against his overbearing anger. “No,” she said, ~ 
idn’t go away.” t 
Phen she fancied she heard a door open, and swing-— 


bind them. The girl had evidently discarded’ her 
avy footgear for indoor shoes. At the sight of her 
en eg herself together. “ What do you want?” — 


ti os es, * she said. ff Take it and go ony at 
Si the gece after ee : ; 


a -“T had an idea of calling on your father. I want to— 


~ bundle of legality. J. want one who’s human, ane 


oe 


Vy 


- acquaintance she had made on the outskirts of the 


Saville? I want to talk to you,” she said. 
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Martha laid one hand upon her hip and did not 
move, that is fora moment or two, but when Agatha ~ 
stepped forward, straight and quiet, but a trifle paler 
in face than usual, she recoiled a pace. 

' “JT think you must have heard,” said Agatha,and 
there was a curious incisive ring in her voice. “Take © 


_ the brush, and go.” 2 


The girl hesitated, and then slowly turned away, 
and when the door closed behind. her Agatha kissed 
her aunt. “Oh,” she broke out, “I must say it—this 
must be almost intolerable to you.” : 

Helen quietly drew herself away. “My dear,” she — 
said, with a little pitiful smile which hurt the girl, “it 
is only the kind of thing I am accustomed to.” 

_ They said nothing further, but it was on account of _ 
the decision she had arrived at a few moments earlier 
that Agatha drove into Kingsdale that afternoon; 
and, as it happened, she met a young woman whose. 


~ 


little town. Agatha was quick at making friends, 
and she had a way of keeping those whose character 
seemed to warrant it. “Won’t you get up, Miss — 


The girl got into the Banisdale digby and, when 
Agatha started the pony, looked at her inquiringly. — 
She was the daughter of the man who had made jim - 
~ Crossthwaite’s will. ; 

“Ym rather glad I picked you up,” said Agatha, 


see a lawyer, but it must be one who isn’t just a 
who could do me a favour.” 


Miss Saville laughed. “I almost fancy my father 
answers the description,” she said. “In fact, he’ 


Sing 


_ rather fond of telling me that if he’d only been a see . 


harder he might have been a richer man to-day. I 
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dor? t know if it’s a delusion, but there are one or two 
respects in which he’s certainly very human.” 

“Do you think he’s a friend of my uncle’s?” 

“That,” said Miss Saville, with a trace of dryness, © 
“is a point upon which you had better get his own - 
“opinion. Still, putting two and two together, I 
zi scarcely fancy they have a very high regard for each 
other.” 

Agatha nodded as if satisfied. “ Then,” she said, © 
“if you'll drive round to his office with me I’ll come 
_back with you afterwards.” 

_ Fifteen minutes later.the lawyer was somewhat 
astonished when a very self-possessed and remarkably 
- pretty young woman was’ shown into his room. He, 
_ however, recognised her voice, and there was some- 

_ thing in it which stirred him when he remembered 
how he had last seen her on the stairway at Banisdale. 
He drew her out a chair, and afterwards decided that 
~ he had never been asked such clear and apposite 
_ questions by any woman, young or old. He asked 
- one or two in turn, and then ‘sat apparently 
oa considering for a little while before he answered her, 
_ “Well,” he said, at length, “your uncle and his 
co-trustee are ‘undoubtedly the guardians of your 
property until you are twenty- -four. You could not 
touch a penny of it without their consent—but things 
are rather different in regard to the other matter. 


ae 
mM 


ee 


os Lae in Tom Be twas hands, and until you are | 
; __ twenty-one he could claim a certain control over 

: ~ you,’ 
;  G was ig a year ago,” said Agatha, with 


Be to get on with your uncle as well as 
; ible i in the meanwhile,” said Saville. . 
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It was a chance ‘shot, for, having some knowledge 
of Tom Crossthwaite’s character, he had delicatel 
implied that the course indicated might not be a 
- particularly easy one. Agatha admitted it. aces 
“Supposing I find it quite impossible?” she asked, 
Saville smiled. “If you came to open variance, 
_ his authority is, after all, limited to your possessions, 
_ That might, however, for instance, make it unpleasant 
for anybody who wished to marry you.” 

Agatha made a little sign of impatience, and 
Savill é, who saw that he must dismiss one explana- 
‘tion of her visit, nodded. “Still,” he said, “a young 
girl who ventures to act in opposition to her relatives’ — 
wishes is apt to find herself in a somewhat difficu - 
position. There are various ways in which they can 
aed place a certain restraint upon her. You mean 
to stay at Banisdale?” 2 

“Yes,” said Agatha. “I do not like it, but a sha 
"probably stay there for some little time yet.” 
\ “Ah,” said the lawyer, “that i is, perhaps, ale yo 
came to see me?” me 
_ Agatha admitted it, and the man looked thought 
ful. “Well,” he said, “all this is a little outside th 
_ question, and not quite professional, but I think you 
should try to avoid any difference of opinion 
your uncle. As a matter of fact, however, he could 
“not force you to do anything of moment ig ; 
your will.” ine 

“Thank you,” said Agatha, who ‘opened a. 
© packet and handed it across to him. “There | 

__ thirty pounds and one or two rings and bracel 

It would be a favour if you would take care of then 
_ for me and not tell anybody.” 

_. The man was a little astonished and also t uck 

t was clear that in deciding to stay on at Banisd 
SG he was doing a ae Bie woul much so 


A 


Sieeae ons op 
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- avoided, and he fancied he understood the cause for 
her action. It was generally known that Cross- 
thwaite’s wife had a good deal to bear, and he felt 


~~ that this girl with the quiet courageous eyes was one 


to whom the downtrodden would not appeal in vain. 
“Ah,” he said, “you wish to make sure of your 
line of retreat!” 
“Yes,” said Agatha, simply; “I want to feel I 
have one, but I shall not make use of it unless it is 
absolutely necessary.” 
Saville stood up, and looked at her in a very un- 
‘professional manner. “Miss Crossthwaite,” -he said, 
“may I say that I believe your aunt needs such a 


' companion, and that if ever your generosity leads 


you into any difficulty I shall be glad if you will 
come to me? Still, considering everything, it would 
be better in the meanwhile if I did not take this 
money. There is, however, a bank two or three 
doors away, and I do not know any reason why my 


- clerk should not go with you to the manager.” 


He called to the clerk, and shook hands with her, 
and when he went home that evening smiled at his 
_ daughter, who endeavoured to obtain some idea of 
- Agatha’s business from him. 

; “Miss Crossthwaite,” he said, “has undertaken a 


a very generous and courageous thing, which is, I need 


Si “not point out, all that I am at liberty to tell you.” 


' the torrential rain of that country, in. It was, how- | 


- aman with a good-humoured face, whose intelligence — 
had apparently concentrated itself upon the sharpen- — 


seldom resented the badinage which Finegan, wh 


such a sweep of purple moor, crag-edged height, and 


CHAPTER XVI 
FINEGAN FINDS THE CLUE 


JOHN the smith leaned on his hammer while the _ 
perspiration dripped from his grimy face, and smiled — 
broadly as his visitors came in. There was a charac- 
teristic difference in the way they did it, for, while 
Finegan’s step suggested an alert, bustling vitality, — 
Jim the dalesman slouched in with leisurely deliberate~ 
strides. He seldom betrayed any appearance of hasté, 
but for all that those who endeavoured to keep pace, s 
with him, either at working ‘or walking, were usually 
very weary before the day was over. 

The smithy stood butt against the fell foot, and 
two walls were built of granite, but most of its. ‘third 
side was open and let the light, and now and thén =) 


: 
ever, rather shadowy when the breeze on the hearth . 
was raked up and the bellows were at rest; and 
standing in the gloom of it one could look out upon 


far blue fell as made one feel that it was a privilege 
to be born an Englishman. 
The smith was little and wiry, a spare wisp of 


ing of picks and tempering of drills, at which, how- 
evér, there were few men in that district who could 
equal him. He was not good at repartee, and he 


152°; 
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at him. 
_ “Faith,” said the latter, “’tis a grand job ye have. 
A fire to keep ye warm at, and lashings of intelligint 
conversation when the bhoys come in.’ 
As it was a blazing hot morning, John did not 
quite seem to see the point of the first recommenda- 


tion, but his manner suggested that he felt there was_ 


_ one, and that he was looking for it. 
x No; > he said, “it’s faostwhies lonesome. It’s 


~ fower days since I had a crack with anybody but 


: foreman, and he was raging about hooks for the crane.’ 
/ Finegan glanced at Jim,-who leaned against the 
“wall, apparently waiting while his comrade managed 
the affair they had in hand. He had a confidence 
_ which was more or less warranted in the‘Irishman’s 
diplomacy, and cautiously refrained from putting. his 
> word in. 
_ “Then ye had them in by the dozen last week, 
and wan would not blame them,” said Finegan, 


snug in here. Sure, I would sooner sit and smoke 
wid you than stand out in the blazing sun and 
_ shovel.” He pulled out a little curled-up rod of 
~ tobacco and threw it to the smith. “Ye can cut or 
__ bite a bit off as ye like.” 

__ John did it with his knife, “Last week I had 
foreman,” he said. “He comes every morning, and 
-‘there’s usually summat wrang. Then there was the 
_ boss with his fist full of drawings to make things 
_ from. He was short and fratchy when I give him 
_a piece of chalk to show me on the door.” He 
e appeared to consider. “That’s two, isn’t it?” 
as Sure,” said Finegan, if fis the erand head yez 
f. have for arithmatic.” 

<  & Two,” = John. “Then Pacuas young Charley, 


now Sood looking round the smithy, generally flung: _ 


es Lis you that has the iligant conversation, and tis 


pe 
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Tom Bell, and Little Forsyth, who tok my matches, 
the Bolton man, and Foxy Adam.” 

Finegan, unobserved by the smith, flashed a satise 
fied glance at Jim. “ Foxy,” he suggested, “wanted 
a crowbar. He come wanst to get it, and wanst to 
bring it back ?” 

He come for me to straighten his shovel, and 
_ nobbut once.” 
“And thee made him pull bellows?” asked Jim, : 
Finegan contrived to signify that the question was 
apposite, but the smith pointed to an empty bo 
close by. “No,” he said, ‘‘ Foxy was none for blowing. 
He sat there with his back to wall.” 3 
Finegan seated himself upon the box in question, 
and promptly noticed two things; first, that the 
: smith would have his back to anybody occupyin 
_ that position while he bent over the bellows, ae 


were stuck, had been nailed close against il not 
quite touching the wall. He could reach the batten 
sd stretching one hand out, and unobserved he at 


3 « Tl be he nee ye fora shackle wid aa ee- 
inch gap in it, and a cold chisel to cut a b 
bolt wid.” ; 
_ “What size bolt?” asked John. 
Tis five-eighths, I think,” said Finegany) 27 
_ John crossed the smithy and, as Finegan. had 
pected, stooped over the batten close by whe 
had been sitting. “The five-eighth chisel is kep’ 
but it’s gone,” he said. He appeared puzzled about th 
ile Finega 
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“Ye hose disremembered, or taaybe ye knocked it 
but without noticing,” he said, . 
John took a chisel and stuck it between the wall and 

atten. “ Could you knock that one out?” he asked, 

~ Jim, being nearest, essayed to do it, and made it — 
lear that nobody could have extracted the tool with- 
ut purposely lifting it clear. “Then,” he said, “thee | 
“never put it in’ 

“1 did,” said John, who was, as it happened, a 
sthodical and persistent man. “I was nicking a flat 
r the day Adam came. I took chisel afterwards 
nd put it back.” ; 
inegan laughed. “Sure,” he said, ‘‘ ye couldn’t 
> done. Anyway, we will be satisfied wid a three- 
ter or seven-eighths chisel.” 

ohn gave him one, and they left him still puzzled 


¥ a, grinned at Jim. “There is,” he said, “no _ 
oer wan could go upon, but’ tis my opinion that the 


“dis yed very little concern for Lie companions’ 
fety, and he had another grievance against Foxy 
. Finegan duly handed the shackle to the 
who had sent him for it, and they afterwards 
t on with -their work diligently until. evening, | 
ly because the presence of the foreman rendered © 
consecutive conversation out of the question, | 
y, however, kept their eyes open during the next | 


| straight on, without concerning himself as to whether. 


__ divided, one branch leading across the valley toward 
the shanties, and the other running up it past - the 
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Adam had left the sleeping shanty soon after the 
evening meal, and Finegan, who had. noticed this, — 
was sitting out among the heather with Jim. The ~ 
night was still, and almost cold after a day of unusual | - 
heat, and the crystalline blueness above them was 
strewn with twinkling stars. The fells rose sharp 
and black from the sweep of dusky moor, but down 
in the valleys there were heavy trains of mist. It — 
had been dark for at least half an hour, and the dew 
lay heavy upon the heather, but that did not greatly ~ 
trouble either of the pair. They were sustained by ~ 
_ what they regarded as a sense of duty. ; 

Still, it was getting distinctly cold, and they were 
not sorry when at last a shadowy figure moved to- 
wards them across the moor, It drew nearer, and | 
they stretched themselves out in the heather when it 
went by a few yards away, but they did not fail to — 
notice that the man, as they had expected, limped _ 
slightly. He went on until he came to the edge of — 
- the valley in which the dam and the men’s sleeping 
shanties lay, but there was a certain significance in 
the fact that he stopped and turned round to glance _ 
_ back across the moor before he descended. A man 
going home rather late at night usually walks: 


anybody notices him. 
_ Inany case, Jim and his companion, who saw the 
dark figure silhouetted faintly against the creeping 
mist that rose from the valley, got up when it 
disappeared, and’ pushed on as quickly as possible. - 
They reached the edge of the hollow where the trac 


dam. They could now see nothing for the mist, bu 
they had the faint sound of footsteps for a guide, an 
they were ‘going up the valley. 


’ 
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_ They crept on very cautiously for a while, past the 
great ridge of dam that rose black and solid out of 

- the haze, and over a maze of crossing tram-lines, one 

of which Jim struck sharply with a heavily- booted 

foot. A clear, metallic clink rang out, and Finegan 

_ grasped his comrade’s shoulder as ‘the footsteps 

stopped suddenly in front of them. They waited for 
at least a minute, straining their ears, but no sound 
beyond the soft murmur of the stream they skirted 
came out of the mist, until the footsteps went on 
again. They, however, stood still a little longer, and. 
then proceeded as quietlyas_they could contrive until 

_ the last of the lines had been left behind, when 

_ Finegan halted a moment and seemed to conpider 

“TI cannot tell what he would be after,’ he 
admitted. “I would have gone for the crane or the 
_ locomotive if I had Foxy’s binivolent intentions.” 

“There's the sluice up yonder,” Jim suggested. 
“Sure,” said Finegan, as a light broke in on him. 
_ “The wan thing that’s advisable is to get there first, 
and the way to do it is to cross the crag. : will 
if trouble yez to take those boots off.” 

__ They sat down and did it in haste, and then, leav- 
_ ing the valley, climbed sharply through the heather. 
The deep hollow narrowed considerably just there 
and made a big bend round the crag, while by cross- 
ing where the latter sloped back to the moor they 
- could shorten the journey to the sluice a good deal. 
_ As the result of this, they expected to arrive at the 
aga some time before Adam, who had evidently 
i taken the easier road up the valley. 

'A quarter of anshour had passed when they came 
_ down from the crag where the valley, which had 
_ opened. out again, spread into a wide depression 
beneath a ridge of fells. The whole hollow was 
quaggy, and several becks which sprang up from’ 
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amidst the wild cotton or descended from the fells — 
‘united to form a larger one, which ran down towards — 
the dam. It was of some size even in the driest 
weather, and rapidly swelled into what could have 
been called a river when heavy rain swept the hills, 
when it spread over most of the depression above 
: the dam. It was for the latter reason that Forste 
~ had, at considerable cost, blown out and excavated 
new channel which would, in case of necessity, carry — ; 

off part of the flood water, and lead it ina banked-up 
course past and a little above the unfinished dam. 
The big hollow was filled with haze, and the men — 
stumbled now and then as they plodded through the - 
-. drenched and clinging heather. After that, they 
reached a wide belt of stones which the beck frothed 
over when there was heavy rain, and it became 
- necessary to proceed with circumspection lest Adam 
should hear them. It is not particularly easy to walk 
~ across big, stream-rounded stones in one’s stockin: ed 
_ feet, but they accomplished it, and, ascending one 
more, came at length to the ‘place where the new 
i -channel, which was kept dry for the time being 
branched off from the beck. The latter was jus 
there held back by a rudely piled-in mass of rock an 
_ soil, which formed a small temporary dam, and the 
__ crown of the bank was some six or eight feet abo 
the men. Climbing it they lay down amidst the 
grass to wait. The. grass was very wet, but the thi 
that chiefly troubled them was whether they would 
be able to find their boots, 
- The mist was very thick, and the splash of fe 
water falling into the beck made it difficult to h 
but they fancied they could distinguish a so 
which suggested that somebody was stumb } 
- among the stones. ppoline down beside the massy 
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r sf the sluice they could just see the bottom of 
nnel beneath them, and an odd spray of water _ 
spurted out through the gate, and they took © 
yunsel briefly as to what it behoved them to do, 
ppeared to Jim, at least, remarkably simple, 
he worked loose and pulled out a large stone, 
as heavy as one could conveniently cast. 

good nls I could drop it on his head,” be 


san, raising himself a little, laughed contempt- a 
y. “Would yez kill the man off-hand, and spoil 
ame ?” he asked. : 
” said Jim, thought{: ly. “I’m none-for kill- 
, and maybe that stane’s ower heavy. Still, i 
to put my mark on him.” 
an wrenched off a very big sod ae a f 
rable mass of soil and gravel clinging to it. 
holt,” he said; “it will serve the sds doa if ee 
Bi t in the face wid it.” 


ya Edawy. figure appeared and "the haze 2 
ambled down “into the channel, They could 
ly see it then, but it seemed to crawl along to- 
foot of the sluice until it was almost under 
n. Then there. was a dull thud like that made 


; beet Forster or his Pan was per- 
ly clear to them, and Jim, leaning out over the 
ow, hurled the big sod down as violently as 
e, while Finegan pushed over as much of the 
of the bank as he had pestenthy contrived to- 


re was a thud anda howl of pain ‘ane alarm — 
lam, so faras eeey could see, went down 
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full-length. He did not immediately get up again, _ 
and the two men, who lay very still, felt a qualm of — 
uneasiness. In another moment or two, however, he — 
was on his feet and scrambling up the bank, but he 
suddenly stopped again when he reached the crest of 
it. They could just see him in the mist, and fancied 
by his attitude that he was nerving himself to go back 
and discover what had fallen on him. Still, the blow ~ 
had evidently been a heavy one, and possibly his 
courage failed him, for he turned again and they heard _ 
him clattering away hurriedly over the stones. Then 
Finegan broke into a soft and very complacent chuckle, 
“Tis his tender conscience that’s troubling him,” he — 
said. “You and me have now to consider wie 
the next proceeding.” sing 
They discussed it at some length, and, though ifn 
was their manifest duty to denounce Adam to their — 
employer on the earliest opportunity, neither of them 
for a moment thought of adopting that course. It 
was too crudely simple to appeal to the Irishman, and 
there was deep down in Jim a feeling that to betraya 
comrade to his master would be contrary to all the 
traditions of his caste. Besides this, he now blamed 
Adam for intentionally letting fall the stone which, ~ 
except for Forster's promptness, would have crushed — 
him and his companion, and this naturally made the 
thing a personal matter. He meant the offender to’ 
_ be punished, but he had not the least intention of 
handing on the task to Forster. 
“Then it’s lie low again?” he said with full concur- 
rence when his comrade had aired his views. es 
“Just that,” said Finegan. “Let be and give him 
rope. He will come back in the morning to see what — 
fell on him, and will discover that it was the bank, 
‘Then it’s likely he will make another attempt, and wan 


y be induced to ie what effect a be: stone 


bd ia 


- rose, and went back towards the shanty, — 

as it happened, not the one. Adam slept in, — 
ent at least half an hour before they 
in finding ves boots, aah 


CHAPTER XVII 
SAVILLE'S GARDEN: 


SAVILLE a in his library, which was situated 
_ the back of the tall, old house, with a cigar in his hand, ~ 
and Forster, in an easy chair, in front of him. It was 
from mere force of habit that. the lawyer had _ place 
his visitor with his face to the light, for Forster 
_ been to see him, both at his house and office, tien ‘ 
frequently of late, and he had formed a tolera 7, 
accurate notion of the ee man’s character. - eS) 


provide ee on his hands! This was, pe ee why 
young engineer was not received ona purely bu: ines: 
footing. Se 

By and by Saville glanced down again at th 
bundle of papers Forster had given him. 


me for a day or two,” he said. “In the me ne 
do not think the District-Council will give you at 
actual trouble about the pipe line. This notice ”— 
he tapped one paper—‘is merély to preserv 
rights in case any difficulties crop up later.” a 
He unfolded another document. “ Crossthwa 


the sere reason he should have 
= —s don 162 
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your flood-water escape flows through, considering _ 
how far they are away from the rest of his pr operty.” % 

‘I should call it strong personal rancour,” said 
orster, dryly.. “There is not theslightest doubt that 
rossthwaite does not like me. You probably know 

at it was my action deprived him of the graniteand 
ulage contracts.” ae 
Saville looked thoughtful, “That probably counts, 
but I can’t help a fancy that he hasa deeper grievance 
gainst you. [In any case, the man, as this notice, 
thich is the third he has served you with, indicates, 
apt to prove a persistent and dangerous enemy.” 
> hesitated a moment. “ During the last few months = 
oT have been drawn into the Crossthwaites’ affairs 
a rather curious manner. Tom Crossthwaite en- 
: sted me with certain legal business connected with 
brother’s will, and then rather unceremoniously __ 
ook the matter out of my hands. Miss Crossthwaite 
as consulted me, and Hibbert Crossthwaite, the co- 


a 
flung the last observation rather sharply at His-4 
, but it was evident from Forster’s face that it ; 
ested nothing i in particular to him. Indeed, the 


awyer nied the fact that Tom Crossthwaite had, 
s he had said, taken the matter of the will out of his 


| Saville rose alwith a deprecatory smile. “All 
“is, perhaps, not quite professional, but 
n respect a confidence. I would disre- — 
’s notice inthe meanwhile, and let 

saps Sos which would be. rather 


~* father to worry over them, and he may have something 
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difficult to prove. As I have to see Hibbert Cross- — 
thwaite, who could not get here in business hours, ~ 
almost directly, you will no doubt excuse me for — 
awhile. I believe Florence expects you to stay for 
supper.” 

Forster went out, and it became evident, by the way 
he proceeded undirected towards another room along 
a corridor, that he was well acquainted with the house. 
He found Miss Saville waiting him, and she smiled.as 
he came in. 

“You have been a long time,” she said. “Arethe ~ 
matters you have been discussing with my father very ~ 
fascinating ?” ae 

The man might, perhaps, have been warranted in 
considering her opening remark as complimentary, fe 

but it was evident, to the girl that it was in this 
respect wasted on Forster. She was a shrewd. young 
woman, and it had naturally occurred to her that there 
was something in her father’s mind when he had made 
the engineer free of his house. For her part, she was, ~ 
as she candidly admitted to herself, inclined to like the 
man, though in the meanwhile that was as far as she 
would go, Forster was pleasant and well-favoured, ~ 
but she had not found him particularly responsive or 
impressionable. She was rather anxious to discover. 
if there was any reason for the latter fact. 

He laughed as he turned to her. “No,” he said, “ ae ( 
don’t think anybody would call them that, but they 

claim a certain’ amount of attention. I have left your 


more to tell me about ‘them later. He was good 
enough to say that you expected me to stay the rest 
of the evening.” 

“He has a habit of taking it for granted that ae 
my wishes coincide with his,” said Miss Saville, but 
again Forster, who appeared neg made 
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| “nothing of this opening, as he might have done, “In 
“any case,” she added, “you will have somebody else 
to talk to. I have just left another friend for a few | 
; minutes in the garden.” 
_ She flashed a quick glance at him, and it is possible 
~ that she would not have been displeased to notice some 
light sign of annoyance at the fact that he would not 
have her to himself. His face, however, remained 
_ perfectly indifferent, and she felt that this young man 
was now and then a trifle exasperating. 
“Very pleased,” he said. “Still, I’m afraid I shall 
ae ot. be much of an-acquisition-’ So far I haven't 
spoken to any of the Kingsdale ladies.” 
“This one isn’t Kingsdale. She’s from Banisdale.” 
_Forster seemed to become suddenly intent, and 
' Florence Saville was quick to notice how his eyes 
” turned towards the open window, which had naturally 
, significance for her. 
‘Miss Crossthwaite i is 3 out there ?” he asked. 


ou to her.” 
; Syiee evident that Forster had no ics and 


riated with the subtle charm of what has been 
lied the dark and tender north. It is, as everybody 
nows, for the most part a bleak land, and in tracts a 
one, with its battlements of crags, desolate moors 
ranks of solemn fells; but its creeping mists, 
rain, and flashes of sunshine have endued its 
with a chastened elusive beauty that is fairy-like 
ethereal by comparison with that of the warm 
laring south. 

md the crystal river, which slid by the smooth 
there rose an ancient woollen mill, but in 
white limestone walls, which had streaks of 
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spar in them, gleamed like marble, and the ferns and — 
mosses behind its great, overshot wheel were softest 
gold and green. The wheel was still, but the little 
sparkling cascade that splashed down into the pit 
beneath it filled the place with the soothing murmur of © 
running water. A wood of towering beeches crept down 
behind the mill from the limestone crag that shut the 
valley in, and the garden lay in its shadow, cool and 
dim and green, with dusky hedges of straightly-clipped_ 
yew, and a sward of turf that was very old and smooth — 
-_asvelvet. There was no riotous glare of colour, for the - 

- north is subdued in tone; only down one border stood © 
- ranks of roses, crimson and darkly damask, and great 
white lilies. The smell of them rose like incense. int 
the still evening air. 

Then Forster saw Agatha standing beside _ 
cupressus whose sombre foliage had faint gold gleams 
. in it, and it seemed to him that her surroundings were 
et exactly those that fitted her. The girl was ver 

modern in several ways, but the light litheness of her 

_ figure, the clearness of her eyes, and the faintly warm 
pallor of het face had in them something that seemed 
in concord with the harmonies of the place. The 
splendid red roses and tall white lilies did: not seem 
sensuous there, and there was no taint of materi 
grossness in her beauty or theirs. cope 
Florence Saville, watching him closely, saw the 

man’s face light up, and she shut one hand somewhat . 

tightly. It was a pleasant face with a hint of fo: es 

in it, and there was, as she recognised, something that — 
spoke of cleanliness of character in the rather still 
grey eyes. Still, though it hurt a little, it was, 
admitted, better to learn the truth at once. 
_Forster shook hands with Agatha, but he dic 
- say anything particularly brilliant. As a matter 
. fact, men ofaction are not, as a rule, very accom 


a De onalicis ; “I never expected to find you 
here,” he assured her. 


aS to Forster. “I’m not sure that you need 
been so emphatic,” she observed. 
soe ous one or two other things of no particular 


Forster, indeed, was hardly aware that she - Be 
one until he saw her white dress gleam among ~ 
s, after which he turned with Agatha towards 
Space for which had been hewn out of the dark 


er of them spoke for a ‘minute or ew, and Fi Be 
nificant that the silence laid no constraint on 
but Agatha, as it happened, was sensible of a 
| Satisfaction in the mere presence of the man. 
oesusly reassuring, for she was assailed by — 


e relied upon in time of emergency. It had of 
eemed possible that the emergency might arise, 
nat bought was in her mind when she spoke at 


: ve. you had any more > difficulties at the dam Re ag 
asked. — ay 
orster smiled. “ As a matter of fact, I have had, ie 
itted. ‘“Itsounds absurd, but now and then I 
Imost fancy there was an evil influence at work 

- me. The way unexpected troubles have 
sped up is extraordinary, and the most disquieting 

i is the fact that if we hadn't discovered them 

we did any one of them might have landed us 
serious difficulties. Still, I believe I have 
something of the same kind already.” 

: certainly done so, and there is no doubt _ 
d many young women would have taken no — 


' pockets, and my credit, once or twice.” 


promptness on my. part one day.” 
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interest whatever in such a topic, but this girl had a 
keen intelligence, and had learnt a good deal about 
rudimentary engineering among the mines of the. 
Sierras. In addition to this, she was in some respects. 
situated very much as he seemed to be. 
“It was you who discovered them ?”’ she asked. : 
“No,” said Forster; “to tell the truth, I generally ~ 
didn’t. I havetwo workmen yonder; one a whimsical, — 
mischievous rascal of an Irishman, the other a big, 
lumbering, stony-faced son of the dales, who, though © 
the simile is a very far-fetched one, seem to have acted — 
as guardian angels. Being apparently as unlike — 
each other as possible, they’re naturally inseparable 
companions. Anyway, they’ve saved my employers’ i 
Several things occurred to Agatha, and the last of 
them was that these men must have had some motive — 
for desiring to save her companion’s personal credit, 
since she scarcely fancied that they would concern ~ 
themselves greatly about the interests of employers — 
whom they had never seen. It also seemed to her 
that he was the kind of man who would be considerate fi) 
of those who worked under him. “I suppose,” she 
suggested, “they had some reason for wishing to save | ‘ 
—you—trouble ?” 
A faint flush crept into the man’s face. “I seat 
don’t think it was a very sufficient one—a littl 


The girl. let this pass, for it was very enue € 
answer she had expected from him. “ After all,” sh 
said, “are you quite sure the simile is so absurd | 
Isn't there something in most men, even in those whc 
have the stain of the soil on them, which now an 
then fits them—to act as you indicated rate 
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that part more creditably. It is a little difficult for 
us to keep out of the mire, and it sticks to us at 
times. 

_ She looked up at bine for he was leaning upon the 
arm of the seat, with quietly scrutinising eyes, and, 
ce More noticing the cleanness of his bronzed skin 


d the steadiness of his gaze, she felt that very little 
* per the mire had stuck to him. There was, after all, as 


iY hich was, ekever not upon thisman. “ Well,” she 

, disregarding his last observation, “you were 
speaking of an evil influence, and, after all, such 
things exist. In fact, there can only be two great — 
ivisions—good and evil—and the latter is horribly 


e broke off for a moment with a little smile.. 
t, however, is not exactly what I meant to say. 
ve felt, as you seem to have done, the presence 
n influence that seemed to bring disaster and | 
le in its train. One gets afraid of it at times. 
ems to draw so many people in. It has been 
ry perceptible lately.” 

She watched him closely, but it was perfectly clear 
-her that he had no suspicion that the influence 
ch was bringing trouble upon them hoth was one 
the same. She was in some respects cleverer 
a he was, which was, perhaps, not astonishing 
nsidering her sex. 

Ah,” he said, grasping only one point she had 
d at, ee are not content at Banisdale.” 
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E> “No,” said Agatha, “I am very far from con 

ee a in the meanwhile I must stay there.” 

: ca Why? ” the man asked, sharply. 

=i “T’m afraid I can’t tell you that, ” said Agatha, 
Forster’s gesture signified that ‘he would not urg 

her against her wishes. “ Well, ” he said, “if ever ther 


against you, T want you to send to the dam for 
After all, there is sure to be something that I co 
_ do. ” > 
. “Still,” said Agatha, “you will not be at the « 

“$0. very long.” 

Forster looked down on her gravely. 
said, “but I shall be very differently situated 1 :: 
_ this ‘work is done. Now, as I have told you, I am on 
my probation, an untried, unknown man, and if I fail 
_ in this undertaking I shall sink back into discredited 

oblivion. There is a good deal against me, but if it is 
in the power of flesh and blood I must comely, ; 
this thing a success.” 
- Agatha, who felt her heart beat a little more ay 
than usual, fancied that she understood hi 
would, it seemed, ask no woman to share his tre 


_ liked him to adopt, and in the meanwhile. le 
__ well content to leave matters as they stood. — : 
Mi she said, simply, “we have both se usa good | dez 


ment, in so far.as it et to tee said nothing 
as it ‘happened, Hibbert Crossthwaite, who car 
of the house just then, proceeded. to make it cle 
Mr. Saville told me you were here,” he sai 
girl, when he had shaken hands with Fors 
be had met once or twice already. “ Can’ twe g 
to come to us, if it’s elk for a month or so? 


: said Ava: “T think my aunt wants me.” 
he man’s face softened. “ Well,” he said, “ Ym = 
Tom Crossthwaite’s cousin, but I’m sorry for her. Ete: 
ems to me that Helen has a good deal to put up 
iow and then.” 


< 


“Tom isn’t harsh with you?” ; 
0,” said Agatha, with a faint ring in her voice 


bbert Crossthwaite made a clumsy gesture. 
fe courage, my lass. If you can puta check on — 
oure right about-your aunt wanting you. Well, 
ever there’s reason, es come straight to us, Tih es 
ae She said I was to go up “and bring you” 
if I could manage it.” 
moved away in another minute or. two, and 
r turned to Agatha with a curious look in his — 
“That,” he said, “is why you mean to stay at 
nisdale, though I think you shrink from it.” ~ a 
\¢ atha smiled. “After all, one has now and then 
ace things one shrinks from.” 
he 1 man made her a little inclination, for he was 


pulsion except the moral one, and that a good 
people with, as a rule, very excellent reasons, — 
to recognise ‘the latter. Indeed, with a little 


duty to avoid a disherecable task. Agatha, 

e , did not follow that course. She realised 
. are only two divisions, and that one cannot 

n both. 

na ” said Forster,“I want you to remember 
m at the dam, and that a message could reach S 

les s than an hour.” 


towards the seat beneath the Lae 
he'll go far, ” he said. “Aye, they would m 
canny pair,” 

e went into the house and left ral, and Flore nc 
“Saville's face grew a trifle grave. 
several things which rather pained her that evel 1 
_ but ane felt that Hibbert Crossthwaite was right an 


CHAPTER XVIII 
BESSY RELIEVES HER FEELINGS 


HORPE, Lawyer Saville’s rival, had just finished 
inner, and lay in an easy chair beside the open 
dow of his sitting-room smoking a cigar. He was 
ttle, easygoing gentleman, almost bald, and some- 
t portly, and his urbane manners and quiet tact 
won him his clients’ liking, though some of them 
pected that he was possessed of no great ability. 
safe man,” was the description generally applied to 
partly because he never did anything unconven- 

onal or original, though there were men in Kingsdale 
who called him an old woman, and perhaps there was _ 


ak 


jething to be said for their point of view. 
is wife, a lady of what is sometimes called a 
mfortable appearance, sat opposite him, and her 
kk dress, which had little festoons of jet beads sewn 
ts of it, seemed rather tight for her. She wa 
ooking out of the window, and her eyes had a sheewa, 
yod-humoured twinkle in them. The view was not 
icularly extensive, but one could look across the 
le trim strip of garden down the main road into 
gsdale. It was broad and rather dusty just there, 
nd a row of trees interspersed with ugly lamp-posts 
ong each side of it, diminishing in perspective 
ey and the gardens vanished and there was 
7 a narrow gap between the tall grey houses. a 
tly a tall es went oy by Renee ers oar 
oii 4198 ; 


a, 
y 
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trees with a loose, lumbering stride, and the lady : 
looked round at her husband with a little nod. 
“These Crossthwaites,” she said, “seem to pervadi 
- the place. Edgar went up the hill towards the moor 
and Longmire half an hour ago, and here’s Hibbert 
< now. Although it is rather far to see, I believe he": 
came out of Saville’s door.” 
“That’s two of them,” said Thorpe. “ When you ‘ 
talk about pervading a place don’t you want some si 
more?” 
_ “Well,” said the lady, “there’s another.” 
ee Thorpe looking round saw Agatha walking dow 
: the road, and a young man, who appeared among the 
trees on the other side, join her. They went on 
together until Agatha entered a shop farther on, w 
Forster stood outside. . 
Mrs. Thorpe smiled at her husband. “ He has bee: 
waiting the last quarter of an hour. She must 
told him she would be here. They have evident 
got that far.” 
“My dear,” said Thorpe, mildly, “don’t you rath pis 
jump at things?” : i 
. ° The lady laughed. “1 haven't done it in Pht case 
It's two hours’ walk to the dam, and, as ever 


reasonably obvious,” 
‘Then there was a beat of hoofs and rattle of whee 
and she turned back towards the window as 
_ Crossthwaite drove by. His face was red and 
_ brows were drawn down, while he appear 
driving faster than was in any way necessary. 


pleasant mood. to- night, and one might a 
trouble if his niece is foolish enough to co 


ng ‘out to Bt asm: Bere Gré drat possi- 
ities in the situation. It is only necessary that the S 
ee of them should meet each other.” — are 
“They both watched the gig with a certain rather 
rable sense of expectation, but Agatha did not 
_ come out of the shop, and they merely saw Cross- 
_ thwaite, who seemed to glance at Forster, drive by 

_ him without any sign of recognition. a 
_ Then Thorpe looked at his wife. “My dear,” he 

il “will you tell me what you mean by- that last | 


“scheme, there are a good many Scope in 
cingsdale who quite realise that it is his intention to 
narry Edgar to his niece Agatha, and that all the 
the: young man is courting ‘Bessy Little at | 
mire. That little scene outside the George on _ 
« lay was quite enough for them. You deep 


a As 
“You seem unusually well acquainted with my 
i Thorpe observed, with a trace bs Sa 


= laughed. “As a matter of fact, I'm 


Wn 


~ 


, ’ve been waiting the last voor for you > - 
me ¥ hat the something is that you have had © 
mind since you came home.” i 
ie lawyer, who was not in the least astonished, 
Well,” he said, “it concerns Edgar Cross. 
=f mind admitting that the: thing 
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has been worrying me. As you know, hehas been,at 
home for a week, and only came back an hour or two. 
ago, and I had ‘the accountant who came down to 
investigate the Lowood property accounts in while he 
was away. It”—Thorpe made a significant gesture— 
“seemed a favourable opportunity. The man handed Hoe 
me his balance sheet just before I left this evening.” z 
“Ah,” said his wife, a trifle sharply, “I suppose 
there is something wrong. Edgar looks after the 
money, doesn’t he?” : be 
Thorpe spread his hands out. “There was a ~ 
shortage. Nota great matter—some forty pounds,” _ 
They looked at one another in silence for a mo- — 
ment or two, and then Thorpe spoke again. “The 
accountant agreed with me that it was probably not — 
what one could call intentional dishonesty—rather 
a case of slipshod muddling, and, perhaps, anticipat- 
ing his salary. Still, I am forty pounds out of © 
pocket, and a little uncertain as to what I ought 
to do.” le 
Mrs. Thorpe appeared to consider. “It would be 
a pity to dismiss him, and ruin his career, if he didn’t — 
really mean it.” 
“T don't know what he meant,” and her husband’s an 
tone was dry. “In any case, the young man who ~ 
transfers forty pounds of his employer’s money to _ 
his own pocket without being aware of it is naturally 
not the one a sensible lawyer would feel inclined to. 
leave his cash-books to.” i 
“But if you turned him out and told Sédole! pe 
would offend his father. Are you sure ‘that: would 
be: wise?” c 
Thorpe smiled rather grimly. “I don't ‘chien it 
would. matter. The plain fact is that Tom Cross- 
_ thwaite is going downhill fast. The man is drinking 
_ a good deal more than is good for ples one ever, 
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thing he has in hand is apparently going wrong.” 


_ “The thing is rather curious, considering that he was 
for long an almost invariably successful man. The 
change seems to have -begun at the time of his 
_ brother's accident, and it has certainly gone on.” 
_ (There was silence_again, and then Mrs. Thorpe 
_ touched her husband’s arm, “Give that young man 
another chance,” she said. 

“Well,” said Thorpe, reflectively, “I feel greatly 
epics to take your advice. Anyway, | I'll hear 
what he has to say for himself to-morrow.” 
Mrs. Thorpe adroitly turned the conversation, but 
she realised that her words had had an effect upon 
her husband, and the belief proved justified when he 
_ called Edgar Crossthwaite into his inner office next 
morning. Thorpe looked at him in his grimmest 
manner, and handed him a sheet of paper. “If you 
can find anything wrong with that balance or the 
_ way it is arrived at, you can point it out,” he said. 
_ “Tf not, I should be glad if you will tell me what has 
‘a become of the forty pounds.” 

_ The young man ran his eye over the column of 


the table, facing his employer with the courage of 
desperation. The hand he grasped.the table with 
shook a little, and his cheeks were colourless. “It 
‘would be useless for me to question any statement 
that man has made up,” he replied. “As to the 
_ other matter, I’m afraid | have overdrawn my salary 
ENG The rest must 
ss be made up of petty items I omitted to enter.” 

eS “What would you expect me to do after that — 


- He paused a moment, and added, in a different tone, _ : 


preties and then, laying down the paper, leaned on ~~ 
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Thorpe was sHlent a moment or two, and then’ i 
rapped the table sharply. “If I took. the general — 
view of the matter you would find yourself very — 
- unpleasantly situated. As it is, I will give you a 
week to find the forty pounds it. Lf we is forth: be 
coming in that time I will see what can be done.” 
He wound up rather lamely, and his manner sugsentens Nae 
that he was quite aware that he was not doing exactly 
what might have been expected of him. 

“You once gave me permission to overdraw my 
Salary, sir,” said Edgar. “Can’t you let me have 
amonth? I might get the money somehow by then.” 

Thorpe appeared to clutch at the excuse. “Yes,” 
he said, “I did. It’s fortunate for you that I’m not 
He sure I limited it to that occasion only, as I certainly 

should have done. Well, you have a month to 

_ straighten up the matter in, and”—he pointed to the 

door—“ I may forget myself if I say anything mor 
to you just now.’ : 

Edgar went out, still a little grey in face, ‘thous 
his terror had commenced to dissipate now a respite 


A : he could put an oe hing off, it, as a ru 
ceased to trouble him, which indeed was one of th 
causes of his alfpoaltics He had falsified nothing # 
‘but he had fallen into the fatal habit of paying 
accounts of his own with his master’s money. He 
had meant to strike a balance and see what he owe 
but he put it off, and trusted toa few mont 
economy to straighten everything up byt 
the year, Unfortunately, however, as is general y 
case with such men, the effort at economy 
made. Now he realised that he had only 
to find forty pounds in, and he had not the 
otion ewhere oO Bet it joie: He was, a neat 


teil hal alte 


‘sa 
7 
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solution of the difficulty when he walked to Longmire 
in a very moody state three days later, and, though 
he did not explain all his troubles there, his anxious 
- manner had an effect on Bessy Little, which led to 


certain results when Agatha overtook her on the 
moor as she drove home to Banisdale on the follow- 
ing evening. Agatha, who had become possessed of 
almost a horror of the shadowy house and its owner, 
had fallen into the habit of spending all the time 
she could in the open air. 

The sun was still in the heavens when, with the 
faint musical tinkle of a reaper following her, she 


came up out of the rich green valley into the bleak 


land of stone walls and wind-swept spaces. The 
purple glow of heather had faded into a ruddy brown, 
but the patches of yellowing fern among it flung up 
pale gold gleams, and here and there an odd bramble 


trailer flamed a fiery crimson. When the sun is: in 


the sky there is never any lack of colour on the moor. 

By and by the clatter of the reaper and the bleat- 
ing of sheep in the climbing pastures died away, and 
there was only the weird tremolo of a flitting curlew’s 
cry, which awakened in her paifmul memories, as she ~ 
recalled how she had first heard that wailing at lonely 


: Banisdale. Then she shivered a little, though she 


had not noticed the chilly wind that came up out of 


- the waste before, and her thoughts wandered from 
- Tom Crossthwaite to ‘his. son, whom he had persist- 


ently thrust into her company during the week he 
had spent at home. That by a natural transition 


~ led them to the girl who had driven her out from 


Longmire into the rain, and she looked round as she 


remembered that she was then not far-from the farm, 


. As she did so she started, for a girl came-out from 
a field gate, glanced at -her a‘moment,.and walked.on 


Fi again down the middle of the rutted road. Agatha 
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had, however, recognised her, and wondered how she 
was to get by, for there was just there a steep bank 
of turf with a wall on top of it on either hand, and. 
only just room enough for the wheels between them. 
The pony was jogging on leisurely, but it was clear 
that she would overtake the girl ina few moments, 
and the latter showed no intention of drawing aside. 
Agatha checked the pony when she was close be- 
hind her, and then, finding the situation somewhat 
ludicrous as well as slightly exasperating, pulled the 
beast up. 

“Miss Little,” she called. ° 

The girl turned and faced her, still resolutely 
blocking the way, and Agatha was stirred to a vague 
pity by the sight of her. The warm sunset light 


struck into her face, but it was a trifle haggard and ; 


stamped with bitterness, and there was a suggestive 
hardness in her eyes. Agatha had no doubt that 
this girl had of late been living under a strain of.some 
kind. 


“JT hardly know,” said Agatha. “Still, I- think 
it might be better if we had a talk together. Will 


you come a little nearer? Of course, if you eee” i 


could get down.” 

This last suggestion had the effect she had intended 
upon the girl, since it freely admitted the equality 
the latter had meant to insist upon. She drew — 
nearer, and stood watching Agatha with unfriendly 
eyes. “Well?” she said. me 

Agatha had acted on impulse, but now v she began 
to see what she must do. “To begin with, there’s a 
thing I want to ask,” she said. ‘Some time ago you — 
let me walk home in the darkness and very heavy 
-rain when I think you could at least have lent mea 
ap, if Lyon had wanted to. Nem 708 stand in the 


“Well,” said Bessy, harshly, “what do you want?” 


* 
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middle of the road so! can’t get by. Why do you 
doit? How have I harmed you?” 


‘momentarily. Agatha had an unmistakable grace of 
manner, which Bessy was quick to recognise, though 
_ she realised that she could never attain it; and there 
was upon her the stamp of station and education. 
Still, it seemed to Bessy that she had for the moment 
laid any superiority these things could give her aside ; 
and she was right in this, since the wish to do so had, 
~ at least, been in Agatha Crossthwaite’s mind. Then 
her face grew hard again, and she felt that she hated 
his stranger for her condescension. 
“Well,” she said, “I'll try to tell you. hoe t you 
‘everything that you could wish ‘for—money; all day 
_ todo nothing in; and clothes like those you. wear? 
-~ Don’t you lie soft ; and get up when you like; and 
live upon the choicest in the land?” 
_“T suppose I have some of these. things,” said 
_ Agatha, who commenced to grasp the drift of her 
_ companion’s observations, “Still, they don’t cy 
live very luxuriously at Banisdale.” 
Bessy disregarded this. “I get up at four in the 
bitter, black mornings when the snow’s knee-deep 
bout the byres. You'd starve on our scraps at 
ongmire, and it would kill you to single turnips, 
crawling down the long stitches on your hands and 
knees, but I’ve done it often when we can’t get lads 
om the town ; and.I’ve tied for hours in a heat that _ 
ade the men sick in the harvest field. Then there’s 
_ the baking, and the washing, and sitting up at night 
_ when your work’s done to make your clothes, with the 
- peat smoke in your eyes. It’s all one long heart- 
breaking pull, and you're lucky’ if there’s a.few pourds 
ov when the rent day comes.” 

had poured out the words ina torrent, and 


+ Ie a gee 4 ‘ 


Bessy looked her over, and her expression softened 
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- she gasped a little when she broke off, but Agatha 
- was unusually quiet. aes): 
“Well,” she said, “I suppose I have a good deal et 4 
be thankful for.” yes: 
“ Haven't you enough ?”’ cried Bessy, with a passion-— 
ate fierceness. “Must you have more ; and nomatter, 
as long as you get it, how it hurts anybody else?” 
Agatha sat still a moment, looking at her gravely. 
She had grace of manner, and a well-stored mind, and 
all her material wants, at least, were satisfied, All 
this was, however, as she admitted, an accident. 
She had no right to these things, though they had 
been given her, and she was willing to admit that 
except for them she might have been much the same — 
as this half-taught girl, whose outbreak had offended 
her sense of propriety. “ Ah,” shesaid, “I don’t want 
_ to hurt anybody. That brings us back to the, first 
_. thing I asked—how have I injured you?” 
Bessy’s face flushed hotly. “ Now,” she said, : 
“you're wanting to take my man from me.” 
Agatha looked down on her with a smile. “N 
she said; “if you mean Edgar Crossthwaite, you i 
_ meed not be afraid of that, Still—and she felt that 
this was a time for unveiled candour—* eee 
father wishes to force him upon me.’ . 
_ “And if somebody tried to take your man fi m 
cS you and give him to another woman, what would you 
do ?. Wouldn't you hate her?” 
_ Agatha did not wish to hurt the et: but thet was 
trace of scorn in her answer. “I thi nk,” she said, “i 
he seemed willing to submit Ishould quietly let him go 


> upon her, but she could put herself in the place 
this primitive, passionate daughter of the moor, \ wh 
in the blunt north-country speech, called her lover 
hee. man. “} think,’ she added, “I had” bette 
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understand. Edgar has pied to marry you, and 
you are fond of him?” 
here was a faint contemptuous ring in her voice, 
id Bessy winced at it, but they were dealing with — 
ealities then, and she had recognised that the part. 
ter lover seemed inclined to, play was not a very 
valiant. one. “Yes,” she said; “it’s only his father 
o wants to stop it.” — an 
“ And he’s afraid ofhis father. You're fond of ‘him, 
spite of that? You see, I must be quite sure,” ees 
*Yes,” said Bessy, with crimson face, but stead- Ban 
gaze. “One can’t have ‘everything, and we're 
all made like you. In spite of that, or anything, 
m willing to marry him.” 
“Agatha, who saw the tense anxiety in ‘her eyes, * 
orry for her. The girl’s passionate candour had __ 
d her curiously, and once more she sat silent — 
moment or two. She saw one means of getting 
- the difficultly, but it promised to bring down 
a Crossthwaite’s anger upon her, and she shrank 
him and Banisdale sufficiently already. Still, 
. was courage in her. 
fell,” she said, “ perhaps I have in one way, and. < 

without meaning it, done you and Edgar harm, but _ 
I made it clear that I willnot marry him his father 
‘ould not blame him.” She paused a moment with 
ush in her cheek. “You can tell him to ask me 
—as soon as possible.” 4 
They looked into each other’s faces, and Bessy’ s 
i ist es a “Oh,” she cried, and there was no 


! t he’s a hard man to . gO against.” BS 
atha gathered up the reins. “That,” she said, — 


‘is my concern.” Then she drove on, and 


Ka 


CHAPTER XIX 


A MYSTERIOUS STRANGER 


IT was a fine autumn morning with a faint chill in 
the air, and the dew lay sparkling on the filaments of — 
gossamer in the shadow of every whin bush and clump 
of brambles, when Agatha rode down the rough track — 
that led to the green valley from the sweep of open 
moor. The horse was walking, and she did not urge 
it to a faster pace, for Crossthwaite, flushed, with’ — 
brandy, had hurled brutal jibes at his wife in her ~— 
presence the previous night, and she was in an unusu- —- * 
ally thoughtful mood. She had given Bessy Little a — 
promise which she meant to keep, but she had realised 
more clearly since her interview with the girl that 
what she had undertaken to do would bring down 
Crossthwaite’s bitterest anger upon herself, and she 
admitted that she was becoming horribly afraid of — 
him. : 

The man had placed some check upon his temper 
when she first came-to Banisdale, but of late there had 
evidently been a slackening of restraint, and he had ~ 
_ given way on the smallest provocation to outbreaks of — 
fury. This would not have alarmed her in itself, but. 
_ the steadfast, vindictive malice behind it was a mor 

~ serious thing. | She felt that he was capable of carry, 
_ ing out in cold blood any sinister purpose he migh 
conceive in a moment of passion. 
_ Indeed, in spite of the assurances Saville had give 
184 
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_ her, she felt very lonely and defenceless that morning 
~-as she drew near the gate she and her father had 
_ ridden through together the evening she first saw the 
moor. The sight of it loosed in her a flood of regret- 
_ ful memories, and her eyes grew hazy for a moment ~ 
or two. Up to the time she reached Banisdale she 
had known no serious trouble, but now the man 
_ who, as she remembered with a great tenderness, had 
- shielded her from it had left her and she was alone. 
i and beset with difficulties. Then she suddenly remem- 
red that she was, after all, not quite alone, for, 
though she could not~for~ ‘the present share her 
_ troubles and apprehensions with him, in any time of 
emergency the young engineer could be relied upon. 
It was reassuring to, feel that, but her thoughts 
wandered back to her father and a city of Mexico.. 
Then she started, and, scarcely realising what she 
- was doing, pulled the horse up, for a few bars of an air 
Once popular in that city floated up to her. Some- 
_ body was evidently whistling down among the birches 
in the hollow beyond the gate, but it seemed to her an 
astonishing thing that one should hear that melody 
among the lonely dalesof Northern England. It 
recalled a hot evening when she sat outside a lighted 
café in a broad white plaza, listening to the band, and 
_ watching the moving crowd—olive-faced men, some 
‘of whom wore great ‘silver-trimmed hats and jingling 
_ ‘spurs, and women with lace mantillas, strolling up 
_ and down beneath the big electric lights. Her father 
aned upon her chair-back with a cigar in his hand, 
id his partner, Whitney, sat at her side, quiet- faced 
id bronzed, with a box of sweetmeats he had bought 
x between ‘them. 

The air, however, broke off abruptly, and as she rode 
‘wondering if her senses had not deceived her, and 
Was not after all some fantastic trick of memery 


_ He went on for awhile until he came to a clump of 


ie could see him from the road, he took out a packet 
_ sandwiches from a fishing creel, and threw a tweed 
hat decorated with gut and trout flies on the gra 


pe and knickerbockers with a little whims 
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a man appeared for a moment at the open gate, 
Once more she started, for, although he almost — 
immediately vanished, and she had not seen him 
clearly, there was something suggestively familiar ~ 
about him. She looked about her sharply when she 
entered the hollow, but there was, so far as she could 
see, nobody among the silver stems of the birches, 
which hung their lace-like twigs above the road. The 
thing was strange and almost incredible, but she rode 
on, and endeavoured to brush it from her mind. She.’ ee 
had other matters to think of that morning. : 
In the meanwhile a man with a bronzed a 5 
.crouching low amidst a clump of yellowing fern, — 
watched her with eager interest. The girl he remem- 
bered had, it seemed, grown into a woman, an almost 
beautiful one, with a certain suggestion of resolution 
in her carriage, and something that stirred him curi- “ 
ously in her eyes. It was the look with which he 
had more than once seen. her father face, and 
avert, what appeared to be irretrievable disaster. “Ae 
he watched her, a picture of Jim Crossthwaite stand- 
ing grim and quiet in the moonlight, with a rifle in 
his hand, and a swarm of Mexicans and _ half-breeds, om 
who desired to jump the claim, in front of him, flashed ae 
into Whitney's memory, When she had ridden by 
he crept out from among the fern and leaned upon 
the gate. “A close thing,” he said. “I guess I was 
mighty near spoiling the wholé game at the beginning.” 


_¢rimson-leaved’ brambles on the moor, and sitting 
~down behind them, where he fancied that nobody 


close by, Then he glanced down at his shooti1 


smile. “Well,” he said, “they’re comfortable, and 
cheaper than they are on our side, and I Bune I 
look the thing.” 

This was, as it happened, a man who had worn 
oe it kinds at cae in his time—store clothes 


wed over silver spurs. That he was not a self-. 
dulgent man the little packet of sandwiches testified, if 
and he reviewed what he had been doing lately as he KS 
ate them. He had only arrived in England two days 
before, but he had called ona bank manager, who had — 


sw hours after he did so. Then he had gone 
ey ite Ringsdale; and had spent the previous 


eorge which, if leadition: is to be relied upon, had 
ce sheltered an English king. As it happened to 
hapa he had listened with a good deal of | 


In the iiloe pled north peanut Pe is eo 
re or less acquainted with his neighbour’s affairs, 
as a rule, addicted to discussing them, and several ox 
e men had mentioned Tom Crossthwaite. Whit- — 
who was satisfied with his visit to England so far, 
that he was getting on the trail. 

the meanwhile he was interested in the country _ 
the people. Its deep, green dales watered with 
al streams, ridged with shady hedgerows, and ~ 
ly wooded, ‘that were so unlike anything he had — . 
en lsewhere, pleased him curiously. The brown | 
moors laced with golden fern, running back, wide and ~~ 
wind-swept, to their ramparts ‘of towering fells, pleased 
m even more ; and he felt at one with the big, long- — 
slowly-spoken men. There was sometiie in 
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their voices and eyes that suggested the capacity for 
stubborn toil and the tenacity of purpose that have | 
driven England and America to the foremost place 
among the nations. 

He finished his lunch in about six minutes, which 
was characteristic, and immediately rose and’ pro- 
ceeded across the moor towards Crossthwaite’s granite 
quarry. Strolling into an open-sided shed beneath 
which several men were munching their dinner, he sat 
down on a block of stone and took out a cake of | 
tobacco. ae 

“If you have any use for that, cut some off,” he — 
_ said. “Guess you’ ve no objection to me sitting down 
a minute or two.” 

Nobody raised any, but only one of them cut. off 
a little of the tobacco, forthe men of the north, are 
slow to accept a favour from a stranger. 

Then Whitney took up a drill that was lying near. 
“A mighty poor cutting face,” he said. “ Haven't 
you got a smith?” es 

“ What's thee know about it?” the man headdressed 
asked. 

Whitney laughed. ‘“ Well,” he said, “ I’ve used one. 
Smashed the knuckles off my left hand once or twice 


- when I’d nobody to strike and had to work against 


it used to be.” 


time. We had the short drill and the hammer.” uae 
It was a very tactful speech, for it broke down their 
half-suspicious reticence. The north-country work- — 
man, at least, is not, as a rule, communicative to the 
_ merely curious stranger, but he will talk to the man 
who understands. ve heey 
“‘Used to have a smith once,” said another man. — 

.. © Now we've nobbut old Jim Crawley who comes — 
- over at odd times. Crossthwaite’s quarry isn’t what — 


“Folks don’t want so much eral suggested 


at ser Tae 
veal Seah 
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Avistney. “Will nobody take a smoke?» I brought | 
_ that cake over with me. 

Another man diffidently reached out for the to- 
bacco. 
| “They're using more than ever,’ he replied. 
“Trouble is our boss don’t get the orders. We'd . 
twice the men here a few months since. ._Now” —and 
his face grew moody—* some of ’em’s in America, and 
Tye been thinking of going too. It’s a while since I 
‘was on more than three-quarter time. That’s where © 
you come from A man could get a job there?” 
This was Whitney’s. opportunity. For several 
“minntes he held forth upon the state of the labour 
market and the rates of wages, and his knowiedge of 
the subject won their confidence. He was, as they 
could see, a man who had worked with his hands, and 
that counted for a good deal with them. Then he 
changed the subject. “Your boss’s trade is going, 
‘and he’s hard to get along with?” 
' “He canna keep from fratching with somebody,” 
‘said one of the men, and there was a little low 
laughter from the. rest when he added, “ Might have 
had work enough to keep quarry going full time, but 
he must fall out with waterworks engineer.’ 
_ Whitney asked a few judicious questions, and ina 
ittle while had heard the whole story, which con- 
firmed what he had already gathered from the farmers 
at the George. Then one of the men looked round 
with a start, and, although there were: a few minutes 
of the dinner hour still left, the others rose. Cross- 
thwaite stood just outside the shed surveying them 
nd the stranger sardonically. 
“You've come on business?” he said to Whitney, 
“No, ” said the latter, “I can’t say I did. I’m just 
over to see the country, and when I struck this quarry 
ie walked Bae ae 
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“In that case,” said Crossthwaite, “there’s nothing — 


to prevent you walking out again. We dont 
encourage loiterers, and my men have a good coy eS! 
to do.” ee 
: Whitney got up tranquilly. “Why, of course, 3 
_ if you wish,” he replied. Still, I’m sort of interested ~ 


in this kind of thing. I’ve had quite a little to do 
with open cut mining in Colorado, Calfornia—and 
Mexico.” 

He added the last word carelessly, but with a slight 

change of tone, and he saw the red-faced man in front 

-. of him start, The latter, however, said nothing, and 

Whitney spoke again: “You're Mr. Crossthwaite, I 

presume? I once met a man of your name out 

yonder, in the Sierras.” 

He watched Crossthwaite closely, and fancied jaa 

_ he saw a sudden uneasiness in his eyes, but the ~ 

quarry owner gave one of the men some sharp — 

instructions before he turned to him again. 

“It’s very possible,” he said. “The name’s not an 

uncommon one north of the Lune. I won't — 

you.” . 
Whitney strolled away unconcernedly, but he was 
satished with what he had learned at the quarry. 


falling off, and that he had probably been presset 

__ for money for some little time. It was also clear that 
the mention of anything connected with Mexico was — 
unpleasant to’ him, and that he had no desire to m ke 
the acquaintance of a man who might have 
a friend of his brother’s. This had natural 
_ significance for Whitney, who felt reasonably 
that his appearance would arouse no suspicion in tl 
quarry-owner’s mind, since Kingsdale was freq) atl 
_ visited by Americans who came up Pie ondon 

see the ppeth Lakes. Shara an 


ne ou a cigar-case,. 
” he asked. . 

Two miles,” said Forster, soaewhak shortly. 
“Well,” said the stranger, “if you don’t mind Ill 


be How far is it Hs Guaie a 


the last 18 or three hours. Will you try'one? = 
e’s nothing finer raised in: Virginia.” 

rster, who was half-amused at the man’s 
ance, accepted the cigar, and looked up from 
rawing when he had lighted it. “You're from 
ther side?” he said. as 

“Oh, yes,” said Whitney. “Over to see the 
untry, and I’m quite pleased with it. I’ve been 
ng at your dam. It’s a big undertaking.” 
rster admitted that it was, and the man, to 
stonishment, asked him one or two questions : 
nich betrayed some knowledge of excavating work — 
he powers of explosives. The result of this was 
in a few more minutes he was talking freely to 
tranger and listening to him in turn with interest. 
however, failed to notice the adroitness with 
the’ American turned the conversation on 
mm mining and introduced the story of a silver 
which had been several times lost and found again, 
“It’s curious that I was told about a similar case 
t very long ago,” said Forster, who was off his 
“You mentioned Mexico, Did you ever 
the Tlascalan Queen ?” 
tney’s Iaugh was very easy and perfectly 
prten this question was what he had been ~ 
3S up to. - “Why, yes, eRe at 


sa 
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“That mine has been worrying somebody right back 
for three hundred years. It caved in on the last folks 
once or twice, and now I guess nobody’s going to take . 
any more silver out of it.” 

He fancied there was a faint suggestion of relief in 
his listener’s face, but Forster asked a question, 
“Did the last holders raise much ore that would pay 
for reduction ?” 

“They did,” said Whitney. “They raised quite a 
pile. In the meanwhile, however, the silver’s in the 
hands of a smelting company, and nobody can touch 
it. There was some trouble about the thing.” 

He watched Forster closely, and, though the latter 
was not aware of it, his face betrayed the fact that — 
the news occasioned him no particular satisfaction. 

_. Whitney felt reasonably sure that his companion had 
not expected to hear that the mine had turned out 
-any quantity of profitable ore. 

“From what I heard at the George last night, Miss | 
Crossthwaite, who lives somewhere round here, seems 
to be the daughter of Jim Crossthwaite, of the 

_ Tlascalan Queen,” he said, “Have you met her? 
What's she like?” ; 
It was evident that Forster was a trifle embar- 
rassed, but Whitney was not astonished at this. He 
had heard a good deal more at the George than he 
had mentioned, and among other things had been ~ 
acquainted with the fact that Agatha occasionally. met — 
his companion in Kingsdale. Whitney was also aware — 
that most men would find some difficulty in informing — 
a stranger off-hand what the woman they happened 
to be in love with was like.’ a 

“ve met her,” said Forster, simply, though there 
was a note in his voice which the American recog- — 

nised. Then he flung a sharp question at his — 
companion. “Did you know her father i in Mexico? i. 
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Bae Why, yes,” said Whitney, with candid carelessness, 


” 


“Most everybody who has been up and down that 
country as I have ran up against Jim Crossthwaite 
_ one time or another. He died over here?” 

“He did,” said Forster, but his manner indicated 
that he had no more to say upon the subject, and 
Whitney rose. 

“ve quite enjoyed my talk with you, but as I am 
‘going to the tarn I’d better be getting along,” he 
said. 

_ He turned towards the door, but as he took up his 
fly-studded hat Forster laughed. “What do you 
purpose doing with those things?” he asked. 
_ “T'm going fishing,” said Whitney. 
_ “There are only pike and perch in the tarn, and 
neither of them rise to a trout-fly.” 
“Well,” said Whitney, “I’m willing to admit that 
there’s a good deal-about your British fishes I don’t 
know yet. Anyway, it’s not going to matter. I 
came over to see the country, and it’s remarkably fine. 
- If I’m round ‘here any time Ill probably look in 
a) again.” 

' He strode away, and when he had left the dam 
_ behind he took off his hat and looked at it. 
_ “Tgnorance,” he said, “is quite often a dangerous ~ 
/ thing; but [like that young man. One thing seems . 
reasonably certain. If there’s any foundation for what 
' those farmers hinted at it’s not the young woman’s 
_ dollars he has his eye upon.’ 

Then he put on his. hat and proceeded to the tarn, 

ty where he fished for a while with no success, and 

-. feasted his eyes upon soft harmonies of colour on 

rock and fern and heather. After that he packed up 

his rod and spent rather more than two hours walking 

back to Kingsdale, where he called upon Saville soon 
ft 
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_.. The latter was somewhat startled when he listened — 
to him, and sat silent for a minute or two afterwards. _ 
“] will make the inquiries you desire, though I’m _ 
not sure that we shall ascertain a great deal in the © 
meanwhile,” he said at length. “I suppose you call 
substantiate what you have told me?” 
“Yes,” said Whitney, simply. “I’m prepared to 
doit when it appears advisable. I can prove that the — 
money was sent over from Mexico, but I’m not going ~ 
to do it yet or tell you how. I’m”—and he looked at 
H the lawyer with a whimsical smile—“going fishing 
es for a week or two.” 
ee He rose, and left Saville very thoughtful when he 
went out with the maid the latter had rung for, but as — 
he entered the hall, which was, it happened, rather 
dimly lighted, he stopped abruptly. A young woman | 
was coming towards him, and he recognised with 
the first glance that she was Agatha Crossthwaite, — 
Whitney, however, was quick to notice that while the — 
light was on her face he stood with his back to it. 
“Oh,” he said to the maid, “1 want to tell Mr. 
Saville something else,” and swinging round he went 
- back to the lawyer’s room. 
“Til stop where lama minute or two. I most ran e 
into Miss Crossthwaite’s arms,” he explained. . 
He waited several minutes until the coast was cleais v 
and in the meanwhile Agatha closed one hand tight 
__as she stood in the hall., She had not seen the man — 
_ clearly, but his pose and figure were startlingly 
-familiar,and she was almost sure she had heard his 
voice before. It was also’ the second time t Ye: 
resemblance had troubled her that day. Then she ie 


~ assured herself once more that it was a trick of ine 
ee Bs pie of course, is quite ce 
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Saville, but the girl gazed rather hard at her when she 
led her into a lighted room. 
“You look as if you had seen a ghost,” she said. 
Agatha laughed. “Well,” she admitted, “it’s very 
absurd, but a few moments ago I could almost have 
believed that I had,” 


CHAPTER XX 
A HESITATING SUITOR 


THERE was a low, grey sky overhead, and the hills 
that rose about the edges of the moor cut against it, 
sharp in outline and colouring, with the distinctness 
of a picture looked at through a:stereoscope. Even 
the distance was unsoftened, for the last ridge of 
swelling upland miles away ran up in a clean, clear 
line to meet the hanging cloud, and in between it and 
Longmire the waste was washed in tints of coldest — 
‘grey and green and blue. The one streak of stubble — 
had now lost its golden brilliancy and faded to a dull - 
ochre, and, though there was no wind astir that one’ 
could feel, the leaves of the clump of ragged trees x 

behind the lonely farm seemed to be 7 : 
 apprehensively. 

It was about six o’clock, and the evening was 
rapidly growing short, but Edgar Crossthwaite, who 
had an hour's walk to Banisdale in front of him, leaned ~ 
languidly on the gate of the Longmire lonning with 
hesitation in his face, while Bessy Little stood close 
by, silently watching him. There was a vague sense 
of impending trouble upon the man, and the girl wa: 
manifestly uneasy, for her lips were set and her eye 
were unusually ‘hard. To some extent, at least, th 
weather had its effect on her, for, like the restless. 
sheep which trooped about the pasture and the flitting - 
oun whose shrill cry fell from above, she \ was aus 
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_ ceptible to all its changes, and there was no need to 


tell her that torrential rain was close at hand. She © 


had, however, other causes for disquietude. 


At length she glanced up at the stubble on the 


/ slope close above. “It’s lucky we led the oats last 

week,” she said. “ The stooks would have stood until 

_. they blackened in the rain that’s hanging over.” 

_ Edgar made a little sign of impatience. He did 

- not care whether the oats had been garnered or not 
just then, and,-for that matter, the girl did not either, 
but she felt the silence becoming intolerable, 

| _“Well,” she asked, abruptly, “hadn’t you better go 

and get it over?” 

_. ‘The man seemed to recognise the contemptuous 

harshness in her tone, and his look besought her 

forbearance. “I suppose I'll have to—but it’s a 

_ hateful thing,” he said. “You're sure she meant what 

_ she said, Bessy ?” 

ge Ene girl laughed unpleasantly, for, though the man’s 

_ very dependence on her drew him closer to her, there 

were times wlien she felt that she could have shaken 

him. She had rather more than a spice of temper. 

“Yes,” she broke out, “there’s pluck in your cousin if 
there’s none in you.” 


fault that the little courage he had once possessed 
had-long ago been crushed out of him, but it was, 


_ perhaps, to his credit that he now and then recognised 


| the fact and hated himself for it. He made a dejected 
“Well,” he said, “Til go. It will be dark 


Ae 


oe she said, sae “T’ll have no kiss of yours 
to-night. There’s a fitness in most things, but there’s 
sy Rone in that. : ; 


ri f 2 


Edgar let this jibe pass. It was not altogether his 


\ 
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Edear let his hand fall back, and opened the gate, 
_ “The fact is I’m afraid,” he said,“ What if she should - 
say yes?” 

There was an intense bitterness in Bessy’s lange 
and she looked at him with a crimson flush in citer 
_ cheek. “Say yes to you!” she cried. “ When you're © 
_ willing to let two women fight for you. Doyou think 
you could find another girl ; as foolish as 1 am?” ji: 
a Edgar spread his hands out in a deprecatory fashion. — 

“You don’t understand,” he said. “She's alone at 
Banisdale. My father's a very hard man, and my 
- mother doesn’t count.” 

“Well,” said Bessy, “for once you'll have to face 
him when you've seen your cousin, There’s one — 
thing, anyway, you needn't trouble about, and she’ il 

soon make that clear to you.” 
_ The man flung the gate back and went down the 
 lonning, slouching dejectedly in his walk, while’ Bessy 
‘stood looking after him with a sudden fear in her 
heart. After aJl, she loved him, and she was quite 
aware that Tom Crossthwaite was.a very hard man, 
_ It seemed for the moment possible that he would find 
means to break the will of the defenceless girl alone 
in his power at Banisdale. Then she remembered 
Agatha’s quiet face and steady brown eyes, and too 
_ courage again. This she felt was not a girl who woul 
have a man she had no regard for forced upon he 
_ She watched her lover stride out into the empty moo: 
- and then went back os sore at heart to her tasks ; 
the farm. f 
In the meanwhile it was cae bya tense effort ‘that 4 
_ Edgar went on at all. Had there been any way o: 
escape open to him he would corey, have ae 


plodded on along the rutted track he ‘was “cons 
of a bitter grievance ale his father, which 
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— steadily been growing stronger since the night of 

_ Kingsdale fair. He blamed Tom Crossthwaite solely 

- for the horribly unpleasant situation into which he - 

had, as he assured himself, been forced, and, although 

_ he was, to some extent, warranted in doing this, it 

never occurred to him that his own lack of moral fibre 
had largely contributed to it. 

It was an hour’s walk to Banisdale, over what was 
that evening a very dreary stretch of moor, which 
presently faded into a formless sweep of dim neutral 
_ colouring as the light decreased, but it would have 
_ been a relief to Edgar had it been twice as long. Out 
of the distance came the bleating of restless sheep, 

a and, though there was no perceptible wind, the tufts 
ee OF tall dry grasses beside the track rustled now and 
' then, and he could almost fancy that there was a 
mournful sighing among the heather. The heath, it 
- seemed, was waiting apprehensively for the lash of 
he rain. The fells grew darker and more solemn, 
and the mists that crawled about them were curiously 
blue. 
_ It was growing dark when he came to Banisdale 
; Sond walked softly into the greatstone-flagged kitchen. 
Martha, the maid, was sitting there, and she regarded 
him with a kind of confidential leer. “She's in there,” 
she said, and pointed up the passage that led to the 
ee living-room. “Your mother’s gone up to the 
oe igh pasture.” 
ee "Ths should have been reassuring, but Edgar’s face 
~ expressed no satisfaction. He would, in fact, have 
featly preferred to hear that Agatha was in Kings- 
" dale, or any other place that happened to be sufficiently 
“remote. Still; he went up the passage, and into the 


| Narrow, open window. It was growing dark, but 
the light a not quite gone yet, and he could see her 


big, low-ceilinged room where the girl was sitting by — 
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black-robed figure silhouetted against the greyness — 
outside. It was a very dainty figure, and the face she 
turned towards him. when she heard his footsteps — 
showed a trifle pale but very composed and still, He 
sat down, leaning forward in his chair with his soft 
hat in his hand, but he was glad he was in the shadow, 
and she could scarcely see him. 

“The rest are out ?” he said. 

“Yes,” said Agatha. “I believe, however, your 
father should be poms very soon. You wish to see 
him?” 

This was the last thing Edgar desired, but he sat 
still and silent, looking at her for another half-minute, 2 
and then dropped his hat. “I’m glad they’re out,” he. a 
said. “I think you know what has brought me 
here?” 

He appeared to expect an answer, but Agatha 
would not help him. Indeed, she found it somewhat. 


hard to retain a fitting control upon her anger, The 


man, it seemed, would not even make the unpleasan 

task she had undertaken easier for her. fe 
“In any case,” she said, “it would be better ifyou — 

told me.” es 
“Then,” said Edgar, with an abruptness which 


suggested that it cost him a strenuous effort to get _ 


. the words out, “I came to ask at you would marry 
me.” Shay 
_ “Ah,” said Agatha, and he saw her straighten Me 

herself, “you, of course, have come from Longmire?”  ~ 


There was a certain contemptuous inflection, at — 


which he winced, in her voice, but he answered quietly. Fe 
“Yes,” he said; “I have come from Longmire.” , ... 15 
He fancied he understood exactly what she had 


sudden change of attitude when she turned he 


meant by the question, but he was bewildered by her 
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of human nature in this girl, and she could not resist 
the opportunity of playing with his fears. She felt 
that he deserved it. “This proposal is serious?” she 
asked. “You really want to marry me?” — 
| _ Edgar gazed at her in consternation, and, though 
lahe: could not see him clearly, his rigid pose was 
suggestive. “I understood ” he said, and broke 
off. “You told Bessy?” 
“Told her that you had only to come and ask me.’ 
a Edgar, as his attitude indicated, gazed at her in | 
growing horror, and as she said nothing the stillness - 
of the big shadowy room became uncomfortable. 
Agatha could hear a bullock cropping the grass in 
he pasture beyond the lonning, and she started 
when a flying beetle struck the window. The sharp 
ap it made jarred upon her. Then—for she, too, 
elt the strain of the situation, and that she must 
ybtain relief from it—she broke into a ringing laugh. 
“Oh,” she cried, “let us make an end of this. You 
not suppose for a moment that anything would 
SAace. me to marry you?” 
_ Edgar did not wince at what this implied, but, 
moved by a sudden respect for her courage and 
3 generosity, he stood up awkwardly and words seemed 
given him. ~ 
“No,” he said, “I really didn’t, or, at least, I don’t 
now. I know myself and how poorathingI am. If. 
q Ahad been a different man I would never have come. 
Still, I would like you to believe that there may be 
just ar an excuse or two for me. You have spent a few 
‘months under my father’s hand, and you must have 
seen how my mother shrinks from him. I have lived 
‘in terror of him as long as I can remember, and it has 
er ished all the manhood out of me.” 
Yes,” said Agatha, “T can partly understand that. . 
J py aie t you break loose,and go away?” ~~ 
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Edgar smiled wearily. ‘ For one thing, I suppose T 
hadn’t the courage, but I think if I had done it he ~ 
would have hunted me down. Nobody he dislikes 
escapes him. One way or another he has ruined every 
man about here who set himself up against him.” — 
He stopped for a moment, and Agatha “felt a little 
chill of apprehension. There was no doubt that Tom — 
Crossthwaite was a vindictive and strong-willed man, 
and she was alone and to some extent, at least, in 
his power. 

Edgar, however, went on again. 


a! Oe nal 
SOS Te 


concerned, it would, perhaps, not be worth w 
- You will go back to the world you belong to and fo 
get us all some day, and it’s very different from : 
one my place is in. One can see that in your quiet — 
manner, the way you say things, and in the courage ~ 
. that has made you willing to fight my battles wit 
my father. I”—and he hesitated—“ never realises 
that ‘it might cost you a good deal until ‘to- 


aeiades me in your eyes—but now I cannot let y y 

make this sacrifice.” . 
It was evident that he had not spoken the 

words without an effort, but it was,as Agatha reali 

- after all to his credit that he had-made it, She we 

however, a little startled for a moment, for there | 

been a certain hot eloquence that was almost. 


her. She turned towards him sharply. 
you mean?” she asked. 

Edgar laughed hiteerly: Oh he sat, % ive : 
not be afraid I’ve changed my mind and 
press iy suit on you ll ooky.m wees tos 


phy aie . 


etview. When he Hientions ‘he ihe ASE Be 
ly tell him that his views don’t agree with . 


‘was potmewhat puzzled at the change i in the A - 


‘She did not + know that the contempt 
she Ey expressed had stung him like a whip, - 
ee se as cea with the part she had under- 


orn a certain strength. a 
powever, glanced seer: the door. “You 


n the passage, - She will certainly have guessed 
ought you here, though I scarcely think she 
ve heard anything worth retailing. I suppose 
’t know that your father has set her to Spy 

our mother and me?” 
an’s face flushed, and, though she could not. 
he: Bore! the ring of fierce indignation 
ae It’s unbearable, "he cried. ” You must 


Dave your mother without a friend ?” 
dgar rose and moved up and down the room a 
ortwo. “ No,” he broke out, “ you would never 
that. Still, this can’t continue.” He raised a 
in impotent fury, and halfin appeal. “Surely 
g. must hold he back before he crashes all 


cern. us. You have sites me a proposal” 
eek: pieigee entertain ; and I am ae 


_. him that it is utterly out of the question.” “ae 
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think. fit to express it. That is one big difficulty got 
over.” 

Again there was the faintest trace of contempt in ~ 
her tone, but he drew a little nearer very deferentially _ 
and looked down upon her. ; 

“You,” he said, “ are wonderful.” : 

Agatha laughed, but she was one who did noth : 
generous by half.“ Oh,” she. said, “ sit down, and if © 
you and Bessy have any other difficulties you had | 
better tell me. Perhaps I can help you to get over 
them.” | 

The man ‘draw back a little, but he lcaned against © 
the table instead of sitting down. “No,” he said, 
with resolute quietness, “ Bessy and I must bear — 
our troubles. We have placed enough upon your — 
shoulders. You”—and his voice broke—“ have made ~ 
me ashamed to-night. Still, if it hadn’t been for 
Martha my father should not have known, and the — 
shall not know now unless she tells him.” : 

Then he started, and Agatha straightened herself 
suddenly, for there were heavy footsteps in the passage, 
and in another moment Tom Crossthwaite strode: 
into the room. It was almost dark, but he seemed to 
be looking at them with suspicious curiosity, and 
there was a very uncomfortable silence for a moment 
ortwo. Then Agatha turned towards him quietly, 
“T have something to tell you, and you may as well 
hear it now,” she said. “Your son has done me the 
honour of asking me to marry him, and I have tol y 


en 


Crossthwaite said nothing for a moment, and Edga a 
broke in. “No,” he objected, “I never meant it, an 
she understood it in that light.” 

“You never meant it?” said Crossthwaite, w 
somewhat natural astonishment. Then a light seem 
to dawn on him, for oe voice rang harshly throu 


de 
; 
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"the shadowy room. “Am I to understand you were 
making some arrangement between you to hoodwink 
me 2.7 

“That was my object, anyway,’ said Edgar, with 
what was in his case desperate courage. “I want 
_ to make it clear that you haven’t the least ground for 
complaint against my cousin. I never meant her 
to consider the proposal seriously.” 
_ Agatha was almost bewildered by his temerity, and 
_ it seemed to her that his father could scarcely believe ‘ 
his ears. 

_- “J don’t think that matters very much,” she said. 
4“ The point is that, while I have a higher regard for 
Edgar now than I fancied would have been possible a 

_ little while ago, nothing would induce me to marry 
him.” 
 Crossthwaite stood still, a grim, shadowy figure, 
_ apparently gazing hard at them. “ Well,” he said, at 
leneth, in his most sardonic manner, “in one respect 
I think. you are right. «It is, however, a point that 
quires some thinking over.’ 
‘His self-control was more disconcerting than the 
outbreak they had expected would have been. They 
did not know what to make of this quietness, and 
both were horribly uneasy. Then he swung round 
and left them without a word, and in another few 
' moments Edgar went out of the room. Agatha, 
however, sat still by the window, white in face and 
quivering, for the strain of. the last few minutes had 


.* Sona 


CHAPTER XXI_ 


OPEN REBELLION 


IT was a chilly morning. ,and raining very hard, wl 


‘water escape channel branched off from the beck ‘Ss m 
- distance above the unfinished dam. The sky hun 
~ low over the valley, the fells were wrapped i in cree 


mist, and a thick brown flood was rising fast be 


the bank of rock and soil that held back the b 
When he first took charge of the operations it had 
appeared advisable to divert some of the water. 

was apt to spread across the level hollow immed liat 
above the dam, and now he was thankful that he. 


a - Close by a line of very wet men ‘place hese 
plank track that was slippery with mire, each of th 
wheeling a barrow piled high with spongy Para 


ee from the moor. They tilted their loads fo) when 


fan to their waists in water driving in piles, r made 1 
hastily sawn up sleepers, to hold the bank ingle 


- the other branch of the doubled track. 
that they were working at high pressure, t 
face Was anxious as he watched the 


rom the brim of his hat, and he was already 
He swung round sharply when the 

iripping foreman strode up to him. 
Mie “It’s risen a foot in the last two hours,” said ioe 
man. “Whole valley seems spouting water. I’ve — 
_ never seen anything like it, considering we've scarcely — 

had twelve hours’ rain.’ 

ter nodded. “No,’he said. “I wouldn’ t have 
pD lieved | it oe ee though I suppose I should have | 


ee 


ae 


ule, ek: heavy, and, having cefly 
sonsidered the calculations as to the area of the 
-which a celebrated waterworks engineer 

shed his employers, he had taken all the 

ions that seemed to be necessary. This rain 
wever, altogether abnormal, and during the 


Dus that his defences against a sudden flood 


at prove insufficient. He called to a big dalesman 
was plodding by behind a heavy barrow. « Are 
(0 have much of this?” he asked. ake 


Might last most of a week, sir, ’ said the man. 


orking up for it some time now. We’d four: 


‘om the steady way the glass has been going 

I believe he’s right,” he said. “ Anyway, if we — 

much more fain that bank won’t stand the 
“we'll have the water piling up on the 
ot — and so far ae upper tiers of — 
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culverts would carry half the water off, but the — 
trouble is we can’t put more men on without them 
hindering each other.” ‘ 

The foreman glanced at the bank, “If we could .. 
get another yard of spoil along the face of it and bind _ 
it with an extra row of piles it ought to stand. Still, — 
it would have to be done soon, and it’s carts and horses 
we want.” Then he turned round and raised his 
voice sharply. “ Finegan.” 

The Irishman pushed his barrow off the track and 
came towards him, with Jim, who had not been — 
summoned, close behind. . 

“You opened the sluice last night?” inquired the — 


foreman. a 
“J did, sir,’ said Finegan, who contrived to flasha — 
signficant glance at his companion, “She was work- 


ing stiff. Should I shut her down a fut or so, and © 
see how she comes up again?” 
S Yes, ” said the foreman. “Do it now, the two of | 
ou.’ - 
4 They went along to the sluice gate, and when 
‘Finegan had fitted an iron lever into the screw Forster 
stood looking down on the mad rush of water that — 
‘swirled out below him with anxious eyes, “There 
doesn't seem to be anything wrong with the lifting 
gear,” he said. mas 
“ She was working stiff last night,” Finegan eae i 
“Me and Jim was half an hour getting her started, 
but she came up afterward almost wid a run, and ye 
can see she goes down quiteeasy. By your leave, sir, 
we could get a wedge or two and hammer it in the 
slides. Then it wouldn’t be likely anything could 
shut her up.” 
Forster nodded. “Yes,” he said, “you had bette 
‘do that.” “Then -he turned to the foreman. “ We'd 
Eeertonnly. have trouble if the gate got down isi 


ait 
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“means and wouldn't lift. You'll get everything | 


- possible done to stiffen the bank. I’m going into 
_ Kingsdale to send some horses up,” 


“Td get as many as 1 could, sir,” the foreman — 


suggested. 


Forster started on the moment, wet as he was; and 


the water was streaming from him and squelching in 
_ his boots before he reached the first farm in the valley. 
_ He succeeded in hiring a cart there, and another at a 
' second farm a little further on, but after that he had 
_ to-go-on to Kingsdale, as he had expected. It was 
along walk, and he had been up since dawn, but he 
_ was conscious of no weariness. He was face to face 
- with an emergency which occupied all his thoughts. 
As it happened, Tom Crossthwaite, who had driven 
away from Banisdale immediately after his interview 


with his son and Agatha on the previous evening, was 


in Kingsdale that morning. It had cost him a deter- 
> mined effort to hold himself in hand when he realised 
that he would have to contend with determined 
_ opposition from both Edgar and the girl, but he had 
> ~ accomplished it, because he desired among other 
an _ things” to consult with Thorpe before deciding what 


it was most advisable to do in the matter. He had 
a Wallen on Thorpe, and then, as heavy rain had set in 


Mec 


_ tion shortly, he decided to stay at the George that 
night. 
_ The interview he had with a bank manager next 
morning had soured his temper,.and he was in an 


_ walking into Kingsdale soon afterdinner. The latter, 
somewhat to his astonishment, came up to him. 
ee You have some horses at your place,” he said. 
_. “T have,” said Crossthwaite, dryly. “There has 
«been no demand for heavy draught beasts of late, and 


and he had other business which would require atten- - 


unusually unpleasant mood when he met Forster 


os it's eatly’ your fault that ee half-a- dozen he many 
~in the pastures now.’ a 
“Then if you have carts and gears to match Tk a: 
hire the whole of them.” Be 
Crossthwaite laughed unpleasantly. He was quite 
aware thatthe rain that was falling then was excep- 
tionally heavy, even for the north country, and it was 
evident that the young engineer was face to face 
- with a serious difficulty. Adam had kept him — 
informed as to what was being done at the dam. — 
a “You have been round the place asking for horses, _ 
I suppose?” he said. “If you'd been able to get 
them you wouldn't have come to me.’ me 
“ve just walked in,’ said Forster. “The point — 
_ you raise is outside the question. I made you an - 
offer.” a 


“Then you can have the horses, and I'll find 
- teamsters—on my terms. Bight pounds every bese ate 
each working day.” | 
“It’s preposterous.” 
Crossthwaite laughed again—a harsh, jarring laugh 
-  —and Forster saw the malice in his eyes. “ Well;” he 
said, “those are my terms—you can take them or 
leave them. If you get half-a-dozen horses fit to” 
haul a heavy load.in Kingsdale you'll be lucky.” 
“It's clear that I can’t hire them from you, 
a Forster, who left him without another word. 
_ Crossthwaite watched him splash away through the 
tain with a very malevolent smile. It was- only be- 
cause his avarice had proved stronger than his hatred- 
that he had offered the horses on any terms, and h 
_ particularly regretted that he had arranged to meet_ 
a builder, from whom he expected to secure an order 
_ for granite, during the next few minutes. The mai 
‘detained him rather longer than he had expectec 
but when he got rid of oe ne proceeded | hastily 


»” 


dud 


stables ofa ‘certain. Sree erection a “You wth 

e Forster of the waterworks looking in on you 

ome time soon,” he said. : 

‘No,” replied the team owner, “he’s been.” 

rossthwaite started, and felt sorry that he had- 

kept the builder waiting, though this might have 
cost him the man’s custom. 

You let him have your carts?” he asked. at 
«yy did,” said the contractor. “Three of them. 
e’s paying a pound a day.” 

You'd have got a great deal more if you’d stuck — 

ut for it,” said Crossthwaite, whose face grew hot. . 
He went straight from the stables to the store 
ather large provender dealer, who informed him — 
Forster had hired three horses from hima few 


Y th impotent anger. It was evident that the young, 

engineer had foiled him once more. a 
: OTe had still several people to call upon about other 
r atters, and it was not until evening that hé drove 
ne in a dahgerous state of temper. As it hap- 
Edgar, who had been seriously troubled in 
‘since the previous evening, had also started for 
dale a little earlier. Now he had. openly broken. 

his father he had acquired a certain desperate — 

ge, at which he was, however, more or less 


ing thing to leave his mother and Agatha to face 
‘i a he had been the cause of, There had, in‘ 


te shia. ae that his father had not. ie 
opped short of physical violence when he was 
In any case, shower if it cost. him 


_ been informed by Martha, met Forster more or less 


_ was a very chilly evening, but they were frugal folks’ 
_ at Banisdale, and therg was only the one fire in the — 
house. Agatha was reading in a room up the long a 


. apprehension with which she awaited him. 
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a strenuous effort, he set out as soon as possible for 
Banisdale, and that his father did not overtake him 
was explained by the fact that he went round by 
Longmire and across the moor, 

Though it fell dark before he reached Banisdale, 
and the road was rough, Crossthwaite drove fast, 
with the rain, which came down harder than ever, 
lashing his wet face, and the brandy he had con- 
sumed before starting keeping the smouldering rage 
he had with difficulty held in check that day awake 
in his heart. Things had been going very wrong 
with him of late. Several of the men who owed him 
money had successfully disputed his claims, there — 
was little demand for granite, and he had been forced 
to throw his fat stock ona falling market. Besides ~ 
this, he had for months been troubled with a haunt- 
ing fear that an account of his niece’s property: would 
be required of him, and it had occurred to him that 
the simplest way of obviating that peril would be to — 
marry her to his son. The project had, -howeyer, — 
apparently fallen to the ground. The girl, as he had > 


frequently, and even Edgar had ventured to resolutely 
oppose him. He set his lips tight and drew down > 
his heavy brows as he thought of it. i 

In the meanwhile, Helen Crossthwaite sat alone 5 
beside the hearth in the great empty kitchen. It 


stone passage, the maid was busy in the dairy, and 
the anxious woman was glad to’ be alone, for she ha 
struggled with a sense of impending trouble since the 
previous night. Her husband had not spoken to her 
before he drove away, but that rather increased the 
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It had Been dark some time, and the lamp which 
_ stood on the oak dresser scarcely illumined half the 

.room. The rain thrashed the windows, and heavy 
drops from the chimney fell sputtering upon the 

hearth now and again, but except for that everything __ 
_ was almost disconcertingly quiet, and it was a relief . 

to her to hear an occasional clatter in the dairy. 

The woman was worn with trouble, and frail; and 

she had spent the last hour in a state of nervous 

tension. 
if At length there was a rattle of wheels outside, and 

__ she rose and stood beside the settle near the hearth, 
white in face, when Crossthwaite came in. He flung 
_ off his wet hat and waterproof, and stood still, looking’ 
at her with his lips tight set. 

“T had to leave before I had a word with you last 
night, but there are one or’ two things I want to 
- mention now,” hesaid. “I suppose you have guessed 
how Edgat and that girl of Jim’s have tricked me?” 
“You must make what you mean a little plainer,” 

said the trembling woman. 
“Isn't it plain’ enough?” Crossthwaite retorted. 

-*T had Edgar here—you know what for—and the 
girl let us think she was encouraging him. They 
were always together.” 

This was not quite correct, though it was to some » _ 
slight extent warranted. Agatha had not encouraged. 
_ Edgar, but she.had not openly avoided him, and like 
~ other successful, strong- -willed mten Crossthwaite was 
_ rather apt to take it. for granted that things were 
, going as he wished. 
No,” said Helen, “not always. You happened to 
Ea wee them once or twice,” ak 
rs ae The man raised his hand. “I tell you she led him _ 
Re on, and all the time, as I know now, she was meeting» _ wae 
_ Forster i in Kingsdale and on the moor.” 
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He watched her closely with sonullina she shies : =~ < 
‘ vee in his eyes, but, as he had expected, he saw no 
- sign of astonishment. “She never tricked—you,” he 
broke out. “You knew what was going on.” gs 
“No,” said his wife, very quietly. ‘“I knew nothing, 
_ but I may have guessed a little.” eee 
“And it never occurred to you to warn me?” <4 
_ The question was flung at her hoarsely, and Helen 
winced, but she nerved herself for an effort. “I. 
didn’t think it would be wise,” she said. “You ~ 
would have broken out in a passion that would have 
_ driven Agatha away from me, but you-would have 
been no nearer getting your way. I knew that she 
would never marry Edgar long ago. I think I told — 
you so, but you would not listen. The girl is your 
- dead brother’s daughter, and she has never harmed 
you. Why should you force this trouble upon her ~ 
for the sake of a notion that you cannot carry out? 
She has not even troubled you with any questions — 
about her property.” eae 
- Crossthwaite’s face grew livid for a moment, and 
then suddenly flushed darkly red again. “Oh,” he ~ 
- jeered, “then she has some property? I mean ~ 
property of any consequence.” 
“That,” said Helen, in a low voice, “is a question : 
you will some day have to answer. Jim did not 
come over to England to buy a fine house and live 
on his money with only two or three thousand 
pounds. If Hibbert hadn’t been foolish it would 
have struck him. I think it will strike him yet.” 
The man strode a little nearer and stood abo 
her, a gross, dominant figure, with passionate cruelty 
Gn his eyes; but she raised her hand to. tony him 
back. 43 ase 
“What I have guessed concerns myself ate you 
alone,” ‘she said. “I have borne a ada ‘Great al 


It can enh bring tronble 
pon. You, aac, even if the thing had been possible, 
“would not have my only son driven into marriage : 
th a girl who shrinks from him.” _ 
: Crossthwaite gazed at her in bewildered astonish- 
ment. He had expected more or less. determined 
oppo ition from Agatha, but it had scarcely entered 
his mind that the son and wife he had long brow- 
eaten would venture to turn against him. Edgar, 
ver, had certainly done so on the previous night, 
now the timid woman who had hitherto trembled 
his Se had eae taken a similar .course. 


en had the warning been given by anybody 
- he Palen perhaps, have heeded it. As it was, 


ven this timid, down-trodden woman should 
e to oppose him. She was, however, now 
g for her only son and the defenceless girl who 
many nays endeared herself to her, and a- 


age 
Sohisa pewaen suddenly he grasped her shoulder, 
pped it until she cried out faintly under his. 


You and the others fancy you have beaten 


og, 


. but almost as he did it Agatha walked into the — 


dried stride her husband placed himself between her and — 
_. the.inner door. “She stays here until I’ve said my 
_ say,” he cried... “I’ve a word or two for you and — 

- Edgar.” 


"reassuring sign before he turned to his father. “Let 


a burden, and you mean to spoil mine, but you have 
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me,” he said: “ Well, I am going to crush the three 


of you yet. First of all, you will keep the girl here, 


as you have done already.” 

He looked down upon her with wicked, bloodshot 
eyes while he tightened his hold, and Helen gasped 
as she strove to rally her failing powers, but just then 
the outer door was flung open, and Edgar appeared, _ 
dripping, in the entrance. His face turned a trifle 
grey, but he moved resolutely forward. “ Take your 
hand off my mother, sir,” he said. , 

‘Crossthwaite swung round at the word, and his’ ~ 
passion overcame him. “You useless, spendthrift — 
nincompoop!” he cried, and his voice had a curious 
muffled sound in it, for the man was hoarse with 
fury. “You venture to speak to me! Outside, 
before I take a whip to you!” 

“Loose my mother’s shoulder,” said Edgar, with, 
determined quietness. 

Crossthwaite dropped his hand and, stooping © 
swiftly, snatched up a long poker from the hearth, 


et 


kitchen from the inner door. She saw the fury in his — 
eyes which gleamed beneath his heavy brows, and 
Edgar watching him unwaveringly with a set, grey ~ 
face. Then she beckoned to the woman. “Come 
away at once.” ee 

_Helen, however, stood very still, and with a swift ees 


Agatha looked at Edgar, and he made a little 


my mother pass,” he said. “You have made her life. 


ey. 
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Gone too far.” -He moved a pace forward. “Stand 
_ back! Go away, mother!” 
Then Agatha cried out, for Crossthwaite swung 
the poker up, and it came down with a curious thud 
- on Edgar’s lifted arm, That broke the force of the 
_ blow, but she saw a red smear start from his face: 
aay staggered, with his arm hanging limply at his 
: side, but in another moment he was facing his father 
again, ready, the girl fancied, to close and grapple 
Sith him. Then Crossthwaite struck a second time, © 
and next moment the two men were locked together. 
They struck the table, which jarred harshly on the 
stone floor, and a chair that-went over, and then 
teeled towards the open door. Tom Crossthwaite 
was still a powerful man, but Agatha, who set her 
lips and clenched her hands, realised why Edgar’s 
resistance was so futile as she glanced at his limply 
hanging arm. Then they vanished into the darkness 
beyond the threshold ; there was a dull thud outside ; 
and Tom Crossthwaite came back alone. He turned 
to the terrified women with a swung-up hand, his face 
suffused, and the veins swollen high on his forehead. 
Go!” he said. “Get out of my sight!” 
_ They fled down the passage, but Agatha stopped a — 
ment to close the inner door with a’ bang, and 
inute later Helen opened: the other in the front of 
e house, She ran out into the deluge with Agatha 
ose behind her, and round into the cobbled yard, 
though she sent a wavering cry into the darkness 
@ was noanswer. The rain beat upon them, and 
‘was\very dark, They could see nothing, and when 
ey had called several times again, and splashed 
le deep into the pools, Agatha ‘flung her arm 
nd the trembling woman and drew her back into | 
house, “Edgar must have gone to Longmire, — 


‘Sad : they'll mes ‘him anil the moming 
think you need be anxious, ” she Se 


gale stairway and into her own room, ihitnd 


Crossthwaite sank into a basket chair shiverin 
horror i in her face. 


CHAPTER XXII 


stad INTERVENTION 


_ Bessy LITTLE was standing by the hearth at 
Longmire with old Jess sitting drowsily but very up- 
ght in a straight-backed chair béside her. The 
ter had some knitting on her knee, and the needles, 
which gleamed in the firelight, clicked for a minute 
or two sharply until the gnarled fingers lay still upon 
he wool again. A small lamp burned upon a table 
ot far away, and the two women were alone, for 
Vebster, who had been out in the rain since morning, 
iad gone to bed not long ago. 
“A wild night,” said Jess. “It rains as if it would 
iver stop again. Half corn’s not in on the high 
|. A sad harvest time.” 

é raised her hand, and Bessy heard the deluge 
‘upon the window, and the splash from the flooded 
ters beneath the flag-stone roof. Edgar, she 


es By and Jess turned to her again. “Can thee 
10t sit down, lass?” she said. “ Fretting niver did no 
od, though it’s easy seeing. thee will have trouble 
hat lad of thine.” ~ 

sssy, who had been moving aimlessly about the 
during the last half-hour, could not sit down. 
pesturally more or less acquainted with Tom 
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Crossthwaite’s character, as was everybody on the 
moor, for that matter, and she feared that there had 
already been trouble at Banisdale. She had, indeed, 
been somewhat astonished when Edgar told her that 
he was going there, but she made no objections when 
.she heard his reasons for doing so. She realised 
then, as she had not done earlier, what Agatha might 
have to bear, and it did not seem fitting that the girl 
who had endeavoured to befriend her and her lover 
should be left to face Tom Crossthwaite’s anger 
alone. Bessy had, as a matter of fact, scarcely 
considered what might befall Agatha hitherto, but 
she now fell in’ with Edgar’s decision. She was a 
daughter of the moor, primitive in some respects, and 
. crude in her ideas, but there was strength in her, and 
- the folks who live on those bleak uplands seldom 
shri k from an unpleasant thing, once they realise 
that it must be undertaken. Their code is a simple 
one, but as a rule they act_up to it when the time of 
stress comes. 
“Did you hear the gate click?” she asked, at 
length. 
Then, while old Jess leaned forward Hater the 
door swung open, and Bessy started with a little cry 
as Edgar staggered in. He had left his mackintosh 
at Banisdale ; the water ran from him, and his 
- clothes seemed sticking to his limbs.. His face was. 
drawn and colourless except where it was smeared 
with streaks of red, and his right arm hung limply at 
his side. 

Old Jess rose sharply at the sight ee hie 
“ Preserve us all!” she ejaculated. “ bi gone 
wrong, lad?” . 
Bessy ran towards him, divided between pee anc 

-alarm, but lifting one hand he waved her back, and 

leaned against the poate door with his face a 
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ee “Pn beg a night's shelter—but iL go away to- 
morrow, and it will be a kindness to you if I never 
come back again, they’ve turned me out at Banisdale | 
_ —my father broke my arm—and in another week or 
--two Thorpe will have me put in jail.” 
_. Bessy, who had stopped for a moment, now 
: moved resolutely forward and laid her hand com- 
_ pellingly upon his shoulder. There was a flush in 
- her cheek and her eyes were shining. “Oh,” she 
said, “ what does all that matter? Come in, dear 
“dad,” 
Then old Jess broke in, standing where the lamp- 
light fell upon her, very grim in face. “Have thee 
putten in jail?” she cried. “He’s summat to tell us. 
_ Let him speak, lass.” 
_ Her glance was ominously steady, for her pride 
was in arms. She, and her folks before her, had by 
dint of ceaseless toil wrung a very scanty living from 
the moor, but they had owed no mana penny, and 
they had kept the law. Edgar’s eyes fell as he 
looked at her, but standing with Bessie close beside 
im he told his story, and, wrung with pain as he 
as, he made most of it comparatively clear, He 
ould not have told it them in the same straight- 
rward fashion had he been called uron to do so 
few days earlier, but of late there had been a change 
inthe man. _ 
_ After that there was an embarrassing silence until 
Jess raised her hand. “Well,” she said, “it’s a bitter 
ill, but he says ’twas his muddling slackness—one 
uld believe that of him—and nobbut taking his 
ages beforehand. If Lawyer Thorpe gave him 
ave to do that he’s very much to blame.” 
She broke off, and it was with evident difficulty 
went on again. “Still,” she added, “thee has 
sen him, and maybe the Roney could be fog i 
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She turned to Edgar. “ Dinnot stand there shivering, . 
Come thy ways in,’ : 
Edgar sank into the chair Bessy drew out, and - 
Jess, who had seen broken limbs more than once in ~ 
her career, became severely practical. “Get scissors, — 
lass, and slit his sleeve, We mun get that jacket off — 
him. It’s running with wet.” * 
They did it between them, and when they had — 
finished Edgar leaned forward limply, with his sound _ 
arm on the table and his eyes half-closed, and the 
two women looked at one another. Then Bessy 
moved towards the door. “Make him a strong cup 
of coffee,” she said. “After that you can get the 
bed in the back room ready. I’m going in for the 
doctor to Kingsdale.” 
__ Jess made a little sign of concurrence, and Boeke 
herself about the fire when Bessy left her. She heard 
the wheels jar on the cobbles as the girl drove ou 
into the rain, and a little later placed a steaming cu 
before the man, who still sat silent, leaning heavil 
upon the table. She looked down upon him, half. 
compassionate, half-contemptuous, “Rouse thee, I 
and drink that. We've nought else at Longmire, 
she said. “It’s a good sign of thee that thee take 
it hard—but we'll put thee straight with bawy 
Thorpe. The money mun be found. ne 
_ Edgar contrived to drink the coffee, but there wa 
truth in the woman’s words, and it was probably wel 
for him that, in the midst of his bodily: pain, he cone 
~ feel the salutary scourge of shame. a: ny 
faults, but hé had.at least halted upon the dotas 
road, and out of his humiliation had been borr 
_ strength to face the steep ascent again. Help. 
--comes now and then to those who need it, in 
unexpected guise, and it was, perhaps, not s¢ 
strange that it should be this pics 


nan who. had undertaken to sweep some ot. 
that might gall his faltering fect away, — 
ers of mercy are not transcendental. Some, - 
e hard of hand, and burdened with very 
infirmities, but doubtless the great promise” 
atries no distinctions with it was also made. to 


, but she reached i inecdate safely, and she 
ht the doctor back. He set Edgar’s arm, and 
red up a cut on his forehead, but he failed to 
act any pS sation as to how the man hae 


ae him into Kingsdale next morning, called 
Thorpe soon after she arrived there. He was, 
though a lawyer, once or twice somewhat embar- 
aS uring the interview, for the girl did not mince 


er of the forty pounds stand over until - 
ments he eles it could be made, and to_ 


ng his | a who were as upon — 
; that held back the stream above the dam, ies 
cle had swollen into a good-sized river now, aD ce 
= a oe ie ; ’ 3 : ye 5 ° ? ‘ ‘ = se 
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and swirled furiously down the flood escape channel. 
It was raining rather harder than ever, but they had 
all been at work since it was light, and Forster ex- 
pected to finish his task before darkness crept down: 
on them again. Then he fancied, he could consider 
the workings safe. 

He was standing up to his ankles in a pool, watch- 
‘ing a line of loaded carts roll by with the mire the 
horses floundered in dripping in great clots from the 
wheels, when a figure in a wide hat and streaming 

mackintosh stopped beside him, and turning sharply 
he saw that it was-the American. 

The latter smiled at him. “It’s kind of wet,” he 
said, and indicated the men with a wave of his hand, 
“You're up against it? They’ve got a hustle on” __ 

Forster admitted that they had a good deal to do, 
and Whitney nodded. “Well,” he said, “it’s some 

months now since I’ve done anything one could/call | 
vigorous, and this kind of thing rather appeals to 
me. If you'll let me have those fellows with the 
shovels yonder I might get another load or two out 
of them.” 

Forster laughed. “If you like. I don’t think it’s 
-the kind of diversion most men who could > dry 

-ifthey wanted would take to.” 

“Thanks,” said Whitney. “Won’t you send some- 
body along for your largest-size shovel?” "4 
_. He moved away when the shovel was brought him, 
_--and presently stopped beside a group of very wet 

_ men who were thén engaged in flinging sods and soil 
into a cart that stood close by with its wheels su 
deep in a mass of churned-up mire. A second cart 
stood not far away with another group busy loading 
it. Whitney stuck his shovel in the soil, and stripped - 
>. off his mackintosh before he turned to the men. 
nearest him, “We've got to peak that. creek, and 


Gt 


en as big as you are ought to whip any size of a 
river every time,” he said.- “On this occasion we'll 
make a sporting match of it. I’ll put up ten dollars 
—say two of your English pounds—for the crowd 
that can shovel two full loads more than the other.” 


though they did not quite understand, until one of 
m grinned. “Thee’s meaning it for certain, sir?” 
: asked. 


e man on the shoulder. “Get over to the other 
‘crowd and make it even.” 


~ 


Peetated, 
No,” said Whitney, “I’m going to shovel instead 
” 

hey were evidently astonished, but, as was usually 
the case, they did not express their feelings. 

_ Whitney nodded to. them reassuringly. “ Now,” 
“he said, “we'll start in.” 
‘They had worked reasonably hard already, but 
cart was loaded in a minute or two less time 
mn any preceding one, and when at length the 
ndering horses, for there were two attached, with 
culty hauled it clear, Whitney, who glanced down 


am to the hill there, and get some rocks,” he said. 
Ine of the rest objected. '“You're giving them 
a er of an hour, sir,’ 


: ey ey the cart out. Two more of you go 
long and load those rocks up.” 


is, 


_ They gazed at him with expressionless faces as — 


Sure,” said Whitney, cheerfully, As then tapped 


he holes the wheels had made, signed to the man » 
was bringing an empty one in. “Take your. 


id as he bade them, and before an hour had a 
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passed their rivals had also flung a load or two of 
; stones under the sinking wheels, while Whitney was 
- rather dirtier than any of them. By that time, how- _ 
ever, he had proved his right to lead the gang, and 
the men about him toiled furiously. They were men 
with splendid muscles and stubborn British pluck in 
them, and they did not mean to be outdone by any — 

American. Once Forster, who was here and there 

and everywhere, urging on the teamsters, floundering — 

through the clay upon the streaming bank, and up — 

_tohis knees in water directing those who drove the - 

piles, glanced round in Whitney’s direction as the 

foreman came up. 
The. latter who saw his glance, stopped and ~ 
grinned. “He's got two more loads out of them ~ 
- than I could have done in the same time, and they © 
stopped a bit to make a road.” Then he ics: a 
significant gesture, “ A bit cracked, sir?” 
“No,” replied Forster, dryly, “T shouldn't say he al 
is. It sounds rather curious, but he told me he was 
fond of this kind of thing.” 
“Anyway,” said the foreman, “he’s shifting it? 

Whitney worked all the morning, lunched with % 
_ Forster, and went'on again afterwards apparently as’ — 
_ fresh as ever, while the men he handed the two 
- sovereigns to ‘when evening came looked as if they 
- had earned it. Then Whitney, who washed his boots — 
_ and the lower portion of his trousers in the swirling © 

- flood, shook hands with Forster. “They’ll havel 
supper ready by the time I make the George,” he 
said. “I’ve had a-great day, and hie re Bei 

with the trouble.” 
“Ves,” assented Forster. “Thank you. aa thin 
the bank should stand. We’re not likely to be worr: 
with any excessive weight of water at the dam wh 
we keep the escape sluice open. The culverts: we have 


i. 
z 
nt 
ue 


3 se 


down n yonder are big enough to take. any that comes 
over the weir away.’ 
‘Whitney glanced at the lifted gate eae which 2 a 
brown flood was spouting, and then at the weir sunk 
beneath the crown of the bank, over which a few inches. 
of water poured into the channel of the beck. “Well,” 
he said, “I guess I'd keep it open. This bank’s aoe 
going to stand long if you get that flood pours over 
the top of it.” ae 
~ “As I don’t intend it to be shut while the rain eae eee 
that needn't trouble me,” Forster answered. “Come 
p again when you have an Opportunity.” ie 
_ He stood still in.the rain'a minute or two after - Be 
v hneled left him, conscious of a considerable relief. 


a 888 ngs as the escape: kept the flood behind it from 
_ rising much further, and this being the case there was © 
no possibility of any dangerous weight of water coming — 
nv own upon the unfinished dam. He, however, 
admitted that there would probably be trouble if from 
7 cause the sluice had to be shut, for the bank had 
n rudely built and hastily stiffened by a row of — 
, and it was conceivable that it would crumble — 
-if the flood poured over the top of it. Still, as” ae 
id told the American there was no reason why ae 
ate should be shut. ous 
the meanwhile Whitney was walking back to’ 
gsdale, and he called at Saville’s house about an 
r after he reached it. He was neatly attired now, 

gee oud have ere that he had spay ae 


1 Pn easy chair eee he had lighted the cigar 
vi gave him, and glanced at the bundle of letters 
‘his ha id. “Dve been shovelling since ince and 


£ 


i could place it in the hands of her trustees, but:1 
- haven't the least intention of doing so.’ 


“Well,” he said, “ considering everything, I scarcely 
“think it would be quite advisable. Still, as soon as 
‘ es hears about the money he could claim 


a out of ie question. From what you tell mé Tom 
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it has cleared my head,” he said. “That’s partly why 
I feel I’ve got all the threads I’ve been looking for 
together now.” 

“ Shovelling ?” said Saville, with a little smile. 

“Yes, sir,’ said Whitney. “At the waterworks. 
When you want to tone your mind up it’s quite a 
good idea to do something vigorous with your legs 
and arms. Well, I’m going to lay my.case before you, 
and you can tell me if I’m right. That young man 


- Forster’s in love with Miss Crossthwaite and doesn’t 


know she’s about to come into a good deal of money, 
while she’s not the girl to go back on him if it was 
twice as much, Forster's a straight man. I like 
him.” Beka ty 

“You're probably correct about Forster,’ Saville 
assented, dryly. “Still, while agreeing with it, I don’t 
quite see what your favourable opinion of him counts 
for, and I’m naturally in the dark in regard to Miss 
Crossthwaite’s views upon the matter.” 

Whitney laughed. “ The fact is, Iook upon myself 
as her guardian. If you'll read that letter you'll see 
there’s a good deal of money standing to her credit 
on the books of a Mexican smelter.” 

Saville perused the document with some astonish- 
ment. “It appears from this that you can place the 
money in her hands.” fe 

“No,” objected Whitney, “that’s just the point I 


They looked at one another, and the lawyer nodded. — ; 


‘The will empowers him.” 
o« No,” said Whitney, “I’m going to place that right 
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ieee cthivaite has accounted for some thrée thousand | 
_ pounds of his brother's property. Well, I’ll give you 

proof of what was sent him over from America, © 
_ Here’s a list of exchanges granted by a New York — 
“ooeieg firm. They were negotiated by the London — 
house.” 
Saville glanced at the document, and _ his fae 
_ grew a trifle grave. “It looks very like felony,” he 

observed. i 

“Vd call it that,” said Whitney, with a sparkle in - 
his eyes. “I came over on Tom Crossthwaite’s trail, 
and now it seems to me I’ve only to put my hand on 
him. That man’s gone quite far enough—we’ve got 
to pull him up.” | 
_ Saville smiled in a rather curious fashion. “I 
; almost think it will pull him up once for all.” 
__“Tt’s more or less up to one to put his hand down 
yn that kind of man, but before doing anything further 
we'll hear what he has to say. You'll send him a note 
over asking him to meet his brother’s partner here the 
day after to-morrow. I’m going up to London in the 
morning to get one or two more particulars from that | 
bank manager.” 

_ “And in case he doesn’t turn up?” 
“Then,” said Whitney, grimly, “I'll go over with, 
-you.and call upon anybody who looks into matters of. 
‘this kind on behalf of your British Crown.” He rose 
few minutes later, and Saville sat still with a 
oughtful face when he went out. 
Well,” he said, “the man deserves it, but I ‘ie 
if he was in possession of the information now | 
‘in my hands he would pack his bag and start for— 
th America—before to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 
“MONEY DOWN” 


THE rain was still pouring down, and it was about 

ten o’clock at night when Finegan and his comrade, ~ 
- who were uncomfortably wet, stood in the»partial 
_ shelter of the timber bridge that spanned the ravine 
- in the moor. They hadspentanhourinadamp shed 

near the quarry, waiting for Adam, who had left the © 

“camp soon after the evening meal was over, and had 
: seen him pass. They had no doubt on that point, for, — 
though it was very dark, the path led close by the — 
shed, and the man who went by had limped a little. 
“In eee it was for that reason that, while he kept. top cy 
«the somewhat devious track, they went straight over 
-rock and heather until they reached the bridge, where 
_ they stopped, knowing that it would be a few minutes 
before he reached it. Then if, as they expected, he 
headed for the men’s shanty, their duty for that night. _ 
would be over. They had not said a word to anybody 
else about the matter yet, but the task they had 
undertaken was commencing to pall upon them. = 
“Tis curious what a man will do for pleasure,” 
oe nahi ee reflectively. “ ee here’s you. and me 
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_ Jim, who was severely practical, ignored his 
Esmrade! s moralising. “I’m none for any more of it,” 

he said. “What’sto do now? Hasn’t thee found out 
- -enough?” 

oy What's to do is a point we will consid. er in the 
_ morning if ’tis permitted us by the foreman’s absince. 
' In the meanwhile we will run over what we have 
* discovered. First, the boss did Mr. Crossthwaite out — 
av two conthracts, and second, Foxy goes out at 
nights now and then and meets him at Banisdale or on 
the moor. Then Foxy takes a pernicious intherest 
in the work about the dam, and the accidents begin. 
big-stone that might have flattened you and me 
into pancakes was wan of them.’ He patted his 
omrade’s shoulder. “’Tis evedence that would 
isthify you and me making a hospital case av him, 
or drownding him in the dam.” * 

- “Well,” said 0, grimly, “I’m nobbut wanting to 


cise minute, and then climbing the bank crossed 
bridge in ‘haste, but they could see no figure 
ding the sloppy track that led towards the 
S quarters, as they had expected. 

Tis curious,” said Finegan, “He’s gone straight 


ey quickened their pace a trifle, and presently 
e in sight of a blurred figure that moved on, away 
m the workings, in front of them. Soon after 
lis Jim touched his comrade. “He’s not walking 
Foxy,” he said. 

haa called out, and the man, who stopped, 


7 p ix. 


said. 


man. 
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man than Adam, “ Well,’ he asked, sharply, “ what 
d’you want?” 

_ “Nothing,” said Finegan. “ Sure, we thought it was 
a friend of ours we were waiting for. ."Twas foolish — 
av us. Ye would beat him easy in manners and 
looks.” 

The man said something uncomplimentary, and 
went on again, while Finegan stood still a moment in 
the rain. 

“While we have been wasting our eee 
molesthin’ an ondacent farmer, Foxy is purshuing his 
nefarious courses somewhere else,” he said. ‘“If he 
had gone home to sleep we would have seen him. , 
Tis a question av moment where the creature is.” 

“Weill try ingin shed first, and work round by 
crane to the sluice,” said Jim 

They started at a floundering run, but they were 
warranted in believing that Adam had been to Banis- — 
dale, for he had met Crossthwaite in the kitchen an 
hour earlier. Helen Crossthwaite, who was suffering 
from a feverish chill, had retired early. Martha had © 


- been set a task that would keep her out of the way, but — 


it occurred to Agatha, who knew nothing about the — 
visitor, that she would make her aunt a hot drink and ~ 
take it up to her. She went down the passage — 
quietly in her soft slippers, and then stopped in some ~ 
astonishment with her hand on the kitchen door, for _ 
she could hear Crossthwaite speaking to somebody, 
and she had carefully avoided him during the last 
few days. ~ ey 

“It must be done to-night. There’s a bis head of. a 
water, and the rain may break up at any ‘time,” Hes 


“Then it'll have to be money down,” said another 


i Saat aot but she could not catch the n 
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ra or two. She, however, fancied that the men 
ere haggling, and a minute later the stranger ee 
a little more clearly. 
“YU get it done,” he said. “ Mr. Forster will have 
s hands full in the morning. After that, contractors 
will have no more of him.” 
Agatha turned away, and slipped softly back along 
¢ passage, but when she reached the room she had 
; her face had grown somewhat colourless and there 
‘was apprehension in her eyes, In view of what 
forster had told her about the accidents at the dam 
; was Clear that some further disaster was being pre- 
cd forhim. The stranger’s last observation had 
very significant. Crossthwaite, it seemed, meant 
in her lover, for now in time of stress she 


still with both hands clenched. 
nen it occurred to her that the man in the kitchen 


ing more than thé fact that she could warn the 
g engineer of his peril, and it cost her an effort 
it, quivering with tension, until she heard the 
oor softly shut. After that she heard Cross- 


red a Seeaaretoot from a peg in the passage. 
she opened the kitchen door, and stood 


yped a into the sin It was not until it had shut 
her that she realised what she had done. 


rdly expect to creep in again unobserved, and 


artha would bolt the door before retiring, she_ 


t rere cee bee wet ierprints on the | 
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stone floor or her drenched garments would no 
doubt betray her in the morning. For a moment her 
courage almost failed, and she stood still, recognising ~ 
clearly what that night’s work would cost her, and 
wondering if it was still possible for her to slip back — 
into the house again. Then she set her-lips tight and — 
sped across the cobbled yard and down the lonning in) 
the rain. ask | 
She was never afterwards sure how she reached the — 
dam, for the deluge lashed her face and the moor tracks — 
ran water, but at length she came gasping into sight of © 
pee et the galvanised shanty which Forster occupied. There 
-_ wasa light burning inside it,and only remembering that 
haste was of vital importance she thrust the door open, © 
Forster was sitting at a table strewn with drawings, — 
and he started and thrust his chair back noisily at the — 
sight of her. Indeed, in his astonishment he made no_ 
attempt to rise, and the girl stood still in the entrance - 
gazing about her in a half-dazed fashion. Her hat” 
_- was shapeless, her red-gold hair whipped, loose by the. 
_ wind fell in a gleaming tangle upon one shoulder, and 
the rain dripped from her clothing., She saw the 
plates upon another table near the door, the wet. 
garments the man had discarded hanging on the wall, ic 
; and once more the full significance of what she hae cf 
done forced itself upon her. She had ventured int to. 
this man’s living quarters ina most unconventional 
fashion, and at a very unusual hour for a young wom 1 
to pay a visit in, and it was clear that in any case 
could never go back to Banisdale. Though she 
it was intolerable that he should see her confusion 
_ red flush crept into her face. _Then he spoke, ali 
- sharply. “Miss Crossthwaite,” he said, “wh 
~has brought you here?” 
a Agatha smiled rather curiously. “ ean tol 
twice to send for you if ever there was need.” . 


at ides aaa: for it had cok oie a 
} s physical effort to reach the dam at all, and 
who had risen in the meanwhile, -did not draw 


pgripped the edge of the table hard, and his 
very grim. It was evident to the girl 

as forgetting that the part she had played 

y a very prudent one, and for that she was 
_opigaged at least thankful. “Tell me all you 


s Crossthwaite,” he-said, “I almost think 
saved the dam, and my career, to-night. 
several things to be said, but ‘since the 
spoke of may be at work now they must 
the meanwhile I must go up to the sluices— 
annot stay here—for, though I will try to 
2 I_may have my foreman coming in for 
ions before this affair is over.” 
realised the force of that. There were 
y two rooms in the shanty and she had 
cling eens see her there, but to her 


t 2 Ce Py 
Se ee eh 
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speaking rapidly. “You must come with me, 
Besides, I’m not sure I could open the sluice alone, } 
and this thing must be kept quiet. I don’t want to'| 
call a workman if I can help it. I believe that’s all | 
There are other matters to be considered afterwards, 
“ The dam naturally comes before everything ?” said | 
Agatha, with a half-reasoning sense of resentment th t | 
was too strong for her. | 
Forster looked at her steadily with a curious little i 
sparkle in his eyes, and it was evident to her that } 
he had some difficulty in holding himself in han | 
“ Yes,” he said, “ it necessarily does. I think you 
know why.” He handed her a man’s oilskin ca: ‘ 
“Take your’ hat off, and put that on.” 
‘Then he turned away, and taking down a lante 
lighted it and opened the door. Agatha went out, b 
he delayed a moment, and once more her face gr 
warm as she decided that’he was putting her wet hat 
out of sight. Then he closed the door behind him, 
and held out his arm, and in another moment they had 
started up the valley in the rain. Agatha was glad of 
the support before the first five minutes were over, for 
she stumbled into puddles every now and then, and the 
track they followed was slippery with churned-up 
Still, they pushed on until it seemed to her tha 
- were ankle-deep in water, and Forster quickenec 
pace a trifle. She found it almost impossible to 
up with him, for the rain was in her face, and the lo: 
wet waterproof driven against her by the wind 
pered her horribly. Then the sound of runnin 
which she had been conscious of from the fir 
suddenly louder, and when Forster flung the 
the lantern on one side it seemed to her that < 
muddy river was swirling down the valley if 
them. 
f ‘Our friend has oe to work, ” he Bai ho: | 


oe 
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to drew her towards a higher level ether that, and. 

1ey went on a little faster still, though she gasped 

reavily every now and then. The sound of water 

increased in volume until it grew into a roar, and at 

ast she staggered up a bank, clinging hard to. her 

sompanion, who stopped when they reached the crest 
it 


-He swung the blinking lantern to and fro, and so 

ar as she could see there was only water all about 

ier. In front, and level with her feet, a lake of it 

retched away into the blackness, and then, as she 

need to one side, she could see that it was pouring, 
ared with muddy froth, over what appeared to be 
gh causeway. The steep side of the latter was. 
dden by a cascade, but some distance along the 
t of. it several massive-posts rose out of the water. 

it seemed to her that a great flood was swirling out 
of the blackness, and the hollow they stood in rang 
‘with the roar of falling water. 

ou stay here?” 

“No,” said Agatha, with a shiver, “Take me 
W a you ; I’m afraid.” 

he man closed his arm tight on the hand that 
1g to him, and they stepped down into several — 
16S of sliding water. The feeble light of the. 

er hae athwart it, and eee could see the 


~ 


ee her skirt further ham HG her by trailing in 
t she went on until the water deepened when 
age were close ahead, 


must open that sluice,” said Forster. “Will 
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_ feet. along a narrow ledge of timber, and she could — 
see a black gulf into which the water poured close 
beneath her. Her skirt was deep in the stream now, 
and once or twice she staggered, but presently the — 
water seemed to fall away, and she stood, dripping — 
and gasping, upon a little platform about which — 
muddy froth was swirling. Forster set down the — 
lantern, and fitting a big iron bar into a suckers 
essayed to turn it round. ; 
It moved a little, but by and by it stuck fast again, $ 
and Agatha laid her hands upon the bar beside him. 
They moved it another foot between them, and there — 
was a roar of water anda great white whirling up of a 
foam beneath their feet, but in another moment the / t 
screw stuck fast once more. 3 a 
e Somebody has driven a spike into the groove. ¢ 
gear,” said Forster. “Hold the lantern. 1 must get. 
down.” ; Lint 


-. have you go. What does it matter if this bank breaks 
wo, apr Let it’ go” eee 

aoe Forster laid his hand upon her shoulder. 
dear,” he said, “ you would-not have me a failure, 
must save the dam.” : 
She would not take up the lantern, and dea 
back from her he seemed to make a little ges 
with a lifted hand. “I must go in the dark then 
_ Then a cry came out of the blackness, followed 
_ a sound of splashing, and a shadowy figure mater 
out of the rain, Forster whipped the bar out ol 
socket, and then let it drop again. 
Let me get holt, sir. We'll heave her up ge 
us,” a hoarse voice said. ~ 
It was with unutterable relief Forster rec 
the man as Finegan, but he wasted no ti 
questions then, and he and the workman and 
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_ strained together at the bar. For a full minute it 
' would not yield an inch, and then as they tore at it, 
_ gasping, with every muscle strung up to tensest effort, 
_ there was a sharp snapping below them and the screw 


- commenced to turn. It span faster, and the roar of 


' water increased until, as the gate rose slowly beside 
_ them, the sound grew deafening, Then Forster 
_ adroitly kicked the lantern over into the sluice as 
Finegan turned to Agatha, who was standing beside 
him, a blurred, shadowy figure, with an oilskin cap 
_ upon her head. The man seemed to be regarding 
her curiously. 
“What brought you here, sir?” he said. 
Forster touched Agatha warningly. “I don’t think 
_ that matters just now,” he said. “You have some- 
thing to tell me. You knew this sluice was shut?” 
_ *“T guessed it, sir,” replied Finegan. “Me and Jim 
would have been along earlier, but we had some 
business that detained us.’ 
- “You and Jim?” said Forster. “You mean Jim 
_ Dixon. What has he to do with it? Where is he?” 
' Finegan appeared to chuckle. “He and the man 
"who screwed the sluice up were rolling-in the mud, 
aressing av each other, whin ] last saw them. As 
ime was pressing I left them at it.” 
“You have got the man?” 
«Sure, sir,” said Finegan. “ We ve been thracking 
im for the last month or two.” 
_ Forster broke into a little, grim laugh, “Well,” 
said, “1 dare say you’re-capable of putting him in 
S: tool store without anybody being the wiser 
tween you.” 


Kye 


> said Finegan, drily. “If he was anny friend 


«“ Adam Brough?” 


vd Mig in no state to be obsthreperous, he is, by this ~ 


1 Sine *tis sorry 1 would be feeling for Foxy Adam.” 
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“Sure, sir,’ said Finegan, and added, significantly, 
“he was spending the evening at Banisdale.” 

“Well,” said Forster, who was anxious to get 
Agatha away as soon as possible, “ you can go along, | 
You and Jim will call at my office first thing in the 
morning. In the meanwhile, not a word to anyone,” 

The man splashed away into the darkness, and 
Forster, turning to Agatha, held out hisarm. “The 
dam’s safe,” he said, and the hoarseness of his voice 
suggested that he was laying a stern restraint upon 
- himself. “ Now we have opened the sluice the flood 


channel will take most of the water off. I owe it to — 


you that I have still my credit, and a career before 
me.” He broke off abruptly, and stood silent a 
moment holding her wet hand tight. “Still,” he | 
added, “you have been two hours in the.rain.. We 
must get back as soon as possible.” 

They went down the valley together, and Forster, 
who led the girl into his office, set a kettle on the 
little stove that was still burning. 

“T’]ll make you some coffee,” he said, in his most 
matter-of-fact tone. “Then rll take you back to 
~ Banisdale.” 3 
“ef Ah; said the girl, with a sudden flame of colour A 
in her cheeks, “can’t you understand yet that I can 
never go back to Banisdale?.” “oe 

Forster started, and she saw the bead creep inte’. 
his face. He leaned upon the table looking at her. — 
“Then,” he said, “we'll go to Kingsdale, and either 
Saville or Hibbert Crossthwaite will be glad to take 
you in; but there is something to be said, which, a 
because you have borne enough to- night, I would : 
sooner have left over until to-morrow.’ 
“Thank you for that,” said Agatha, quietly. ie 
Forster made a little gesture. “The time has been 
moved forward once already. As I AE you, T am‘an 
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-unknown man, on my probation, with my mark still 
to make, and you, I believe, are a lady of property. 
I do not know if it is large or not, but it seemed to 
place a barrier between you and a man whose career 
might be blighted once for all at any moment. Well, 


until this work was finished and I had something to 
offer you. To-night I knew I could not wait, and I 
‘meant to tell you to-morrow. Now, when my work 
‘may still prove a failure, I_ only know I cannot do 
without you. It’s the one thing that’s all important. 


o bring me nearer you.” | (a 

He stretched out a wet arm and drew her towards 
. “My dear, the hardest thing I ever did was to 
eep silence since the second time I saw you.” 

Agatha flashed one swift glance at him, ard then 
ielded to his grasp, and the man’s hot kisses fell upon 
her wet hair and burning face. It was a moment or 
_ two before she looked up again. “Ah,” she said, 

I was so lonely and afraid until a minute ago.” 
_ He made the coffee a little later, and by and) by 
ey set out for Kingsdale. The girl, worn by the 


fort, was very weary, and, though Forster succeeded — 
n wakening a farmer in the valley and obtaining a 
trap from “him, neither of them forgot that long 
urney in the rain. Still, Agatha faced it courage- © 


ove dripping into the little town in the early 
ning. Forster had some trouble in getting 
bert Crossthwaite to open the door, and when the 
latter: E-stood half-dressed in the hall with a candle in 


I’m going to place Miss Crossthwaite in your 
for awhile,” said Forster. “She has promised 


perhaps it was foolish of me, but I meant to wait 2 


. What I’ve done here only counted because it seemed 


sion of the last few hours and the sheer physical — 


with the man’s arm about her, and at length ~ 
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to be my wife, and I scarcely think it would be — 


advisable to leave her at Banisdale just now. Tm 
going over to see your cousin there as soon as it 
appears reasonable.” 


Hibbert Crossthwaite laid his hand on the girl’s 


shoulder, and drew her in, after which he shut the door 
and turned to Forster, evidently still bewildered, and 
the latter gave him some idea of the events of the 
night. 

Then Hibbert smiled at Agatha with a rather 


curious glint in his watery eyes. “I liked your father : 


well, and Mr. Forster's a canny lad,” he said. “If 
Tom tries any of his tricks with either of you, 
mortgage or no mortgage, I'll turn round on him.” © 


Then a somewhat lightly-apparelled lady appeared — 


on the stairway, and Hibbert nodded to the girl } 


reassuringly. “You'll be quite safe with Fanny, m 
lass,” he said. “Give him a kiss, and ‘go with her. 


He and I have got to settle what we're to say to — 


Tom.” 

_. Forster claimed his rights, dad while Agatha flitted 
up the stairway with burning cheeks, Hibbert led him 

{nto a room not far away. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


FACE TO FACE 


_ WHILE Forster drove back up the valley in thegrey — 
_ of the morning Tom Crossthwaite.lay wide awake in — 
- the little back room-he had‘of late occupied at Banis- 
_ dale. He had not slept soundly for several weeks, in 
spite of the brandy he usually consumed before retir- 
_ ing, for trouble after trouble had crowded fast upon 
him, and he had spent most of that night in a state 
- of tension. 

He had in the first instance plotted against Forster 
_ from purely commercial reasons. It hadthen appeared _ 
' possible to get the young engineer into his power, 
- after which he would have proceeded to exact any 
terms he thought fit, or, failing that, have discredited 


futile his dislike of the man became by degrees an 
obsession that proved stronger even than his avarice. 
Crossthwaite had always been intolerant of opposition, 
and the engineer had, in several cases, without — 
intending it, brought half the schemes he had in hand ~ 
to nothing. That was why he was then waiting in a 
state of strung-up expectation for Adam to bring him 
ews that his last attempt had succeeded at the dam. 
In the meanwhile he heard a little mournful breeze 
‘wail about the house, and the heavy drops that fell 
om the eaves or were blown out of the flooded gutters 
_ splash against the windows, It was evidently. still. 
aA 243 


him with his employers, but when each attempt proved — 
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raining hard, and_ that brought Crossthwaite a grim 
satisfaction. If Adam succeeded, and he had seemed 
‘reasonably sure of doing so, Forster would be hard 
pressed to cope with the flood that would pile up upon 
his unfinished dam. The quarry owner dwelt upon 
the thought of it with almost undisturbed content for 


> awhile. 


At length something struck the window with a 
sharper rap than that made by falling water, and in 
another moment he was standing beside the bed and 
snatching up his clothes from a chair. He huddled 
some of them on in feverish haste, and slipping softly — 

_ down the dark stairway opened the kitchen door. A 
~ shadowy figure was standing just outside it, and 
Crossthwaite started when he strode out into the 
cobbled yard. There was dejection in the man’s 
attitude, his clothes were torn and miry, and he was 
dripping wet. He did not look like one who had 
come to announce the success of his project. <a 
““VYou have managed it?” said Crossthwaite, with 


i: hoarse anxiety, and then gripped his shoulder, 


voice, 


“Can’t youspeak? Something’s wrong?” 

“ Ay,” said Adam, sourly, “it’s very wrang. I shut 
sluice, and lay by to watch until water run ower bank, 
and first thing I knew. Forster’s Irishman had his | 
~. hands on me. There was another man with him, ag a 

_ they wadn’t let me away.” Be: 
“Go on,” said Crossthwaite, in a harsh, jarring a 


_ “Yan of them held me fast, and the other went — 
away. I think him and Forster shut sluice.” y 
__Crossthwaite started and let his hand fall from ne 

man’s shoulder. “Forster!” he broke out. “They 

must have expected something.” en 
_ Ay,” said Adam, “that’s quite clear to me. Now 
I begin to see, the Irishman has been watching all I 
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_ did the last week or two. By and by he came back — 
-and they put me in tool shed. I waited awhile and — 
__ then—they had some drills there—I split a batten of — 
the ledge door.” He paused for a moment before he — 
went on again. “I came round to warn thee. Forster’ll — 
- be here belike in an hour or two.” a 
“Ah,” said Crossthwaite, “where are you going oi 
now?” 
“To Lowood Station. Mail stops in two hours’ — 
‘time. Harry’s doing well in Canada. Maybe i go & 
to him, but I mun have that money.” “ie 
__ Crossthwaite swung round and strode into the — 
house. He was” a man” who’ was usually swift in 
action, and he did not consider it advisable to waste — 
a moment in futile recrimination. He opened a 
- drawer in his office and took a bundle of notes out of — 
it, Going back he thrust a number of them into — 
_ Adam’s hand. “There’s a rather new grey suit among _ 
_ the things you left here when you gave up your © 
cottage,” he said. 
_ Adam said this was the case, and Crossthwaite, — 
who disappeared into the house once more, came back be 
with an old valise. ‘I’ve packed it, and an old soft 
hat of mine,” he said. ‘Let the booking-clerk at, 
‘Lowood see you, and look for an empty carriage whep ; 
you get into the train. Then change your clothes, 
and throw those wet things out on to the line, If — 
‘they telegraph after you they'll describe you as_ 
labourer, and in that grey suit anybody would take 
ou for a farmer.” 
Adam took the valise. He was a man who sblideare 
“wasted words, ie Well,” he said, “I’ve warned thee 
Vl be getting on.” 
He turned away and disappeared into the rain, — 
_while Crossthwaite waited in the kitchen until Martha 
e kip along the passage. Ina few minutes _ e 
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he had arranged for her to leave Banisdale that day, 

which she seemed quite content to do when he had 
handed her several of the notes from his pocket. — 
- Then he sat down in his office, for there was a rather 
' important point to be decided, though it was charac- 
_ teristic of him that the decision was quickly made, 

and he smiled grimly as he remembered that Adam 

had clearly expected him to leave Banisdale. To 

~ commence with, he fancied that Adam would contrive 

~ to get safely out of the country, in which case Forster | 
and Saville might suspect what they liked since they — 
could prove nothing. His affairs were, as he admitted, 
_in a somewhat desperate state, but he would, at least, 
hold on as long as possible. As it happened, Martha — 
had. not noticed that Agatha, who did not, as a rule, 
come down early on wet mornings, was not in the 
house. / 

Soon after breakfast the postman arrived, and 
among other things he brought a note from Saville as 
which ran: “I am requested by Mr. Hibbert Cross-. 1 
_thwaite to arrange a meeting here at half-past nine 
to-morrow. There are one or two matters in con- 
_ nection with the late James Crossthwaite’ s property | he 
desires to discuss with you.” ts 
Crossthwaite’s face went awry as he read it, and he 
aned back limply in his chair as if the strength had — 
ddenly melted out of. him. The contingency was 
one he had long dreaded, for he had felt that an 
account of his brother’s property would eventually be 
Jemanded of him. He had, however, never expected 
at his careless, easy-going co-trustee would be the 


oe fist. 
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Ps The action seemed to rouse him, and his face grew. 
_ grim again as he picked up the note and carefully 

- studied. it. The last sentence struck him as some- 
_ what peculiar, for the lawyer had evidently meant. to 

warn him of what he might expect, and Crossthwaite _ 
_ commenced 'to wonder what his purpose could have 
been. It seemed to him that if Hibbert intended 
_ proceeding to extremities Saville would not: have 
_ mentioned anything of the kind. They would more 
"probably have allowed him to meet them unsuspect- 


from his confusion, which was what he would have 
‘done in a similar case: From this he argued that 
_ their position was not a strong one, and they would, 
_ perhaps, be content if instead of meeting them he 
sought safety in flight. 
He laughed harshly when he arrived at this con- 
clusion, and decided to stay in spite of them and 
fight it out. Still, it seemed advisable to take pre-. 
_ Cautions, and he placed the rest of the roll of notes 
in his pocket, and packed his portmanteau before he 
went out to give orders for getting the gig ready. 
_ His wife had risen by this time, but he left the house, 
which he was far from sure he would enter again, 
" without a word to the woman who had borne so much 
om him. “Get in,” he said to the man standing 
beside the gig. “ Drive into Kingsdale as fast as you. 
an.” 
He said nothing further during the journey, but he | 
turned to the man again when he alighted at Saville’s 
Office. “ Wait here,” he said. “1 may want the trap 
in a hurry.” 
Then he went into the building, and was shown 
to a room where Saville and Hibbert sat waiting 
him: The latter did not greet him, but while that 
did not trouble Tom Crossthwaite he started a little 


_ ing in the expectation of extracting some admission ~ — 
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_when he saw that there was another person present. ~~ 
_ He was the quiet-faced American he had not long ago 

unceremoniously turned out of the quarry, and a very 
uncomfortable suspicion flashed upon: him as he 
remembered the fact. ‘ 
“Won't you sit down?” said Saville. “Mr. Hibbert 
Crossthwaite, acting as trustee for the late James 
Crossthwaite’s property, is, I understand, not quite. 
satisfied: with certain information that you have given 
him. It is by his wish that I am present to advise 
him.” . t 
Crossthwaite glanced at Whitney. “ May I ask this 
gentleman’s business? ” 
“It is very much the same. as your co-trustee’s. 
Although he has no strictly legal standing in the 
matter, he has, I believe, written to you once or twice. 
Mr. Whitney informs me that he was a partag of 
your late brother.” AS 
: Tom Crossthwaite’s face grew a little grimmer, but 
__ that was all, though his dead brother’s partner was _ 
the very. last man he would have desired to see. 
 . “That,” he said, “ counts for very little. From what. 
cee © know of my brother's life in Mexico, he had a good ~ 

_ many partners, associates—call them what you like— — 
at one time or another. Before Mr. Whitney can 
claim any right to meddle with his affairs he must as 
is show some written credentials.” 

Saville’s gesture seemed to indicate that he con- | 
onal in this, but that the point was ofno moment,and 

‘Whitney broke in. “ Well,” he said, “I’m content to. 
call myself his companion. To have been a friend of 
Jim. Crossthwaite is quite enough for me, but a man > 
of his kind is apt to tell his—partner—things, and 
what you want to grasp is that I’ve placed ae know- 
ledge at your co-trustee’s disposal.” 
‘Crossthwaite realised that the game was going | ha 
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Sate be but he still Filed to fight. “ It might — 
save trouble if you told us what that Seeeh ey ee 
nowledge amounted to,” he said. 
“We admit that Mr. Whitney has no standing i in 

his matter,” interposed Saville. “It is for your co- 
trustee to raise any questions concerning the carrying 
out of your brother’s will.” 

Hibbert blinked at the others with watery eyes, and 
face grew a trifle red. Then he turned resolutely © 


a oi cousin. “I put it to you what money Jim a 


it—as Pefould have whe He paused and glanced 
_ deprecatingly at the others. “When you have a 
_ mortgage on your house and a bill of sale’ on your 
initure you don’t care to worry the man who holds 
hem. It isn’t in human nature,” ae 
‘The lawyer’s gesture was expostulatory, but a little 
hhimsical twinkle crept into Whitney’s eyes, Hibbert, 
vh seemed reassured by it, went on again, addressing 
iimself to his cousin. “You got probate of Jim’s 
ill on what you told me.” ae stretched out a 

oving hand. “On an estate of three thousand 4 


‘T did,” said ccaethriatte. who meant to hold out Ky 
ong as possible. “Have you~ any reason ie 
ion n the correctness of it?” : 


mong the rest are these facts,” he said. “Your 
sr sent you over, anyway, four letters of exchange, 
the last and smallest of them was for three 
housand pounds. The others were way larger, but 


oie 


save trouble I’ve _ jotted eectrenlare of them 
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-» down.” He tossed a paper over to Crossthwaite. “I 

believe. there were others, but I haven't traced thems . 
et.” 

er You proved the will for three thei sin pauses 
said Hibbert. “I ask you, what have you done with 
the balance ?” ae, 
The reckoning Crossthwaite had long dreaded had 
come, but he faced it with grim quietness.. “Mr, 
Whitney will have to prove these facts,’ he said. 
“He has satisfied me that he can do it,” said — 
Saville, drily. : 
Crossthwaite, who did not doubt him, saw that the — 
game, was up, but he remembered that there was a_ 
- train from the station, two miles away, in half ‘an. 
hour. . 
“ Well,” he asked, “what is it you want from mer” 
“An explanation. of what you mean to do in regard ~ 
et the. money: not accounted for and sent over to ; 
iyac yOu.” 
_ Crossthwaite appeared to eden “Well,” he ‘ae i 
_ “suppose I inform you that I have no intention of | 
making it for some little time yet?” 
“In that case,” said Saville, “we should proceed to” 
: “consider our course of action.” 
_ Crossthwaite rose. “Then,” he said, “ Vil leave 
you to it. When I hear your decision I may have 
‘something more .to says You will probably: be Ahi 
an hour over it ?” a 
“1 think a few minutes will be sufficient,’ Ss 
“Saville, drily. “Will you take a seat in the 
‘office ?” 
~ Crossthwaite went out without asothier pate 
__ instead of sitting down in the outer office he wal 
straight through it and into the corridor that led to — 
the street door. As it happened he came face to face , 
with F orster in the dielapsae, He had now, a 
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fealised, only a minute or two to spare, and he could not 


ch the door without pushing by the young engineer, 
lo apparently meant to detain him. 
“TT have driven in from Banisdale to have a word 
. with you,’ said Forster. “As you have no doubt 
learned, I have placed Miss Crossthwaite, who warned 
me of your intentions in regard to the dam, in your 
cousin’s hands. She will stay with him until we are 
married.” 
_ Crossthwaite, as it happened, had heard nothing of 
his, but it was characteristic of the man that his 
age and quickness of perception did not fail him. 
e Agatha had warned Forster, it was clear that 
jhe must have left Banisdale after Adam’s visit’ and 
ne alone to the young engineer’s quarters late at 
t, which gave him something to go upon. He 
ooked at Forster from under drawn-down brows. « 
Would you or Miss Crossthwaite wish what took 
e last night to be made generally known?” he 
d 


F orster thought hard fora moment. What Cross- 
lite had suggested was in some respects the last 
g he wished, for he had no desire that Agatha 


Then he looked Crossthwaite steadily in the 
* The man’s face was haggard, but it was also 
flushed, and he seemed to be struggling to 
himself in hand. “No,” said Forster. “That 
inly would not please me.” 

ssthwaite smiled very grimly. “ Well,” he said, 
nk I can promise that no further attempts will 
aade upon the dam. In fact, if you will let me 
and say nothing more about the matter for the 
. few minutes it will probably save you and 
a good deal of trouble.” 

eae was impressed by his manner, felt 
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impelled to believe him, and stood aside while Cross- 
thwaite strode out into the street. He heard a rattle 
of wheels as he went along the corridor, and entering” 
the outer office nodded to the lad who sat there. “TI 
go straight in,” he said. “4 

He pushed ‘the door of the inner office open before’ 
the lad could expostulate, and then stood looking at’ 
the others until Saville turned to him. “ You will 
have to excuse me for half an hour,” he said. “We 
» have some further business with Mr. Crossthwaite in. 
a minute or two.” 

“Crossthwaite drove away as I came in,” "said 
Forster. 

Whitney sprang to the window. “ Yes,’ ” he said) 
“he’s heading straight up the hill for the station ae 
fast as he can drive.” 7 

He turned round, and they looked at one another 
until Savillespoke. “There’sa train a minute or two 
after he reaches it.” pees 

After that there was sien for several “moments. 
until Hibbert turned to the lawyer. “ Anyway,” he 
said, “we haven’t a warrant and it would be some 
hours before we could get one. Sir Gilbert’s out. at 
‘Scarby with the otter-hounds.” 
_ He looked at his companions and saw that there 

was much the same thought in their minds. “ After 

all,” he said, with a little gesture of relief, “I don 
know that I’m sorry. It’s scarcely likely that he’ 
come back again. They’re welcome to him 
America, or wherever he’s heading for.” 

Then he turned to the young engineer. ‘“ Thi 
Mr. Whitney, Jim Crossthwaite’s parter, from M: 
I understand you’ve met him, though you « 
know that. I’m afraid,” he added, “he’s josie 
Agatha’s property, a good ‘deal more carefull 
have.” i 
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fiecier started visibly, but Whitney smiled and 
stretched out his hand. ‘‘ Now,” he said, “you 
inderstand why I dropped in on you quite often 
ately. -~I want to say,” he explained, with character- 
stic candour, “that if I’ve any standing i in this affair 
’ve no fault to find with you.’ ; 
Hibbert nodded to Forster reassuringly. ‘ Yes,” 
aid, “ I told him.” : 
There was concern in Forster’s face. “Am I to 
derstand that Miss Crossthwaite is really in pos- 
session of any considerable property.?” : 
“Why, yes,” said Whitney. “ There’s quite a pile 
lars belonging to her in Mexico—that is, if we 
an get our hands on it, as I guess we're going to.” 

paused, and leaned forward in his chair, “That's 
: worrying you? Now Crossthwaite’s gone you'll. 


ike your mark sure over that dam.” 
Forster said nothing, and just then the young clerk 
lo ed in. “ Miss Saville sends word that Miss Cross- 
aite is in the house,” he announced. “ She’s ready 
© come over if you wish it, sir.” 

_ Hibbert looked at Forster with a little smile. “Go 
and talk to her, my lad,” he said. “We've 
omething to say to Saville, and we may be an hour 


ster went out, and a few minutes later Florence 
ville greeted him as he entered the lawyer’s house, 
e looked at his face and smiled. 

‘ Agatha,” she said, simply,“ is in the garden.” 
rster thanked her with a little gesture, and pass- 
hrough the house came upon Agatha sitting by 
ark yew hedge. He stood close beside her, 


: tht 96 on her tee 


“TI suppose you don’t »- 
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“Ah,” said Agatha, “1 don’t think that will grieve 
anybody. You have ‘something else to say?” 

Forster's face flushed a little. “ My dear, I have 
just heard something that troubles me.’ 

“ They’ve told you about the dollars?” and Agath: 
laughed. “Is it worrying you very greatly ?” a 
- “]’m on probation,” said Forster. “I haven't ever 
? _ built the dam yet. I may fail.” 
ie The girl rose and faced him. “Oh,” she ‘aid 

“don’t tell me all that again. You can’t fail.” Ther 
she smiled at him with the warm colour creeping inte 
her cheek. “What do the dollars matter? Have ] 
changed so very much since last night ? 

- Forster suddenly seized her hands and drew he 

towards him. ‘“ My dear,” he said, “you are. ‘every: 
thing that is adorable, and you always will be to me,’ 
It was a moment or two later when she looked uf 
again with a great tenderness in her eyes. “ That, : 
she said, “is after all the only thing that counts,” 
They were in perfect harmony when they wen 
- back to the house, and Florence Saville contrived te 
smile at them benevolently. While Forster was 
driving Agatha back to Banisdale she referred to one 
aspect of the matter again. 
“Jt was the wretched dollars that made all the 
_. trouble, and in one way I’m glad they haven't even 
got them yet,” she said. “If they do we: can, at 
least, give a good many away. For one thing, ’m 
_. going to make Edgar that lawyer’s partner, and set 
_ those two workmen up at anything they’d like, and 

we'll probably have my aunt to provide for. T a, 
of course, there are churches and hospitals, ? he 
_ laughed-a little. “It sounds horribly absurd, but 
fm almost afraid of the silver that came out o 

Tlascalan Queen. If I had been Let 
have sep you ane from me.” 5 
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Forster slipped one arm about her. “The trouble’s 
all behind us, dear. We'll look ahead,” he said, and 
pointed out across the moor towards where a long 
shaft of sunlight streamed down between the clouds, 

It swept towards them, smiting the fading heath 
into glowing brown, and the dripping fern to gleam- 
ing gold, and Forster stooped and kissed his com- 
panion. “I believe that has its significance. The 
fain is over, and the clouds are breaking up,’ he 
said. | 


THE END 
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